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M, DE TocQUEViLLE remarks io his ' Democracie en intio- 
Am^rique,' that however fiercely and hotly any ques- te 
tions of political or public policy are contested in the 
Union, and however obstinately parties contend for 
the victory, yet, that the decision of Congress once 
pronounced, the two opponents, both the winners and 
the losers, seem equally to accept the decision as final, 
and do not endeavour to continue or revive the con- 
troversy. This result is a natural consequence arising 
in part from their Democratic institutions. The real 
motive of all these party conflicts is a coutest for the 
possession of political power ; measures and systems 
of policy are merely the battle-ground upon which 
they wage their war, and of Httle more value in the 
eyes of either combatant after the fight is over, than 
is the ground on which were fought the battles of 
"Waterloo, Sadowa, or Sedan. When we bear in mind 
that this contest for poHtical power is the primary 
motive of the stmggle, and that the consequences of 
the policy are subordinate considerations, we may 
easUy understand that the party which has just sus- 
tained defeat in this arena may not feel it advisable 
to renew the struggle upon exactly ^he same ground ; 
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they ■will probably consider it expedient to take up 
a new position, and to renew the campaign on an 
untried soil. 

Although, however, this result is natural enough to 
those who view politics merely as a game, the case is 
widely diflereut where the subject is elevated into the 
' character of political science, and is regarded iu a 
more comprehensive spirit. Politics then assume the 
character of a branch of Experimental Philosophy, 
and political inquiiies are guided on the principles, 
and are subject to the laws, which regulate other 
branches of experimental science. Viewed under this 
aspect there must be necessarily two stages in the 
adoption of any new laws, or social or pohtical 
changes. The first of these stages must be the a 
priori grounds upon which the statesman is induced 
to make the experiment, for all new and untried 
political changes are necessarily of the nature of 
experiments. In arguments however strong, the 
reasons however specious which may lead to the 
adoption of any novel policy,mu3t want tlie conclusive 
proof wliich experience can alone afford. The first 
stage, therefore, in this process must necessarily be 
«peciilative, and the second stage must follow in which 
it can be traced bow far the effects predicted have 
followed the adoption of those means which were 
flnticipftted as calculated to produce them. In order 
to convince us of the truth of these propositions it is 
only requisite to admit that all changes in social 
or political institutions arc necessarily experiments, 
and that in all Kxpcrimeiital Philosophy there must 
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inevitably be these two stages: the first in which the 
novelty is introduced with a view to certain antici- 
pated results, the second in which the truth of the 
theory is verified, or its error exposed by actual 
experience; and if this be the case,theae two stages are 
inseparable from the very idea of experimental science. 
A new experiment necessarily assumes that its results, 
however predicted by previous researches, have not 
yet been demonstrated by fact, and require that 
demonstration by fact in order fully to estabhsh them. 
A whole history of the experimental sciences — che- 
mistry, mediciue, mechanics, and every other branch 
— teems with illustrations ; in short, all these sciences 
are entirely made up of conclusions drawn from the 
combined results of these two processes. Ingenuity 
suggests, invention pioneers, actual experiment ratifies 
and confirms : very often indeed the experiment leads 
to an opposite result, and discloses some hidden fallacy. 
It is so utterly impossible to foresee all the results and 
bearings of untried schemes, that human wisdom and 
foresight can never attain certainty, except after 
actual experience. The paths of science are every- 
where strewn with the wrecks of abortive projects 
and plana, many of them presenting the fairest pro- 
spects of success, but doomed to failure irom the 
operation of some slight cause, which nothing but 
actual experiment could liavo detected. 

If such should be constantly the case in purely 
scientific inquiries where no passions are excited, and 
where nothing need interrupt the calm pursuit of 
truth, how much more necessary is it to adhere to 
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those principles in determining questions wbicli are 
not resolved by pure reason alone, but which inflame 
the passions and involve the interests of the whole 
social community. Yet it is precisely this class of 
questions which are always escaping the ordeal of 
subsequent verification. Political changes once 
effected pass into the domain of falts accomptis, and 
no reference is made to the arguments originally 
alleged in favour of their adoption, or to the degree 
of weight which the light of subsequent events has 
shown was due to the objections urged against 
them. 

We may adduce, by way of example, the first 
Eeform Bill of 1832, one of the greatest social revo- 
lutions ever effected in England, and which had been 
opposed by a long an-ay of the greatest statesmen, 
lawyers, authors, a:id political philosophers, that 
this or any other country ever produced. Yet Sir 
Eobert Peel, one of the ablest practical statesmen of 
his age, who had led the vanguard of opposition to 
the measure, considered it his wisest policy to accept 
it, in his own words, ' as the final settlement of a 
great Constitutional question.' Under his authority, 
the consequences which have flowed from its adop- 
tion have never been traced or questioned, although 
it is clear that the advantage which he hoped to 
obtain by his reticence has proved wholly illusory. 
I think I may venture to draw the conclusion, that 
Party expediency and political science are two very 
different things. The aim of political science, like 
that of all other science, is a discovery of truth ; and 
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it would be often quite as necessary to seek it by 
retracing our steps, and exposing ])ast errors, as by 
endeavouring to condone them in the future. It is 
clear that this policy of submitting unreservedly to 
this law of fails accomplis turns entirely to the 
profit of that party which, under the various desig- 
nations of the Party of Movement, the Party of Pro- 
gress, or the Party of Eevolutioa, has for forty 
years been triumphant in the history of this country. 
If their measures were never to be criticised or 
questioned after they are passed, it is quite clear 
that a principal engine of political opposition ia 
surrendered. 

It is not, however, with any direct reference to 
our own domestic policy of late years that I have 
made these remarks, but rather with the view of 
applying them to those mighty events of which Con- 
tinental Europe has so lately been tlie scene, and to 
which they apply with even greater force than to 
our own. Eighty-three years have now elapsed since 
the outbreak of the first French Eevolution, an epoch 
which must always be regarded as the starting-point 
from which all the subsequent political cliangea 
wliich have taken place in Europe have emanated. 
Nor do I at all except oiu- own nation from the in- 
fluence which has embraced t!ie wliole of Continental 
Europe. Eor the first forty years of this period we, 
indeed, were engaged in successfully resisting it ; 
for the last forty years we have been undoing our 
previous work, and fallowing, with a somewhat 
hesitating and timid step, in the wake of Continental 
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Eevolution. No one of M. de Talleyrand's many 
pointed and sagacious remarks was ever more just 
than that which he made when ambassador to our 
Court in 1832 : 'That tlie French plunged into the 
Revolution all at once, and that tlie English were 
going into it step by step.' 

It is, however, with Continental Europe that I am 
at present engaged. European opinion, after the 
many storms and convulsions wliich accompanied 
and followed that great event, has settled down into 
regarding it in somewhat the following manner. It 
is universally considered as the great source from 
which all the various shades of what are now called 
Liberal opinion have sprung, and as opinions more 
or less Liberal have been in the ascendant during 
the last half century, there has been a disposition to 
forget its horrors, to extenuate its crimes, and to 
defend its principles. The impressions even of the 
most moderate politicians may be thus described : 
they look back to the outbreak of 1789 as to the 
explo^on of a pent-up volcano, the violence of which 
was due to the vicious institutions which had so long 
stifled its fires, and prevented its easy and natural 
vent. They looked upon the whole system of society 
which preceded it as thoroughly unsound, and accu- 
mulating wrong and oppression upon the great bulk 
of the nation for the benefit of a few privileged 
classes. They considered tliat the old society was 
saturated with abuses of every description. They 
regarded the objects of their great Eevolution as 
legitimate, and fraught wiih benefit to the whole 
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human race. They viewed all the popular violence, 
all the subversion of every principle, whether civil 
or religious, all the wholesale overthrow of every 
existing institution as a temporary and transient evil, 
which was fully compensated by the birth of a 
healthier society, and by a regeneration of mankind. 
We find constantly in the works of writers by no 
means of the Eepubhcan type, and in the language 
of statesmen who profess to uphold the cause of 
order, such expressions as ' the great principles of 
our first French Eevolution,' ' the glorious year of 
1789,' and similar tributes to that period as having 
been the inauguration of a new and improved civil- 
isation among mankind. Tiie devolution they con- 
sider as a period of transient evil, giving birth, 
however, to enduring good ; and that the world was, 
upon the whole, very much the better for its occur- 
rence. Such were the feelings of complacent indul- 
gence with which the great body of frenchmen at 
least, and, perhaps, of Liberal politicians of all 
countries, had brought themselves to regard the 
Reign of Terror, the overthrow of the Christian 
rehgion, and the proscription or massacre of all the 
upper classes of society. Those who doubted these 
conclusions, and who still looked upon the first 
Trench Revolution and its consequences with distrust 
or hostility, were overpowered by the general pre- 
valence of these opinions, and silenced by the chorus 
which re-echoed the sentiments I have just described. 
Even in England, which had been the great adver- 
sary of all the doctrines of the Revolution of 1789, 
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a great change stole over us after our own Reform 
era of 1830. Although Liberalism with us assumed 
a milder form, yet from that period it became in the 
ascendant here; and however the more moderate 
disciples of that school might qualify tlieir opinions, 
and permit themselves to censure the excesses of the 
Eeign of Terror, yet they could not altogether repu- 
diate or condemn that movement in Europe which 
had been the parent of all modern LiberaUsm. 

It appears to me that the time has arrived when 

^i^ this verdict must be changed. Events have pra- 

tiinrf. nounced too strongly in favour of the principles of 

Conservatism to permit those who profess them to 

acquiesce any longer, or persist in the timid poUcy 

of silence. We are called upon to speak out boldly, 

and to assume what the French call ' the courage of 

our opinions.' Facts speak for themselves ; they are 

written upon the wall. Are we to refrain from 

pointing the finger to their significance, or to read 

the lesson which they teach to Civihsation ? 

First In the early part of the eighteenth century the 

thcdwiro example of England had given a great impulse to 

for poiiti- pohtical thought on the European Continent. The 

wiHins"^*' two ablest French writers of that period, Voltaire 

^2 to*"* ^^^ Montesquieu, had imbibed a warm admiration 

™m"ie''of ^°^ *^^ character of our institutions. The advance 

England, ^^jch we made, after the wars of Marlborough, to 

the rank of a first-rate power, while it roused the 

jealousy, fired the emulation of the French people. 

Although the military spirit of the nation and the 

ascendancy of the Court had completely choked all 
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the elements of constitutional freedom or independ- 
ence in France, yet still the traces of them did exist, 
as indeed they are to be found wherever the feudal 
system had existed. The desire to revise this was 
the first cause of that movement among the French 
people, which ultimately led to the Convocation of 
the States-General in 1789. It was an exceedingly 
rational, wise, and patriotic aspiration ; and could the 
movement have been confined within the hmits 
which were probably originally contemplated by its 
fii'st projectors, it would have been a blessing to 
mankind, both in the benefits which it would have 
conferred, and the calamities which it would have 
avoided. But the fiery impetuosity of the French 
character soon led the nation, hke a runaway steed, 
far beyond all bounds of reason and moderation. 
They were, in the first instance, stimulated by the 
desire to copy our institutions, but, by the fii'st acts 
of the Assembly of 1789, they not only disregarded 
and set them aside, but adopted principles diametri- 
cally opposite to ours. , 

Tlie fundamental basis of our English Constitution (First 
was, that it was really a mixed form of Government of tUo 
— that it was a Government of King, Lords, and couattiu- 
Commons ; and this division of power was no fanciful mj"^' ^ 
theoiy, no Constitution whicli existed merely upon "^ "'' 
paper, or in the pages of De Lolme. It is true that 
its action was not always apparent, or the springs 
which moved it visible, or indeed intelligible to a 
foreigner. These three principles were curiously 
blended and hitertwined with each other. Like the 
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functions of the great organs of life in the human 
body — the heart, the stomach, the lungs, or the 
brain — the most skilful poUtical anatomist could not 
always trace with distinctness their separate opera- 
tion ; but he knew generally, and with certainty, that 
their functions were all combined, that they produced 
an harmonious result, and that the influence of these 
three great elements in all really civihsed society was 
happily, although somewhat irregularly, apportioned. 
No one who is really acquainted with the working 
of the British Constitution from 1688, and, perhaps, 
from an earlier period, can question the correctness 
of this view. 
1 One great cause of the success with which we had 
united these three great component parts was, that 
instead of proclaiming, as the French lievolutionists 
did, a crusade against all the institutions and ideas 
which sprang from the feudal system, our whole 
Constitution was one adaptation of what we had 
inherited from that system to the changes wrought 
by time ; the groundwork at once of the subordina- 
tion and the ireedom of society was alike feudal 

The French Eevolution, which made war upon 
everything feudal, and violently uprooted the aris- 
tocratic element wherever it could be traced, 
whether in poHtical institutions, or in social manners, 
was from its very commencement diametrically 
opposed to the very existence of English laws, 
institutions, and to the whole framework of our 
society. 

It has been sometimes maintained that all the first 
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■■flteps of the Constituent Assembly were characterised 
I by wisdom and moderation, and that its failures, and 
I the subsequent evils and calamities of the Revolution, 
I were owing to the popular excesses in the Eeign of 
[ Terror. Such an opinion I regard as utterly erro- 
I neons. The first mistakes after the meeting of the 
States-General led to all the miseries which followed, 
by an almost inevitable sequence ; nay, these first 
errors are in their effects stiU destroying liberty, 

I order, and civilisation in Europe. I will quote two 
great authorities in confirmation of my own views, 
Mr. Burke, in his immortal work on tlie French 
Hevolution, notices with respect M. Mounier and 
a. de Lally ToUendal, who were conspicuous in the 
first Constituent Assembly as the heads of a small 
party who advocated tlie adoption of the British 
Constitution, and of two Chambers, one of Peers and 
one of Commons. He remarks that he does not 
confound these moderate and enhghtened politicians 
■with the partisans of Anarchy and Eevolution who 
Jed the Assembly, but he observes that he considers 
that they had in their ancient form of government, 
viz. the Three Estates — nobles, clergy, and people — 
the elements of a very excellent Constitution, and 
that it would have been far better to have adopted 
them than to have sought to imitate ours. The 
other authority to which I would refer is, in my 
mind, a very important one — it is the Emperor 
Napoleon I. In one of his conversations with Las 
Casas at St. Helena, the name of M. Necker was 
^^_ mentioned, and Napoleon observed, 'I consider 
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M- Necker to be tbe cause of all the miseries of the 
French Revolution, by consenting to the double vote 
of the Tiers £tat.' Tliis threw all the power into 
the hands of the Democracy, and led to all the subse- 
quent disaaters. Las Casas observed in reply, ' That 
if the French Revolution had not taken place. France 
would not have enjoyed a period of great happiness 
and glory.' Napoleon rephed, ' You mean my reign ; 
but France would have escaped great calamities.' 

The justice of these remarks, both of Napoleon 
and of Mr. Burke, is acquiring additional force by 
every day's experience of the progress of events. 
If France had adhered in 1789 to her national 
constitution of Three Estates, a balance might 
have been preserved, and the interests of the diffe- 
rent classes of society might have been protected, 
while rational hberty would in all probability have 
been established ; but when M. Necker conceded a 
point which gave the whole numerical superiority to 
the Democracy, and when the two other Estates, by 
uniting with the Tiers Etat, formed a Constituent 
Assembly, constituting one sole democratic governing 
bwly,, all the remaining institutions of the country 
were placed under its foot, and the Monarchy ceased 
to ex'at virtually, as it did nominally, two years 
aft.erward.i. The excesses of the Eeign of Terror 
prwinced a partial reaction, but, before anything 
like the BcmbUmce of order could be restored, the 
whole framework of society had been broken to 
pief^a, religion destroyed, and anarchy reduced to a 
wxlc. 
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It has been generally believed, that the Reign of The spirit 
I Terror, with its massacres and executions, its torrents oipifts"" 

I of innocent blood spilt upon the ecaffbld, its subver- ism^con" 

' sion of all religious worship, was but the temporary ap"^*an^' 

insanity of a people transported to madness by their ^^^T' 
sudden emancipation from what was depicted as a ^^^^' 
state of the most galling oppression, and excited ' 
to desperation by the attacks of combined Europe. 
This frenzy, it was supposed, had passed away never 
to return, and leaving the country free to adopt all 
f the measures of progressive improvement which the 

growing intelligence of the ^e dictated. The light 
which subsequent events, and very recent ones also, 
has shed upon these theories, has painfully awakened 
'i us to a sense of their fallacy. The poison with 

which Prance was inoculated during that disastrous 
t epoch, has never been eradicated. It has been 

crushed down ; it has been stamped upon ; it 
has been denounced by the wise and virtuous 
of all parties ; it has been supposed extinct, 
yet it reappears whenever the bonds of society 
I are at all relaxed, or the hand of power enfeebled. 

' What was the Paris insuiTection of June 1848, 

I with its Eed Eepublican flag raised in opposition 

to the tricolour ? What was the overthrow of the 
Empire, in September 1870 ? and what, above all, 
have been the recent exploits of the Commune, in 
May 1871, but a revival of ail the worst principles 
l of the school of EobespieiTe and Marat ? This was 

I not concealed but avowed during the whole period, 

i fi-om the overthrow of the Orleans dynasty, in 
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the beginning of 1848, to the establishment of 

the Second Empire, in December 1851, Clubs 

were established in every part of Paris, in which 

revolutionary orators uttered speeches in praise of 

Eobespierre, and, under the name of Marianne, 

eulogised the guillotine. 

Thethrea During twenf y ycars the vigour and firmness of the 

^mo^era Second Empire guarded France from tlie danger in- 

Eepubii- volved in the triumph of these doctrines ; but no 

S"nticBi sooner was that power overthrown, and in conse- 

wiihthoBo quence of the reverses wliich attended the Imperial 

anciaat arms, than Jacobinism aaain appeared more for- 

Jatobm- o I c 

ism. midable and more fanatical than ever, and brouglit 

the very existence of civilised society to the brink 
of annihilation. What are the doctrines, the prin- 
ciples, and the organisation of the Internationale 
but a new form of Jacobinism ? What is the creed 
of the Eed EepublJc but a summary of its principles ? 
1 The faith of the Eed Eepublic is contained in 
three articles : the Jirstia a profession of the absolute 
and entire equality of all mankind, and the hostility 
of the Eed Eepublic to aU kings, to all nobles, and 
titles, and distinctions of every kind, which shall in- 
fringe upon that perfect equality. The second of 
these articles is the abolition of all religious pro- 
fessions of faith, and all public worship whatever. 
The creed of the Eed Eepubhcan is Atheism, but he 
does not directly interfere with the private convictions 
of individuals ; he is only opposed to any public or 
collective act of religious worship. The third article 
in the Eed Eepublicau code is the confiscation of all 
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property to the uses of the State. Private property 
is denounced as a usurpation and a robbery. The 
State alone is to be the great owner of property, 
and to undertake the duties of its distribution, bo as 
to maintain the whole nation in a state of perfect 
equality. 

It is lowering to the pride of human reason, that 
such a profession of principles should be reaUy 
descriptive of the opinions and purposes of large 
and influential classes of the French nation. It is 
melancholy to know that tliey should be maintained 
not merely by small sects like the Anabaptists of the 
sixteenth century, or the Mormons of Utah, but by 
powerful bodies of the leading nation of Conti- 
nental Europe. Those who enter the lists in 
opposition to the champions of these theories, will 
find that they have to deal with antagonists not only 
inspired with a wild enthusiasm, but gifted with 
great ijigenuity and ability, enlisted in defence of 
■these extravagant doctrines. When once men desert 
the guide of experience, when they cease to consider 
human society, aa built upon the certain principles 
existing in human nature itself, and wlien they 
suppose that they can reconstruct the world in 
accordance with their own views, there is no prac- 
tical absurdity which their lively imaginations will 
not coin sophistries to defend. Experience never 
teaches them, the ruin of a thousand abortive schemes 
only stimulates them to construct the thousand and 
first, and they are ever ready to stake the very exist- 
ence of society on the success of the last new scheme. 
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Tliere are certain actions which those who are 
termed the advanced school of politicians Iiold as the 
basis of their code of principlG3. The first is, that 
all-existing governments are founded upon error, 

usurpation, and corruption ; that they sacrifice the 
many to the benefit of the few ; and that no argu- 
ments in their favour derived from prescription are 
entitled to a moment's attention. Existing society 
must, accorduig to them, be entirely uprooted and 
reared anew from its very foundations on a totally 
different system. According to them the State must 
govern all and distribute everything. Every detail 
of life, every business, every employment, the whole 
machinery of civilised life, must be regulated ac- 
cording to the despotic autliority of this anonymous 
sovereign, which they call the State, and they 
anticipate universal happiness, and an emancipation 
from all evils which afflict humanity, ft'om the estab- 
lishment of such a social order. It is inconceivable 
that ideas so utterly wild and chimerical, and so 
entirely repugnant not only to true philosophy, but 
to common sense, should have really become for- 
midable, or that they should actually threaten the 
whole fabric of modem civilisation. But the fact is 
indisputable. The principles of the Eed Republicans, 
the exploits of the Communists, the existence of the 
Internationale, are facts as certain as any within the 
range of our daily experience. They date from the 
Eevolution of 1789, and from those principles which 
were assumed as the fundamental basis of that great 
social convulsion. They have been growing ever 
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j since, and though often crushed and subdued for the 

I moment, they have never been extirpated, and have 

I risen again from every defeat, and are at present 

\ more dangerous to society than they have been at 

I any former period since the Eeign of Terror. 

I The watchwords of tlie first French Revolution 

I were Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity; and they con- 

! tinue to be the shibboleth of Jacobinism to this day. 

It is a strong instance of the pernicious effects wbich 

I may flow from the adoption of one great error. 

Equality is not tbe natural condition of mankind ; it 

I is totally incompatible with the existence of society ; 

I it never has existed, and it never can exist, K it were 

I possible to establish it, it would be destructive of all 

I that is exalted or refined in human nature. The 

I attempt to introduce it is a violence offered to the 

very nature of man. Institutions designed to foste r 

such a pr inciple are ne cessarily contrary txf all tha t 

; we call civilisation, and to tlie very existen ce of 

huiiian society. We often have heard philosophers 

of this democratic school assert that ' Nature made 

all men equal ;' and those among tliem who happened 

to have any belief in God vary the phrase by saying 

! that ' God made all men equal.' They consider that 

the perversity of man has defeated the scheme of 

! Nature or tbe intentions of Providence, and that the 

highest wisdom of an advanced civilisation is to bring 

[ back human society to its proper and original condi- 

I tion. Now all this is an entire and absolute fallacy ; 

I it is quite contrary to all the evidence of fact, and to 

all the conclusions of a sane and reasonable philo- 

L^ 
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sophy. It is not difficult to demonstrate that it is 
irreconcilably opposed to that very civilisation, that 
very progress, and that greatest-happiness principle 
for the greatest number which its disciples profess 
their purpose to promote. If God had intended that 
all men should have been equal, he would doubtless 
have made all men equal. Omnipotence would not 
have allowed itself to be defeated by the revolt of its 
creatures. It is easy to perceive that great inequality 
is not only a condition of human society, but is abso- 
lutely necessary to the development of those purposes 
which are indicated to us as the design of our Creator. 
If all men were equal there could be no development 
of a higher nature, no progress, even in the sense in 
which these very philosophers use the word. The 
tendency to advance, and to advance at different rates 
of speed, could only be arrested by arbitrary laws, 
which would be fatal to liberty. The free and un- 
controlled action of the human race must always pro- 
duce inequalities, and the attempt to curb it would 
necessarily be vain, and could only occasion misery 
and ruin. Inequality is the great law of nature. 
Every physical and moral quality — strength, beauty, 
intellectual capacity — all our mental and corporeal 
faculties, are distributed in the most unequal propor- 
tions. The advance of society instead of tending to 
diminish these inequalities proceeds in a directly con- 
trary direction, and augments the disparity. When 
the first French Eevolutionists proclaimed this prin- 
ciple of equality they raised a perpetual conliict with 
the essential elements of human society. Such would 
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have been the inevitable result even if tbey bad had 
a totally new communiiy to work upon; but when 
they sought to deal with an old, complicated, and 
highly civilised nation like France, nothing but con- 
fusion and anarchy could follow. The history of the 
last eighty years has been that of a perpetually recur- 
ring attempt to carry out these anarchical theories, 
constantly defeated by the movement of the society 
they aim to subva't ; but the struggle has been fatal 
to the prosperity and happiness of the nation. 

The first French Eevolution was commenced upon 
the assumption that it was evoked by, and that it re- 
placed, a state of society utterly corrupt and vicious ; 
that the wide-spread abuses which it had destroyed, 
whether fiscal, legal, or social, were intolerable ; and 
that, whatever may have been the sufferings of the 
first period, they were a cheap price to pay for our 
deliverance from such a state of things. All Conti- 
nental Liberals, of whatever siiade or degree, unite in 
this view; and iu considering the Eevolution of 1789 
US a great stride in progress made by the civilised 
world. Now I totally deny all these propositions, 
and first of all I believe that the grossest exaggera- 
tion has prevailed respecting the vices of Frencii 
society previous to the Eevolution, and the magni- 
tude of the abuses which it swept away. 
^ We may always observe that it is a part of the 
province of revuiutiouary leaders to blacken and to 
vilify the past state of tilings, while, as a general 
rule, their accusations are utterly untrustworthy. It 
is their business to raise a cry against the institutiuua 
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thcy aim at 8ubvertmg, and the attackiug party has 
greatly the advantage in these conflicts. The defence 
is generally far less active, and the disposition of ihe 
masses is to sympathise with the assailants. If the 
attack be successful, the defenders are swept away 
with the institutions which have fallen, A success 
quite silences the defence of those who have 
perished. 

There are two modern writers who have in recent 
times given to us descriptions of the state of society 
immediately previous to the Eevolution. The one is 
M. de TocquevUle, in his ' L'Ancien Ei^gime et la 
Eevolution ;' the other is M. Eaudot, Member of the 
Council General of Lyons, in his ' La France avant la 
Eevolution.' The high reputation of M.deTocqueville 
as a political and philosophical writer gives to his 
work the weight of a great authority, M. Eaudot 
is less generally known, but his work well merits 
a careful perusal. M. de Tocqueville is quite in- 
capable of any intention of perversion of facts, either 
by the suggestio falsi or the suppressio vert ; but all 
history is insensibly coloured by the opinions or pre- 
judices of its authors. The same events will read 
very differently when narrated by- the pen of the 
Jacobite, David Hume, and of the Liberal, Macaulay. 
M. de Tocqueville was an accomplished man of 
letters, but he belonged entirely to the doctrinaire 
school of French politicians. That party, while it 
censured all the violences of tlie Eeign of Terror, yet 
iiilly adopted the principle of the Eevolution of 
1789 as a sharp remedy for inveterate and intoler- 
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able abuses, that tlie condition of France and the 
Ancien E^gime was hopelessly vicious, and that the 
era of 1789 was a new epoch in the history of 
civilised man, from which we are to date the birth 
of a regenerated race. These are the ideas con- 
stantly presented to us by all the French historians, 
philosophers and pohtical writers, for the last eighty 
years, not only by disciples of the perfectibility 
school, like Victor Hugo, but by Michelet, Migiiet, 
Thiers, and even by Madame de Stael. M. de Tocque- 
ville is entirely identified witli the views entpn-flino.-! 
by all these writers. We must not look to him for 
any spirit of impartial analysis. He considers the past 
entirely from the point of view in which it is re- 
garded by the public writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which his whole work endorses. 

M. Baudot approaches his subject in a far more 
independent spirit. He is by no means the pane- 
gyrist of the Ancien Regime. He fully admits its 
evils and its abuses ; but he takes a much more im- 
partial view of the condition of society which existed 
under it, and he points to many institutions which 
contained the germ of improvement, if these seeds had 
been cultivated. M. Raudot seeks to place himself 
in the position which we may imagine might have 
been occupied by M. de Malesherbes, M. Mounier, 
or M. de Lally Tollendal. He points out many 
checks interposed by custom, by the authority of the 
Parlemens of Paris and of the provinces, and by 
public opinion, which controlled the absolute exer- 
cise of the royal power. He describes man ■ of tlie 
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provincial institutions, whicli contained the elements 
of local self-government, and which were opposed to 
that centralisation which was one of the consequences 
of the Revolution. His work will be found a 
valuable complement to M. de Tocqueville's, qualify- 
ing the severity of the charges preferred by the latter 
against the old monarchy. M. de Tocqueville, like 
almost all the writers of the present century, appears 
as a counsel against the monarchy. M. Eaudot seeks 
lo aspire, in some degree, to a judicial character. It 
is so difficult, when the events are so near our ovra 
time, and are so intimately connected with the 
present, to exercise this judicial faculty, that I think 
M. Eaudot is ahnost the only French author who has 
made any attempt to do it. 

We have now arrived at a new stage in this his- 
tory, another act in this great drama, which the 
Trench have been playing before mankind for the last 
eighty years. It is pregnant with the most important 
lessons which history ever gave to the human race ; 
and we should be blind indeed, wilfully bhiid, if we 
did not endeavour to read them. The first great 
I truth which they declare is, that the awful events of 
thfi last eighteen months are not insulated and uncon- 
nected occurrences, but that they are part and parcel 
of the first French Eevolution just as completely as 
was the Eeign of Terror. They are the effects of pre- 
i cisely the same causes which have been constantly at 
I work, agitating the whole mass of the French nation 
I ever since. I do not mean that they are only similar 
causes, but that they are actually the same which 
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have been perpetually recurring during the whole 
intervening period. 

The Convocation of the States-General was a strictly 
legal, and, as far as France could be considered as 
possessing donuant political rights or liberties, a con- 
stitutional proceeding. The principle of the States- Monarchy 
General representing in three separate and distinct chametpr 
assemblies the Nobility, the Clei^y, and the Commons, 
was not very dissimilar from that of oiir own British 
constitution. It certairdy presented a basis upon 
which, without revolution, the structure of limited 
monarchy and constitutional government might have 
been raised. It was in theory, and might have proved 
in practice, a limited monarchy, differing no doubt in 
several important particulars, but similar in its general 
features to our own. It would have recognised the A 
different classes in the community. The Nobility of 
France numbered a body consisting of about 200,000 
persons. The word Nobility with us designates only 
the Peerage and the immediate descendants and near 
relations of the members of that body. The term is 
used in the Ancien Eegime in France in a much 
wider sense. It included all those properly entitled 
to bear arms, and might he regarded as embracing the 
two classes who in England are generally described as 
Nobility and Gentry. This class would have com- 
prised all the proprietors of land and all the higher 
members of the legal profession, who would have 
sent their representatives to constitute a sort of House 
of Peers, elected by the whole body of those whom 
we should term the Upper Classes in this country. 
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The Clergy would of course have represented notJ 
only the spiritual but the material interests of theirl 
order ; and the Tiers Etat would have formed an ' 
Assembly resembling our own House of Commons, but ] 
possibly rather more democratic in its compositiont. 
Such a form of government would certainly not have I 
been revolutionary. It would have been based, like 
our own, upon the ancient laws and institutions of 
the country. It would have recognised all existing 
interests. It would have had many strong monarchical 
and feudal sympathies. The three bodies would have 
restrained and modified each other's separate action, 
while at the same time the publicity of free discussion 
and the influence of popular institutions would have 
introduced a spirit of genuine liberty throughout the 
whole. 

There cannot be a doubt, it appears to me, in an 
impartial mind, not imbued with the fanaticism of 
democracy, that if France, in the Convocation of the 
States-General in 1789, coidd have adopted this legal 
and moderate course, that nation would have avoided 
great suSerings, great reversew, and terrible calamities; 
and that, in this present year (1872), France would j 
be far happier, richer, more prosperous, more power- 
ful, more progressive, and, above all, more free than 
she is at present. It seems manifest to an unprejudiced 
mind, that the eighty- three years which have elapsed, 
with all their struggles, aspirations, and hopes, have 
left her in a state far more pitiable and far more 
desperate than she occupied at that time. Nearly a 
century of struggles and convulsions has left her pro- 
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strate, bleeding, with all lier idols broken — liberty, 
prosperity, national wealth, military glory, supremacy 
among the nations of Europe, every one of these 
illusions, which they in their turn cherished, are 
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If there is one of all tlieir idols which still re- i 
mains partially erect, it is that phantom of Equality, a 
which they have so madly pursued throughout the I 
whole period. Equahty is like one of those spectres 
in a German legend, which appears to the benighted 
traveller in the form of a beautiful woman, lures him 
on in pursuit through every danger, and when he 
supposes that he is on the point of embracing her, 
turns suddenly into a ghastly and frightful apparition. 
Equality was, according to the disciples of 1789, to 
have given them hberty : it has given to them alter- 
nations of anarchy and military despotism. Equality 
was to have given them prosperity, and they groan 
under a load of taxation which threatens them with 
national bankruptcy. Equality was to have given 
them peace, and, after eighty years of the most deso- 
lating wars the world has ever seen, they find tlieir soil 
invaded, some of their fairest provinces wrested from 
them, and a foreign conqueror triumphant in their 
capital. It may be that there is more equality among 
Frenchmen now than there was previous to 1789- A 
demagogue, like Gambetta, may be a fugitive to-day 
and president of a republic to-morrow. The work- 
man Assi may be toiling in a factory and earning 
his livelihood by daily wages one year, and the 
next may be the head of a secret association 
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threateniog the very existence of society and civilisa- 
tion throughout Europe. Every one may be equally 
exposed to all possible vicissitudes, and the position 
of all may be as uncertain and precarious that no 
idea of solid position or assured rank can possibly 
elevate one class, or even one man, over another. It 
is the equality of the Oriental nations, where a man 
may be born a slave and die grand vizier. 

The striking justice and truth of the remark of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., in hia conversation with Las 
Casaa at St. Helena, that M. Necker was responsible for 
the calamities of the first French Kevolution, when he 
conceded to the Tiers Etat a double representation, 
is confirmed by all hghta of subsequent experience. 
When the States-General met in May 1789, the 
future destinies of France were at their disposal. On 
the one hand, they had the example of England to 
guide them, and the proof before their eyes, that it 
had practically led to tlie highest state of prosperity, 
security, national greatness, and real libei-ty. On 
the other, they were invited by speculative philo- 
sophers, wild enthusiasts, and men practically 
unacquainted with the conduct of public affaire, to 
plunge at once into an unknown region, and to 
experimentalise upon all the problems of human 
society. It is often asked with some impatience, 
particularly by statesmen and pohticians engaged in 
the fierce struggles of party warfare, ' What is the 
use of recurring to the past, and of asking a ques- 
tion which cannot receive a reply? What would 
have been the result if a different course had been 
adopted at any former juncture ? No one can 
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possibly undertake to affirm, with any certainty, what 
might have happened under circuraBtances altogether 
different. Such speculations are idle and unprofit- 
able, and only tend to divert our minds from the 
actual questions pressing for immediate solution.' 
Such arguments are very plausible, and, to a consider- 
able extent, they are just. The practical side of 
politics must always outweigh its speculative one in 
moments of action. The first Napoleon was fond of 
quoting a line of Voltaire's in ' Mbrt de Cesar ' : 

Car j'ai toujoura trouv^ que dans cHaque ^vemement 
Le destin dta ^tata depend d'un moment. 

Act. i. Scene 1. 

Such is no doubt the case, but that moment might 
have been prepared by a long train of previous 
thought ; and its action, though quick as the electric 
flash, may be imparted to it by a very long previous 
train of causes. 

France had to choose, at that eventfiil epoch, English 
between two systems totally different in all their tioD^ae"^' 
essential parts from each other. It is no question of ^^It mh 
abstract speculation, but of the highest practical ^^ gyg. 
importance to determine, at the distance of eighty J^'i^'^'^^^ 
years, which of these two systems was the true one. 
The past is no doubt irrevocable, but human affairs * 
may still be largely influenced by the answer which 
may be given to this question. Our Eugiwh Cbn- 
stitution was built upon the ancient institutions and 
laws of our country, which we did not seek to sub- 
vert, but which we made the foundation upon whicli 
we raised the whole framework of our political and 
national existence. Everywhere the laws and usages, 
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the customs and traJitions, of the feudal syBtem 
entered into our scheme of Government. Our 
liberties, not lesa than the distinctions of our ranks, 
had a feudal origin. They have been in great part 
formed in former times by the struggles of our 
Barons with the Crown. They were the legitimate 
fruit of that spirit of independence, and that feeling 
of personal honour and self-respect which the 
traditions of Chivalry had created. Tliroughout all 
English society, from the higliest to the lowest, our 
manners were inlluenced by the ideas we associated 
with the word 'gentleman.' Equality of ranks and 
conditions was so far from being, even in theory, a 
part of our national polity, that it was totally repug- 
nant, both in spirit and in practice, to all our 
national institutions, and to the very complexion of 
our national character. Upon this basis of different 
ranks, of different conditions, of different fortunes, we 
have reared the whole edifice of that Constitutional 
Liberty, of which we are so proud ; and we believe 
the excellence of our system is greatly due to that 
very mixture of old and new, to that very preservation 
of feudal institutions curiously interwoven with our 
present state of society, wliich the Democratic philo- 
sophers of the French scliool so bitterly denounced. 
As I have before observed, this social element 
blended together led to a political constitution creating 
a real mixed form of government. King, Lords, and 
Commons did not represent an abstract theory, but a 
living fact. The French had all the advantage of 
our example with its practical result before them, 
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and they also had all the materials which we had 
retained. France was no doubt more monarchical 
previous to 1789 than was England, but she pos- 
sessed all the same coostituents only in somewhat 
different proportions. The original constitution of the 
States-General properly worked, or the adoption of 
our own system of two independent Chambers, would 
gradually have swept away abuses, and assimilated 
her condition more nearly to ours. Prance had all 
the materials previous to the meeting of the States- 
General for entering upon a course, if not precisely 
identical, yet not dissimilar from our own. That 
system was a Monarchical form of government largely 
imbued with the feudal spirit, giving great power and 
influence to the Aristocratic element, assigning con- 
siderable weight to the Democratic spirit, cherishing 
a great love of ancient traditions, preserving local 
institutions, and restricting the direct action of 
Government ou all the details of our domestic 
policy. 

Although tliere no doubt existed many evils in 
the old forms of FrcQch Government, yet there was 
also much good ; and, as in our own case, evils would 
gradually have yielded before a wise .and cautious 
curative policy. It cannot be too strongly or too 
often insisted upon that the course of the French 
llevolution was diametrically the reverse of this. 
There is a vague impression abroad, that England 
and France have both been treading in the same 
path, only at different rates of progress; that the 
principles are the same, ultiiough tlie manner of 
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applying them may be different. This I wholly 
deny. France might, in May 1789, have adopted 
the same principles which England had embraced. 
She did adopt the very opposite ones. She resolved 
upon the rash experiment of destroying, as far as was 
possible, the whole framework of her existing civili- 
sation, of making war upon the past, of sweeping 
away ranks, privileges, property, religion, everything 
which had previously existed, and reconstructing the 
whole edifice of society according to certain wild 
theories engendered in the brains of a few enthu- 
siasts. The lights of experience were wholly rejected, 
and the world was to be fashioned anew, according 
to the visions of Jean-Jacques Eousseau, and other 
theorists of the perfectibility school. They had 
pt3rsuaded themselves that all the evils which afflict 
humanity had had their source in the errors and 
blunders of statesmen and legislators, and that, by 
sweeping every vestige of these away, they might 
reconstruct human institutions upon a pure model. 
The first step in this process was to establish a 
complete Democracy, and this they proceeded im- 
mediately to effect. The double representation of 
the Tiers Etat gave them a great preponderance, 
and the fusion of the Three Estates into one Assembly 
completed the work. Erom the moment that this 
fusion was accomplished, the Eevolution was in fact 
consummated ; France was transformed, as by an 
enchanter's wand, from an old and absolute Monarchy, 
into a new and untried Eepublic. All real political 
power became vested in the Assembly. It is true 
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that the title of King did not immediately disappear, 
but the reality of power had wholly departed. The 
succeeding events of that disastrous period were but 
the steps towards an inevitable conclusion. The 5th 
and 6th October 1789, when the King and Queen 
were forced into Paris, were compelled to leave 
Versailles, and to fix their residence in the Tuileries, 
their capture at Varennes in their attempt to escape, 
and the final catastrophe of the 10th August 1792, 
were but different acts in the same drama. The | 
Monarchy of France fell, and was replaced by a pure 
Democratic RepubUc, on the day when the Three 
Estates were merged into one Assembly. 

There is another popular impression which is Popular 

n J 1 • 1 • 1 • French 

equally erroneous, and which is very general in writers 
France. It is that all the crimes and atrocities Jhe^pre!^, 
which disfigured the first French Eevolution are eirorsof 
confined to the Reign of Terror, which existed at its ^g^^i^®^*^^ 
height from the fall of the Girondists to the death of ^^°°' ^^^ 

*^ ^ ^ ^ connne 

Robespierre. This darkest page in the history of them to the 
European civilisation is made responsible for- all the Terror, 
follies, mistakes, and crimes which sully the earlier 
periods. It has certainly sufficient of its own to 
answer for, without being made to bear the burthen 
of the sins of its predecessors. The Reign of Terror 
is not responsible for the grievous faults of the 
previous years from 1789, although they may fairly 
be charged with being the causes of the culminating 
atrocities of the reign of Robespierre. 

The two principles upon which the French Revo- The two 
lution was based, seem to have been the absolute cipL^or' 

the first 
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natural equality of man and the dogma, that the 

sovereignty of the people is the only legitimate 

f source of power. From the first of these principles 

followed, logically, the entire destruction of the whole 
, existing social system in France. The same results 
would have foIlt)wed in any civilised society whatever, 
for perfect equality was quite incompatible with any 
■ form of civilisation. Great disparity in the conditions 
of life is coeval with the first birth of human society ; 
, and, BO far it is a part of the veiy nature of man, as 
. he issues from the hands of his Creator ; and the 
whole moral government of the world, and the 
entire intellectual developmeot and progress of the 
human race, ie a necessary consequence of this in- 
equaJity. So far from the advance of civilisation 
tending to diminish, it invariably augments, these 
inequalities. The older a nation is, the more dense 
its population, and the more varied the features of 
its organisation, the greater and wider will be the 
inequalities between the difierent ranks in the com- 
munity which composes it. It is not to be inferred, 
that this inequality of conditions leads to a propor- 
tionate ineqifahty in the happiness of individuals. 
There is a vast variety and amount of compensations 
under every circumstance of human life ; and we 
must always recollect that, in all old and thickly 
populated States, this inequality follows from the 
necessary and inevitable divisions and subdivisions 
of labour and employments. A crowded state of 
society can only exist, and, stilt more, can only 
exist in a highly civilised fonn, where there is this 
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inequality pervading the whole society. Among 
younger nations and commuuitiea, in an earlier stage 
of developnaent, these inequalities become less marked. 
A young American, in one of the Western States, 
may try his hand at a number of different trades ; 
he may begin as a blacksmith, change and become 
a baker, set up a liquor shop, go into commerce, and 
die a millionaire or President of the Eepubhe. He 
might not be guided merely by a fickle disposi- 
tion in these changes ; but supposing him gifted 
with sagacity, energy, and intelligence, he might 
adroitly seize the different openings which the vary- 
ing demands of a new and ever-shifting state of 
society might naturally offer ; while in a country 
hke England such a change of occupations would 
speedily end in ruin. Every man's line in life ia 
marked out for hira by the fact, that every other line 
is filled up by others, and that if he leaves an occu- 
pation or profession which he has pursued for some 
time, his place is immediately occupied by another, 
while his own entrance into a new course of life is 
barred by the prior occupation of others. 

These diversities in pursuits, occupations, and c 
means of Mvelihood, spring naturally from the three n 
great divisions into wliich all civilised communities i, 
necessarily resolve themselves. It is quite obvious 
that manual labour is the great cause of aU produc- 
tion whatever ; whether it be agriculture, manufac- 
tures, or trades, all are necessarily the work of man's 
hands, directed indeed by mind and intelhgence, and 
set in motion by capital ; but the amount of mind 
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and intelligence required to plan and direct bears no 
sort of proportion to the amount of labour required 
to execute the work which is planned ; and from this 
it necessarily results, that the vast majority of the 
population of any coiuitry must be engaged in occu- 
pations requiring manual labour. There is evidently 
the work to be done ; we cannot have food or cloth- 
ing, or houses to live in, or furniture to fill them, or 
ships to bring us foreign productions, or, in short, 
any object of common utility whatever, if we except 
those few productions which are used in their purely 
simple and natural state, without human laboiu*. 
There is before our eyes in this world an immense 
amount of work which must necessarily be per- 
formed, and which, if not performed, vnl\ lead to a 
retrograde motion in civilisation. The great mass 
of mankind must of necessity be manual labourers, 
and must earn their subsistence by the work of their 
hands. Capitalists, and those who employ and direct 
this labour, must form a distinct class, and a much 
smaller one than that of the workers ; and tliose who 
possess property already acquired, and who are 
enabled to live upon its proceeds with more or leas 
of affluence and of luxury, must constitute a third 
class, elevated above the other two. These are the 
three natural divisions of society, into which all 
civilised communities must resolve themselves, and 
they themselves constitute a wide difference in the 
conditions of men. The practical difference between 
the condition of a working man on a farm, or on a 
railroad, or in a manufactory or a mine, and any 
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one possessed of an independent income, however 
moderate, is far greater than that which separates 
the man of moderate independent income from a 
milhonaire or a great noble. Our levellers and de- 
mocrats in later times have become aware of this 
distinction, and seek to efliice it by arbitrary schemes 
for the abolition of property, or, rather, for its as- 
sumption by the State, upon whom is to devolve the 
duty of maintaining all the individuals of the com- 
munity in a state of perfect equality. These insti- 
tutions, if they were possible, would be the most 
oppressive and tyrannical in practice that can be 
conceived. It must be apparent to common sense, 
that they are utterly impracticable, and that these 
three great divisions must remain under any form of 
human society. 

The effect of this attempt to force equality uponj 
an ancient nation, under these circumstances, would | 
be necessarily vain ; it would lead to infinite con- j 
fusion and misery. The belief, if disseminated among 
the labouring and lower classes of the community — 
that they were entitled to this perfect equality, and 
that every deviation from it was a usurpation, and a 
wrong inflicted upon them^would poison ail the 
natural affections of mankind. A bitter hostility 
would spring up between classes mutually dependent 
upon each other, and whose prosperity and happiness 
are indissolubly connected ; and if this principle is 
mischievous in all communities, because utterly false 
in itself and incompatible with human nature, it is 
doubly and trebly so in an ancient, monarchical, and 
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aristocratic nation such as France was. There, at 
every step in its progi'ess of destruction, it must 
trample upon prescriptive rights, legal possessions, 
property,and all the ties which bind togetlier her social 
relations ; and what does it offer by which to replace 
them ? — Utopian schemes, and chimerical theories, 
which never have been, and never will be, realised, 
and which none of those speculative philosophers 
ever has, or ever can, bring to the test of experience. 
Thedogma The next dogma which led the understanding or 
rpignty of imaginations of men astray at that period, was the 
doctrine that tlie sovereignty of the people was the 
only source of legitimate power. I apprehend that 
what the disciples of this particular faith might have 
meant was, that the sovereign will of the people 
ought to have been, in their opinion, the source of 
political power, not that it was, or that it ever had 
actually been so. Where, in the whole history of the 
world, did they ever find any society actually founded 
upon that principle ? The oldest civilisation upon the 
globe is that of the Asiatic nations, and to this day 
their population greatly exceeds that of the rest of 
the world ; but where among any of them, from the 
earliest times, was such a principle ever found at the 
root of society? Despotic Government seems to 
have been cotemporary with their very birth, and 
continues to this day. I suppose that it will not be 
looked for among the earlier nations of the American 
continent, or that it was discovered in Mexico or 
Peru by Cortes or Pizarro. It certainly never has 
offered itself to the researches of the traveller in the 
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interior of Africa, or among the savage' tribes 
scattered over other portions of the globe. 

I have remarked in a former work, that all science 
is founded either upon the exact sciences, upon the 
evidence of fact derived from observations and 
analysis, or from tije results of experimental philo- 
sophy, testing by experience the truth of theories, 
and proving them by actual experiment. Political 
science is no exception to this rule. It must be 
pursued by the same methods. Now where do we 
find that the sovereign will of the people has in 
former times ever established a Government, or 
ruled a nation ? It is not difficult to trace the first 
commencement of government in almost all rude 
nations. Instead of originating in the wiU of the 
people, it almost always begins with some military 
leader. Force cannot be created unless it is in some 
shape organised and disciplined. It cannot be 
organised and disciplined, except by the predomi- 
nance of one will over other wills in any military 
body : one must command, and otliers obey. This 
relation does not spring up from the voluntary act 
of the mass recognising the necessity of discipline, 
and willingly submitting themselves to it. It takes its 
rise from the natural inequality of man, and the 
superiority in the qualities essential to command, 
which one individual possesses over another. One 
man is braver, more energetic, more self-possessed 
in the hour of danger, gifted with a stronger will, 
and of greater power of gaining an ascendancy over 
his fellows, cither by forrc or affection. Such an 
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individual naturallv works to the sur&ce. If there 
are wars with other tribes* he acquires by d^rees 
an absolute authority over his soldiers. He punishes 
first the weak or cowardly, next the carele» or 
mutinous — ^mankind always reverence successful force 
— he becomes gradually a leader of men, a con- 
queror, a founder of an empire ; or, if this is not the 
work of one individual, it is the work of a succeaedon 
treading in each other's footsteps. This is the 
natural progress of society, particularly in all its 
early stages. Where do we find in it nx^m for the 
principle, that the sovereignty of the people is the 
legitimate source of all authority ? What is meant 
by a natural right of this kind ? or how can we show 
that this is the source of all legitimate power, when it 
seems clear that power never was originally derived 
fiT>m it ? And it is not difiicult to show, that evai ia 
the rare cases in which some faint shadow of such a 
power has existed, it never has been eitlier per* 
manent, or duMg its transient duration at all fiivour- 
able, either to individual Hberty, social happiness, or 
national greatness. 

The two main principles, therefore, upon which 
the French Revolution appears to have been founded 
were utterly false ; and it is by no means surprising 
that the attempt to put them into practice led almost 
immediately to complete anarchy. No previous 
Bevolution that had ever taken place was so complete 
in its disastrous results, for none ever aimed at so 
entire a subversion of the past. There was a sort of 
pedantry in this spirit of change which was almost 
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ridiculous in its minuteness. The days of the week, 
the months of the year, must be altered, and the 
names of the streets must be re-christened. 

A still more important revolution was to be effected Havdiiit£<»l 
in the religious ideas of the nation. The desire ugainst 
whicli is generally entertained by the Liberals of the "^ *"""' 
present day, to pass entirely over all the errors and 
crimes of that period, has induced them to turn 
aside from the recollections of this chapter in the 
Eevolutionary annals. It is scarcely remembered 
now that, for at least eight years, the Christian rehgion 
was formally abolished in France. I do not suppose 
that Christians were forbidden to worship in the 
privacy of their own houses, but all public celebra- 
tion of Divine worship of every kind and of every 
sect ceased. There were no organised ministers of 
religion. The whole property of the Church was 
confiscated. There was no payment whatever to the 
clergy of any denomination. The churches were 
appropriated to secular uses. The priesthood were 
generally driven into exile. I suppose that there is no 
parallel case, since the estabUshment of Christianity, 
in which all the practices of religion had been so 
thoroughly and effectually abolished. It is very 
remarkable also to notice, that so completely had 
reUgious feeling and principle been eradicated from 
the minds of the people, that this momentous change 
led to no struggle, was followed by no popular mani- 
festations whatever. If any attempt of a similar kind 
were made in England, or Scotland, or Ireland, at 
the present time, what a reaction it woidd occasion. 
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Woulii I'li'itbytwiftriB, or Wetleyans, or IndepeiideDts, 
UV ik|fli«lM, or \Utimui Catholiot, quietlj nibude into 
ijolliiiif^? Would their fervid zeal not immediately 
t>r(>nlc out \nU} tlie meet violeut demoustratioDS 
ngHitiMt Hii(!li an aatault upon tbeir most cherished 
(umvictioni), Uut not a nyniptom of the existence of 
mv\\ fenlinji^B whs ever manifested' throughout the 
whulo of thofM! mij^hty changes. The French Eevo- i 
lutidii, tlinmgliout its whole course from 1789 to it» J 
dvcrlhrow by NujkjIuou in 1800, exhibited the most 
jjcil'i'i'l, itninrercnce to all religious sentiment, and 
ihit lilLUniiNt howtility li» all religious establishments. 
I uuist r<'])eat iignin that no view can be more 
nUNliiknii tlinn llml of representing the French Eevo- 
lulioii, in its commencement, as a pure, noble, and 
wi*e iiuivomonl, arising out of the growing enlighten- 
intnit. of siMiiely, ftnd only subsequently disfigured 
Ity ihi' li'ni]Htmry excesses of a jwriod of popular 
tlnlinuiti, I'Vtui it,*< very birth otid during its whole 
iKHirw> ihii lii'rtt French Uevolulioa was pregnant 
with pvil, witf utterly false in principle, and was 
dia%\irwl by violeuce and crime. It was quite 
nWH'WHi-j' Hud iuevitftble th«U as il pa>ceeded, all its 
iW'koF iVwiuivs sJioidd assume au inteuser ishade ; but 
thvy OitM^'i) fVoiu the begintung. aud its later hornxs 
1NM9 but the iwtHjnid off>(>rit)}; vi ils origiual ernxs 
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It is the more necessary to assert these positions, 
since even to the present day each of the earlier 
phases of the Kevolution has its champions, who re- 
gard its later crimes, calamities, and ultimate failure, 
as the result of a departure from that particular stage 

all the guilt and follies of the French Revolution, yet that its 
violence and its anarchy had its birth long previous to that 
period, and commenced from the very first assembling of the 
States-General. The establishment of a purely democratic form 
of government by the union of the Three Estates was their first 
act. Monarchy existed only in name from that period. The 
confiscation of the property of the Church and of the estates of 
emigrants, and the abolition of all titles — all these were the work 
of the Constituent Assembly. All the legislative acts which con- 
summated the first French Revolution were enacted during its 
reign ; and in reading the annals of that period we are led by so 
insensible a gradation from violence to violence, and from crime 
to crime, that it is almost impossible to draw a line which would 
distinctly trace the commencement of revolutionary anarchy. 
The execution of the inoffensive and well-intentioned Louis XVI. 
preceded the date assigned as the commencement of the Reign of 
Terror by nearly six months. The Girondists, whom some 
classes of French Republicans contrast with *• the Mountain ' as a 
high and pure class of Republicans, were equally participators 
with the Jacobins in the murder of that blameless monarch, and 
fell themselves a few months after by the hands of their more 
savage, but scarcely less criminal, contemporaries. 

1789, June 17. Three Orders united into one body and declared 

to be the National Assembly. 

„ „ 20. The oath to provide a new Constitution. 

„ July 14. The taking of the Bastille. 

„ Aug. 4. Abolition of privileged ordef s. 

„ Oct. 6. The King and Queen compelled to enter Paris. 

„ Nov. 2. Church property taken for the service of the State. 

„ Dec. 22. The domains of the Crown and estates of emi- 
grants taken for the public use. 

1790, June 19. Titles, armorial bearings, and seignorial distinc- 

tions abolished. 
„ July 12. The Church organised as a civil institution. 
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at which they consider the Eevolution ought to have 
termmated. The admirers of what they termed the 
brilliant and unfortunate Gironde assign as this point 
the overthrow of those eloquent enthusiasts. Others 
go back to the formal abolition of the monarchy ; 
others to the confiscation of the property of emi- 
grants and of the Church ; but the truth is, that all 
these were part and parcel of the same series of 
events, and flowed logically from those false prin- 
ciples upon which the first Eevolution proceeded 
from its very commencement. 

1791, May 31. Introduction of the guillotine. 

„ June 25. Flight of the King and Royal family stopped at 

Varennes, and they are brought back to Paris. 

„ Sept. 30. Last sitting of the National or Constituent As- 
sembly. 

„ Oct. 1. The new Constitution comes into operation. 

1792, Aug. 10. Sack of the Tuileries, and King and Queen im- 

prisoned in the Temple. 
„ Sept. 21. Opening of the National Convention. 
„ „ 22. The King deposed, and France declared a Ke- 

public. 

1793, Jan. 21. Execution of the King. 

„ June 2. The Girondists finally overpowered by the Ja- 
cobins, and the Reign of Terror commences. 
„ Oct. 16. Mock trial and execution of Marie Antoinette. 

„ Nov. 10. The Convention decrees the worship of the Goddess 

of Reason. 
„ „ 24. Introduces the new Calendar. 

1794, July 28. Robespierre and seventy-one ofhis party beheaded. 
„ Aug. 24. End of the Reign of Terror. 

1795, Oct. 4. Rising of some of the sections in Paris put 

down by Bonaparte and his artillery. 
1796 and 1797. Bonaparte's great Italian victories of Montenotte, 

Lodi, Areola, Mantua, &c. 

1798. His Egyptian Expedition. 

1799. Return to Paris. Coup d'etat of the 18 Brumaire. 
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They began by denouncing all existing forms 
of society as based upon error, and all existing 
creeds as fallacies and impostures. They succeeded 
more completely than any Eevolutionists had ever 
done in uprooting every principle, every institution, 
every beUef, every tradition — political, moral, or 
religious — which had ever been received by nations, 
or exercised influence over mankind ; and we have 
now to mark how they prospered in their attempts 
at reconstruction, or what was the fate of those 
systems which they tried to inaugurate. This is the 
more necessary at the present time, because society 
and civilisation are called upon to combat them anew. 
It was believed until lately that all the doctrines, all 
the errora and crimes of the first French Kevolution 
had passed away, that it had been a transient ebul- 
lition of national insanity, condemned by the judg- 
ment of all parties, and banished for ever from every 
class of aU civilised communities. 

How mistaken was this confidence, the history of 
France since the Revolution of 1848 and the over- 
throw of Louis Phihppe abundantly demonstrate. 
That new social con\ailsion at once revealed to the 
world that Jacobinism in all its iusaoe fanaticism, 
still circulates in the veins of those classes who had 
once felt its delirious excitement. . Wild enthusiasts 
clinging to all the pernicious sophisms of that deadly 
epoch were ever ready to spring to the surface when 
the relaxation of the force of government gave them 
the least opportunity. Paris was still the crater 
from which the lava of anarcliy was ever ready to 
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pour, and the existence of the materials for a renewal 
of the Reign of Terror — nay, the accumulated 
strength which has been slowly gathering — has b&- i 
come a recognised fact. To this portion of my * 
subject I shall subsequently revert, but at present I 
return to the consideration of those earlier acts of 
this great and terrible drama. 

The first French Revolution adopted as its starting 
1 point the entire reconstruction of human society 
upon a new basis from its very foundations. That 
was in itself an attempt of gigantic temerity, but in 
prosecuting it they proceeded on a course quite 
opposed to all the- principles of correct analysis. 
Pohtical science resembles all other sciences in the 
means required to study its principles. All sciences 
must be investigated by one of three methods. The 
conclusions obtained from the exact sciences are the 
first and the surest where they are capable of being 
applied. The next is the evidence of fact, and the 
results of experience derived from a long and careful 
comparison of the results of causes and effects. This 
second method is the most available for a poli- 
tical study. Human nature must be taken as the 
subject-matter, and the political pliilosopher must 
consider it by the lights of that experience" which 
history can .supply. The political philosopher must 
analyse existing society, just as the anatomist dissects 
the corporeal body, or as a chemist experimentahses 
with the different essences in his laboratory. Experi- 
mental science, which is the third method of inquiry, 
must be very cautiously dealt with, and must be 
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constantly measured by the effects of previous trials. 
Politics are among the most deceiving and baffling 
of all sciences, and nothing is more impracticable 
than to lay down abstract principles to which they 
must conform. — 



Now the great source of all the errors and mis- 
takes of the first French Eevolution was the adoption 
of this very course. They utterly discarded aU the 
lessons of experience. They never asked whether 
any system had succeeded, or where or how it had 
succeeded. They considered that everything had 
been constructed on a wrong basis, and that nothing 
could be more easy than to destroy the whole 
existing frame of society, and to build it up again 
upon sounder and better principles. They con- 
sidered that the true and just principles upon which 
all government ought to rest, were the sovereignty 
of the people and the perfect equality of man, and 
they proposed to rear a structure ascribed with the 
words. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, which was 
to embody all these conceptions. They never asked 
whether such systems had ever been tried, or what 
had been the results. They never tested them by 
any apphcation to human society as it existed ; but 
they adopted them without examination as incontro- 
vertible, and then proceeded in an endeavour to 
realise them. Now the result was, as every one 
knows, utter failure, universal confusion, appalling 
national misery, and a return to absolute monarchy 
under a new name. If they liad condescended to 
look into the past, and to read the annals of the 
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human race, bucIi as history has transmitted to us, 
they would have found that the resuha have been 
uniformly the same, and that in their scheme of a 
pure Democratic Republic they were attempting 

nothing new, but only repeating experiments which 
had always ended in ruin and failure. 

The past history of the world furnishes several 
examples of attempts to construct society upon priii-.i 
ciples practically identical with those embraced by" 
the first French Eevolutionists, and the results have 
been uniformly reproduced with a fidelity and exact- 
ness which give them all the authority of a necessary 
and inevitable relation of cause and eflect. The 
French Eevolution was an attempt to recast an old 
society upon a principle of absolute equality, and 
the sovereignty of the whole body of the people. 
It was to introduce perfect individual liberty, general 
prosperity, and universal love. Perhaps the experi- 
ment had never been tried before so completely, but 
it has very frequently been made upon a partial 
scale, and it has always produced universal confusion, 
anarchy, and misery, and has ended in a recurrence 
to absolute power wielded by some military con- 
queror. 

The first example wliich suggests itself to every 
student of history, is that of the ancient Eepubhcs 
of Greece, Here the experiment was tried under 
very peculiar and remarkable conditions, which can 
never recur again. From the earliest dawn of 
history, from those periotls of the world's childhood, 
from wliich its faintest gleam has penetrated to us. 
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despotic rule seems to have been the universal prin- 
ciple of government. Even among the wandering 
nomad tribes of Arabia and Central Asia, a rude 
but arbitrary authority seems to have governed the 
various tribes. Whether we turn to the Assyrian, 
the Persian, or the Egyptian dynasties the same 
lesson is repeated. If we look at China, and en- 
deavour to decipher its records through the mists of 
an antiquity which seems fabulous, the result is 
similar. Any resemblance to a principle of pohtical 
libertv, or even to a natural and instinctive love of 
it, can nowhere be traced. So far from the investi- 
gations and researches of any political philosopher 
who followed the recognised methods of inquiry, 
leading him to the conclusion that the sovereignty 
of the people was an innate conviction, and the 
natural basis upon which man had sought to rear 
the edifice of laws and government, his researches 
would have led him to a directly opposite conclusion. 
He would have come to the conviction that man was 
a being whom the necessities of his nature led to 
create for himself some rider by whose will he was 
governed, and whose commands he obeyed. His 
instincts appeared in the earlier stages of the world 
constantly to have impelled him to the adoption of 
such a course, just as certainly as bees are led to 
choose a queen, or migratory birds follow some 
leader in their aerial flights to other climes. The 
authority to frame just laws, and the power to 
control, within recognised limits, the ruling power in 
a state, are not natural rights coeval with the very 
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existence of human society, but refinements requirinj 
the highest exercise of human reason, and only- 
arrived at in the moat advanced stages of civilisation. 
The birtli of tlie Greek Eepublics ia a phenomenon 
in the world's history. Their gcniua, their intel- 
lectual superiority to all former races of men are a 
problem yet unsolved. With them, as far as we 
know, political freedom and the love of national 
liberty first made their appearance in the world. 
Democracy as a principle of government was then 
first attempted. It was tried under conditions in 
some respects very favourable. The Greek Eepublics 
were very small states, scarcely equalling in size our 
average English counties, and their population was 
not over dense. The duties of government with 
them must have more nejirly resembled the admi- 
nistration in the concerns of a county by its magis- 
trates, or of a city by its municipahtj', than the 
diversified objects of a great empire ; and a demo- 
cratic form of government is certainly much better 
suited to small than to large states. Yet these first 
Eepublics soon displayed, combined with the excel- 
lences, all the vices and evils inherent in that form 
of government. They were brilliant, they were 
intellectual, they were brave and patriotic, but they 
were violent, fickle, imstable, tyrannical, and unjust. 
Their career was a very brief one, singularly so when 
compared with the mark which they have left be- 
hind them in the world's history. We may assume it 
to have been comprised between the battle of Mara- 
thon, 490 B.C., and the battle of Chfcronea, 338 B.C., 
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a period of about a century and a half. Their fall 
was that usual to democraciea. Distracted by intes- 
tine divisions, weakened by mutual rivalry, jealous 
of all superiority, and torn by factious, they fell 
beneath the single concentrated pohcy and military 
genius of Philip of Macedon. Their fate taught this 
first lesson to the world, which has been so often 
repeated since — that democracy never lasts, and it 
always calls into existence military power, and is 
subdued by the ascendancy of that very power which 
is created by it. 

The Eomans were a very different people, and had The 
a pruiciple of permanence in which the Greeks were Eepubiic. 
deficient. They were tlie only ancient nation whose 
political constitution bore any resemblance to that of 
the English. It was a mixed form of government, 
in wliich the aristocratic and democratic elements 
were blended. In all the earlier periods of Roman 
history, when that mighty nation was gradually 
working its way to the empire of tlie world, the aris- 
tocratic element preponderated. Democracy fought 
against it with unwearied perseverance, always 
gauiing a little upon it — for democracy is naturally 
the most encroacliiiig of all powers, never resting 
satisfied until it has absorbed every other — and always 
falling a victim to its own inherent vices, and sub- 
dued by some military ascendancy, generally one 
that it has itself called into existence. Thus, so long 
as the aristocratic and democratic elements bore 
anything like an equal relation to each other, the 
Eepublic continued to advance and to prosper ; but 
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almost immediately after the plebeians had suc- 
ceeded in triumpliing over the aristocracy the Empire 
fell under the absolute rule of the Ciesars, under whose 
government, in the stately language of Gibbon — 

' Tlie image of a free conHtitution was preserved wiih decent 
rcTerence; the Roman senate appeared to possesB the BoTereign 
authority, and devolved on the emperors all the executive powers 
of government.' 

'The fine theory of a Republic insensibly vanished, and 
made way for the more natural and substantial feelings of 

A third and notable example of the tendency of 
' democracy calling into existence military power, 
under which it is the first victim, is furnished by our 
own history of the Great Eebellion. It is a favourite 
theme with some of our modern Liberals to exalt the 
character of Cromwell as a champion of liberty, but 
aurely no praise could be less deserved. Cromwell 
had all the distinguished qualities usually found in 
great conquerors. As a statesman he was sagacious, 
far-seeing, thoroughly unscrupulous, energetic, grasp- 
ing, and ambitious ; as a general he held the first 
rank among the military leaders of his time. The 
art of war has received so many changes and modi- 
fications since the period of his campaigns that it is 
difficult accurately to estimate their strategic merit ; 
but a general who never led his troops except to 
victory,and who triumphed over all whom he encoun- 
tered, must have had a high order of miUtary genius. 
But to speak of Oliver Cromwell as a champion of 
liberty is about as true as to invest Attila with a 
similar character. 
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His suppression of the Long Parliament was 
almost the exact resemblance of the great military 
revolution of Napoleon on the 18 Bnimaire. So 
true is the likeness, that if the names of the actors 
in the one scene were substituted for those in the 
other, the narrative might serve to describe either 
event. In either case there is a similarity in this 
result — that the admirers of revolution refuse to 
recognise the fact that these great leaders were 
equally the victors over the revolutions which had 
called them into existence. Cromwell was more 
despotic than the Tudors. He trampled upon the 
authority of that Parliament which it had been the 
great object to invest with supreme power ; and the 
latter years of his life were spent in intrigues to 
raise himself to the throne, an object which, if he 
had been spared for a few years, he would probably 
have attained. | 

The example of America will constantly be cited Anirioa. 
by Liberal authorities in contradiction to those pre- \ 
cedents drawn from the Old World, and in proof of -^ 
the practicability of carrying on the affairs of a great 
nation upon a purely democratic basis. It is quite 
natural that they should take up this position, and it 
is certainly the strongest which history gives them. 
There are, however, many circumstances peculiar to 
America which may serve to explain the cause of the 
success, as far as they have been tried, of those 
democratic institutions. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not tlie establishment of an entirely 
new government : it was merely the severance of a 
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tie which bound to the parent state a number of 
communities, which, as far as all local government 
was concerned, were already, and indeed had been 

almost from their existence, practically independent. 
The Americans generally prefer styling themselvea 
our brothers, and their jealousy of conceding even 
the least shade of supeiiority makes them reject the 
metaphor of parent and child ; but it nevertheless 
describes far more accurately than this fraternal 
designation the real nature of the connection between 
the two states. The thirteen United States were 
necessarily semi-independent communities almcMt 
from their origin ; and they had imported from the 
parent state all the machinery of local self-govern- 
ment which then, as now, continued to be interwoven 
with our English national existence. They also 
taught the -Enghsh habits of freedom, combined 
with those of submission to lawful authority, which 
were a part of the Enghsh character. In the New 
England States this was, perhaps, embodied in the 
most democratic form which the England of the 
seventeenth century could furnish ; but it was in the 
main the transfer to a new world of all the machinery 
of English national life. The whole mass of our 
English law — so wise, so free, guarding so jealously 
the liberty of the subject, as well as the rights of 
property — was transferred to American soil, where 
it continues, I believe, to be the basis of American 
jurisprudence. Trial by jury, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, all the securities for liberty, and nil tlie safe- 
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guards against anarchy, which exist with us, had been 
naturaUsed in America for a century and a half pre- 
vious to her separation from the mother country. No 
new laws were necessary, no violent internal con- 
vulsions were required, to interrupt the ordinary 
march of affairs, or to substitute untried powers for 
those which had existed. Probably a stranger would 
have remarked little difference in the America under 
the Presidency of Washington, from the appearance it 
exhibited while still acknowledging the sovereignty 
of the British Crown. There was no violent change 
of system, no sudden uprooting of the laws or the 
social condition of the community. There was no 
war of class against class, no sudden change in the 
different ranks of society. The America of 1790 
differed little from that of 1770 in all its domestic 
and internal relations. The English governors of 
the thirteen United Provinces had given place to 
governors elected in these States. The name of 
Washington, as President, replaced that of the King 
of Great Britain ; but the internal change was in- 
considerable, not much more than it would be now 
if the almost nominal sovereignty of the British 
Government became extinct in Canada or the 
Australian Colonies. Tlie State governments retain, 
for the most pai't, alt the prerogatives which they 
previously enjoyed ; and the federal character, which 
now appears to be vanishing, continued to be the 
prominent characteristic in the earlier days of the 
new Republic. 
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Tho The main difficulty which occurs in all the older 

irking of States of Europe had no existence in America. There 
inBitwT" was no pressure of population upon the means of 
^JJJjy subsistence. Even at the present time some thirty- 
th""^ it eight millions of souls are scattered over an area 
greatly exceeding that of Europe. If we take France 
alone, its population is about equal to that of the 
whole North American Eepubhc, aud the German 
States bear about the same proportion. 

Every one who has studied pohtics or political 
economy, since the first publication of Mr. Malthus's 
work, must be aware how important a bearing its 
principles have upon all the questions concerned in 
the social relations of man. All laws, all institutions, 
all the habits of ordinary life, all morality, whether 
pubUc or private, the whole welfare of nations, are 
involved in the conclusions at which Mr. Malthus 
arrived, and the results which flow from his premises. 
The whole commercial and economical policy of 
states must be governed in accordance with those 
laws which regulate the increase of population and 
of the necessaries of life. The main foundation of 
Mr. Malthus's whole system is, that the natural 
tendency of population is to increase in a far more 
rapid ratio than the means of subsistence and the 
first necessaries of life, and, as it is quite evident that 
population cannot actually exceed the measure of 
food and firet necessaries required for the support of 
hfe, that the increase of the human race must be 
governed by the supply of food and necessaries ; 
just as if two horses of veiy different speed were 
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harnessed to the same vehicle, their rate o£ progress 
could not exceed the best pace of the slowest : the 
faster horse would be constantly restrained from 
putting out bis full speed by the slowness of his 
yoke-feUow. Hence a struggle, more or less active, 
would be constantly going on ; and such is actually 
the case in all communities of men. The strongest 
. instincts of human nature are constantly leading them 
to outi"un the limits of subsistence ; the lower and 
poorer classes must always be treading upon the 
margin of this hmit, and the struggle in competition 
for these first necessaries of life would be the keenest 
among them ; and the more densely crowded is the 
state, and the scantier, either from natm-al infertility 
of soil or from any other cause, is the supply of 
food, the fiercer will be that competition, and the 
greater the inequahties in the different ranks of 
society. 

In China, one of the oldest and most tldckly 
peopled countries on the face of tlie globe, it is said 
that, among the 350,000,000 of its inhabitants, the 
lowest classes are driven to feed on vermin, such as 
rats and mice ; and we see in Ireland, previous to 
the famine, that the cottier population, subsisting only 
on that cheapest of roots, the potato, multiplied 
beyond all proportion to the inhabitants of any other 
portion of the British Empire. 

Now, in America the pressure of population is 
less, and the necessaries of life more abundant than 
in almost any other country in the world. This is a I 
natural result of the settlement of a highly civilised j 
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race in new and eminently fertile regions of bound- 
less extent. AU the laws affecting properly in the 
older States of the world are enacted in order to 
guard it against the attacks of the poor and destitute ; 
but in new and half-peopled countries, like America, 
property, and especially property in land, is easily 
acquired, and the rate of increase between food and 
population approaches far more nearly to a i^ni- 
formity than in the old crowded countries of the 
world. 

We see, therefore, that the Americans had a great 
facility afforded them, and a great difficulty and 
danger removed from their democratic institutions, 
resulting from the unlimited supply of unappropriated 
land, and the fertility which in mauy districts afforded 
so large a return for the least labour. We must also 
remember that America, particularly as it existed 
eighty or a hundred years ago, was necessarily a 
country in wliich the ranks approached more nearly 
to equality than in the ancient nations. Hereditary 
rank3 or arbitrary distinctions could have little or uo 
existence in so young a community. Fortunes must 
be comparatively equal where tlie time necessary for 
accumulation had not yet been afforded. The gene- 
rations who from father to son had been raised 
above the level of the working classes, could have 
no existence when the origin of society itself was so 
recent. 

These are cousidei-ations which are very generally 
passed over by Radical politicians, when they con- 
trast the social condition of the mass of the people 
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in America with that in Enghind or in other parts 
of Europe. But all these conditions are most im- 
portant, and rendered the experiment of Democracy 
1 America tried under circumstances more favour- 
able than perhaps ever existed before. 

There is another question which suggests itself to 
the philosophical politician, wliich is, whether the 
permanence of a democratic form of government, or 
its Goiisisteacy with the requirements of a highly 
advanced state of civilisation, can yet be considered 
as fully tested in America. The Repubhc is only 
about eighty years old, dating from its final settle- 
ment after tlie close of the War of Independence. 
Eighty years, only the terra of one long life, are a 
very brief space in the history of a nation. We 
must remember, also, that all these conditions as 
having been so favourable to the maintenance of the 
democratic institutions, althougli they still exist to a 
great degree, are yet rapidly changing, and not in a 
direction so fully in accordance with the spirit of 
Democracy. 

Wealth is increasing, and very large fortunes are i 
now accumidated in New York and the other prin- 
cipal cities of the Union. Wealth has always a 
tendency to become hereditary. The instincts of 
parental affection are adverse to the thought of leav- 
ing our children in a worse position than we have 
ourselves attained. Wealth begets wealth, and thus a 
class hereditarily rich is formed in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the other great and flourishing com- 
munities in the United States. An hereditary wealthy 
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order is the greatest of all inequalities, and the 
foundation of all others which constitute the real 
nobility of every State. A class in which both sexes 
have for some generations enjoyed the luxuries, the 
refinements, and the cultivated tastes which naturally 
flow from the hereditary possession of affluence, be- 
comes virtually a nobility, although the conventional 
title and personal marks of distinction may be absent. 
Here is one great and growing cause why a purely 
democratic state of society may not be in unison 
with the feehngs or sentiments of tiie most elevated 
ranks of its citizens. Some symptoms of this are 
apparent in the eagerness with wliich, of late years, 
the richer American citizens seek the enjoyments 
afforded by the older European States, They swarm 
in Paris and in the Italian cities, and are everywhere 
conspicuous from the ardour with which they seek 
to acquire tlie most precious works of ancient and 
modern art. 

Among the causes which facilitated the practical 
working of Democracy, I have dwelt upon the cir- 
cumstance that the United States, as originally con- 
stituted, consisted of thirteen almost independent 
communities, that each individual State was governed 
within itself, and that the federal tie of connection 
was comparatively slight. It seems that the progress 
of events has tended to strengthen the federal power, 
and to diminish the influence of the authority of tlie 
States. The terrible Civil War, out of which America 
lias so recently issued, has no doubt coiifirmed the 
ascendancy of the Northern States, but it has reduced 
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one-third of the Union to the condition of a con- 
quered people. The emancipated negroes are in 
great difficulty and embaiTassment, and it must be 
very long before this once iiouriahing and politically 
important branch of tlie Great Eepublic can be 
amalgamated on any cordial terms witli the victors. 
The Civil War, too, in which the highest military 
quahties were displayed by both the combatants, 
will leave the seeds of a love of mihtary glory, which 
even before that time was a strong feature in the 
American character ; and we must remember that 
what I have considered as the main cause of the 
success of the great democratic experiment in 
America — viz. the rarity and scattei'ed character of 
its population — is undergoing great alterations. 

The United States, considered as a whole, are no Growth of 
doubt scautUy peopled, and centuries may elapse tion" 
before they can count anything hke the number per tus^ln- 
acre which are to be found in the British Empire, com^"^ 
Belgium, or in France, Germany or Italy ; but there "^^" 
are alreatly considerable local aggregations, which in i 

their principal cities produce a considerable effect. 
New York seems to be becoming occasionally turbu- 
lent, and street fighting not unknown there. 

There is a very interesting work, lately published 
by Mr. Jennings, who was resident in New York 
during the Civil War. It is entitled ' Republican 
Government in the United States,' and it points 
out the many changes, we may almost say revolu- 
tions, which have occurred during that period. I 
believe tliat America will occupy, and indeed has 
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already assumed, a high rank among the first nations 
in the world, I believe that a yet loftier career is 
before her, and conaidering how fast she is accumu- 
lating all the elements of political power ^wealth, 
population, military glory — and how wise, energetic, 
and far-seeing her policy is, I cannot set bounds to 
her ultimate greatness. But I do not feel the least 
assurance in the stability of her institutions or present 
form of government. There seems to me to be 
every disturbing cause at work most calculated to 
undermine them. 
Thfi pre- My object in extracting the dates contained in the 

tobieof preceding table is certainly not to form a summary 
proves OJ^ condensed abridgment of the history of that im- 
ofS"" poi'tant epoch—the first French Eevolution. It is 
th^^"^ ^ f ^ to point out by the irrefragaljle proof which these 
thsConsti- dates furnish that all the vast changes wrought in 
flembij, the national and social existence of France were not 
the Beign the acts of ths Ecign of Terror, but of those previous 

ofTerrop, . ° ,.,,,- 

stages in that great moral conwdsion wliich led to it. 

I The Eeign of Terror seemed to be a period of 
absolute insanity, when everybody was fully occupied 

' in cutting off eveiybody else's head. First came 
Louis XVI, and the Eoyalists ; then followed all the 
Girondists ; the victors in the civil strife — ' the 
Mountain ' — nest quarrelled among themselves, and 
Eobespierre cut off Danton's head, declaring that the 
Eevolution would not be complete until 200,000 
more heads had fallen on the scaffold. Fortunately, 
these 200,000 heads, or the greater part of them, 
were saved by his own head being taken off pre- 
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rviously, with those of seventy or eighty of the chiefs 
of his party. 
Now, in this universal decapitation men had really 
not time to carry out great legislative changes, and 
I think it will be found that all those laws which 
altered so completely the whole nature of the Prench 
national and social existence were the work of the 
Constituent Assembly. It was the Constituent 
Assembly which, in fact, altliough not in name, 
abolished the Monarchy in France. Investing the 
whole power of the State in one Assembly virtually 
reduced the Monarchy to a shadow, and this shadow 
was blown away by the first popular breeze. It was 
the Constituent Assembly which abolished all titles 
and designations. It was the Constituent Assembly 
which confiscated the property of all emigrants, and 

I destroyed the territorial aristocracy. It was the 
Constituent Assembly which seized the property of 
the Church, and abolished all pubhc religious rites. 
Never since the birth of Civilisation had so entire and 
thorough an uprooting of all the institutions of a 
state been effected as was accomplished by that 
Constituent Assembly. Its appellation was a mis- 
nomer, for while it destroyed everything, it constituted 
scarcely anything. All that it attempted to raise fell 
again, but almost all that it overthrew remained 
prostrate. 

It is of the greatest possible importance accurately 
to determine the date of all these great social con- 
vulsions, because among all Continental writers a 
false halo is thrown over the earlier deeds of the 
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Eevolution, and all that is anarchical and destructive 
caat upon the excesses of the Jacobins. To this 
day, all the revolutions which have distracted the 
Continent of Europe have been copies more or less 
exact of that first original. Continental Liberalism, 
whether we look to Greece, to Italy, to Spain, to 
Germany, or to France, has borrowed all its ideas 
from 1789. In some cases they have been partially 
modified, and their application controlled, but the 
source is always to be found there. Never has any 
one Continental state taken England as its model, or 
tried to follow the example of 1688 instead of that 
of 1789. Liberalism is auother word for Democracy, 
and the conventional terms ' Liberal,' ' Moderate 
Liberal,' ' Advanced Liberal ' are but different appel- 
lations for the various shades of Democracy firom the 
doctrinaire to the Red Eepublican. 

It is worth remarking, too, that the excesses of 
the Eeign of Terror are more transient in their effects 
than the legislative Eevolution which preceded and 
led to them. Men cannot always be cutting off each 
other's heads, or dealing in wholesale massacre. But 
false principles are perpetually bearing fresh crops of 
anarchy, and disturbing the re-estabbshment of order 
as fast as nations seek to re-constitute themselves as 
civilised communities. 

The French Eevolution had up to the 13 Vende- 
miaire passed through three stages of national fever. 
First, the period of wild excitement and visionary 
enthusiasm, during which everything that existed 
was rooted up, and all that men had believed in was 
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rejected, in pursuit of the phantoms of Utopian perfec- 
tibility. Secondly, the terrible reign of anarchy. 
Thirdly, the Rtate of collapse, in which nothing was ' 

left but corruption, imbecility, and exhaustion. 

We now approach a fourth crisis, which is com- None of 
mon to all these revolutionary fevers^viz. the re- Lbn,^ 
establishment of order by the intervention of military ^^°*^'' 
force. In reviewing the earlier stages of the Eevo- ^" J° '■" 
lution, it is worthy of remark that the military t'oonry 
ingredient was almost entirely absent from all those parties, 
great revolutionary crises of which Paris was the 
centre, "When we recall the names of those who 
figured in the Constituent Assembly, the Legislative 
Assembly, or the Convention, we can scarcely find 
the name of one (with the exception of La Fayette) 
who had ever borne arms, or been professionally a I 

member even of the lowest grades of the army. The 
troops themselves at the beginning were equally 
infected with the revolutionary fever, A number of 
soldiers, chiefly privates, lent their aid in taking the 
Bastille, in July 1789, and probably mingled with 
and directed the populace in the attacks on Versailles 
on October 5th and 6th, 1789, and on the Tuileries 
on August 10th, 1792, Bnt it was merely as indi- 
viduals they were associated with these movements. 
The National Guards appeared to be the only bodies 
having any discipline or acting as regiments who took 
any part in these transactions. The National Guards 
then, as ever afterwards, appear to have been a very 
loosely organised body, partaking more of the civil 
than of the military character ; never available for any 
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permanent service, and only capable of a certain 
fitful and spasmodic action in momenta of popular 
excitement. The army, indeed, played a most im- 
portant part at this early period of the Eevolution ; 
but it was on the frontiers, in repulsing the foreign 
enemy, or in. the provinces, as at Lyons, Toulon and 
La-Vendee, in combating the Eoyalists, that they 
signalised their attachment to the Republic. We see 
no trace of the army, acting as a body under military 
leaders, taking any part in these great convulsions, of 
which Paris was the centre. Their allegiance to 
the Convention, even in its worst moments of vio- 
lence and anarchy, seems never to have wavered. 
Dumourier, shocked and estranged by the excesses 
of the Convention, seems to have intrigued to en- 
deavour to induce his army to follow him to Paris 
and protect the life of Louis X\^. ; but he entirely 
failed, and only escaped with his life by flight within 
tlie Austrian lines. La Fayette also was driven to 
seek the same refuge. The numerous gallant young 
generals — Hoche, Marceau, Moreau, and others — 
whom this period produced directed all their ener- 
^ea against the foreign enemy, and never sought to 
take any part in all the internal contests of which 
Paris was the theatre. 
Sew phase After the fivU of Eobespierre and the Terrorists a 
tion: the ncw phase was gi-adually chsplacing the old revo- 
^fTiiiu^ lutionary paroxysms. The remaining leaders no 
'"^^' longer inspired the same dread or awakened the 
same enthusiasm as had been kindled by the earlier 
chiefs of these contending parties. A new period 
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was arriving, when the military eleineut was pre- 
pared to obtain that preponderance wliich it never 
fails finally to attract at the close of perioda of 
democratic triumph. The final overthrow of demo- 
cratic sovereignty was at hand, because, in the 
words of Meg Merrilies to Dirk Hatteraick, 'the 
hour was come, and the man.' 

The Imnp of the Terrorists, under Barras, TaJlien, 
and Carnot, had appeared desirous of carrying on 
affairs with moderation, and of heading a sort of 
reaction in favour of more settled government. 
The Constitution of the year Tliree, inasmuch as it 
divided the legislative power between two Assem- 
blies, was rather more Conservative in its principle 
than had been its predecessor ; but these men, liow- 
ever mildly they might propose to exercise power, 
desired to retain it, and inti'oduced provisions into 
the new Constitution which provided that a majority 
of the members of the old Couvention sliould be re- 
elected. It is by Jio means certain that this pro- 
vision was not a wise one in the interests of order. 
Tiie Convention was a formidable name, and the 
leaders, Barras, Tallien, and Carnot, were not free 
fram participation in some of the worat escessea of 
the Eeign of Terror, Still they had combated and 
overthrown it, and, when liberated from the rule of 
Eobespierre. had shown every disposition to revert 
to a healthier and milder policy. They had com- 
mitted themselves to open hostility against the 
remaining partisans of anarchy and terror, by waging 
war against the Jacobins and closing their club. 
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Tliey were men who had had some pi^actice m affairs, 
and they might be considered as the de facto govem- 
raent of France. The hostility wliich tliey inspired 
waa traceable rather to their previous complicity with 
Robespierre and Danton than to their actual poUcy, 
as far as it Iiad beeu displayed. The sections of 
Paris who were opposed to them could only 
inaugm'ate a new and unknown policy under new 
and unknown leaders at the expense of a fresh 
revolution. 

It might well be doubted, even by the most Con- 
servative of IVenchmen, whether the most prudent 
course might not have been to aui»port the actual 
Government rather than to plunge again into the 
untried changes of a new revolution. I state these 
reasons because it has sometimes been made a 
matter of accusation against Napoleon Bonaparte 
that, in his first public acts, he appeared as the cham- 
pion of violent revolutionists against a more mode- 
rate party. I do not tliink him open to grave 
censure upon that grouud. As a young and un- 
known military officer, he might well have con- 
sidered that obedience was due to the commands 
of the de facto Government, nor were the principles 
and pohcy of the contending parties so fully defined 
as to make it at all certain whether he was better 
promoting the cause of order by serving or opposing 
the existing rulers. All that we know of the early 
hfe of Napoleon Bonaparte leads to the conclusion 
that he was then, as ever after, the opponent of 
Jacobinism. His friend Bourrienne mentions in his 
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Memoirs that, when walking together on the quays 
on the day of June 1792, when the mob of Paris 
insulted Louis XVI., and forced hira to show his 
face at a window of the Tuilerioa with the red cap 
of Liberty upon his head, that tlie indignation of the 
young mihtary student was extreme, and tliat he 
exclaimed, ' How easily could I disperse toute cette 
canaille-la with a few pieces of artillery aud squad- 
rons of horse I ' Probably when Barras, who had 
had some opportunity of noting his military talents at 
the siege of Toulon, offered him the command of the 
forces of the Directory, he did not weigh very scrupu- 
lously the rival merits of the contending parties. As 
a soldier he obeyed the orders of the Ministry, and he 
probably felt that he was also obeying the instincts 
of his own ambition in accepting so important a 
command. So complete a triumph over the far i 
more numerous but ill-disciplined forces arrayed i 
against him exhibits another instance of the invin- 
cible ascendancy which is always obtained in the 
long run by regular troops over armed mobs or 
half-disciplined irregulars. Peculiar circumstances 
may give a temporary success to the amateur 
soldiers of the hour, but in any prolonged struggle, 
if the disproportion in numerical strength be not 
overwhelming, the victory will always rest with 
regular troops. 

The powerful aid of the young warrior on this , 
important occasion was rewarded by the command , 
of the Army of Italy, aud it is not necessary to ] 
remind the reader of the rapid series of victories 
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which awakened astonished Europe to the fact tliat 
a military genius of the highest order had appeared 
upon llie stage. Montenotte, Lodi, Areola, the fall of 
Mantua and Castiglione, raised at once the fortunes 
of France and the reputation of the young general. 
Nor need I I'ecall his politic withdrawal from 
Europe into Egypt, nor his opportune and well- 
calculated return to Paris at a moment when the 
Directory had become generally discredited in 
public estimation, and the Eevohition itself had 
entirely outlived all that enthusiasm which it at first 
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On the 18 Brumaire (November 9, 1799) the 
Directory was overthrown, and with it fell the 
Eepublic ; for although it nominally existed for four 
years longer, yet in point of fact Napoleon became 
the absolute sovereign of France from that day. 
The proclamation of the Empire in 1804 only con- 
summated an act which was virtually completed 
when the Directoiy was extinguished and the repre- 
sentatives expelled from their hall of meeting at the 
point of the bayonet. In all the previous crises of 
this eventful period there had been great excite- 
ment, imposing demonstrations of popular force, 
outpourings from the Faubourg St.-Antoine, hordes 
of the MarseiUais marching upon the capital, much 
noisy vapouriug, some blood spilt in the streets 
and more afterwards on the scaffold. But on the 
18 Brumaire the Eepublic fell almost without a 
struggle or a sound. Not a blow was struck in its 
defence, not one effort was made to rally its adher- 
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ents to the resciie. It quietly subsided — so quietly 
indeed tiiat, as its name was still preserved, neither 
France nor Europe had been aware that it had 
ceased to exist, and that a new dynasty had begun 
to occupy the vacant throne of the Bourbons. 

Thus perished the first French Republic, following ^ 
so exactly the course of our own Commonwealth, ti 
that the narrative of one seems almost to describe I 
the other. Thus closed the first act of that great j 
French Revolution which is still invoked by all the ^ 
disciples of Continental Liberalism as the great epoch 
of the dawn of Liberty, and a most important step in 
the regeneration of mankind, ' The principles of 
the great Revolution ' are still appealed to by 
Liberals of all shades as containing the germ of 
human progress. These principles appear to be 
comprised in the doctrines of the sovereignty of the 
people, the universal equahty of mankind, and the 
brotherhood of general love and peace pervading 
the people of all nations. 

Let UB endeavour to trace what progress was 
made in realising these speculative theories. Much 
had been eSected in the way of destruction. The 
throne of the Bourbons had been overturned, the 
territorial proprietors had been visited by whole- 
sale confiscation, a vast proportion of them had 
been actually despoiled of their estates, while the 
remainder were subjected to a new law of succes- 
sion, which deprived the owner of all power over 
the distribution of his property after his decease, 
and invested in the State the exclusive power of 
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distributing it according to a law which enforced 
a perpetual subdivision of it. All titles of honour 
were abolished. The public exercise of reli^ous 
worship was terminated, and rehgion itself was 
destroyed. The kingly office was abohshed, and all 
power vested by the first Constitution in one Assembly, 
choaen by universal aufFrage. Marriage was declared 
a civil contract. Nothing could be more sweeping 
than these measures of destruction. But, when we 
come to inquire by what new measures the old ones 
had been replaced, or what had been the state of 
Gociety which had been subjected to such violent 
changes, we find that nothing permanent had been 
established, nor any advance made towards the 
realisation of the principles which had been pro- 
claimed. 

Where was the sovereignty of tlie people ? Did 
it exist during the Eeign of Terror, or in the dif- 
ferent parties contending for power in Paris, which 
successively gave the law to the provinces, and 
effected the most important changes, both in the 
constitution of the country and the depositories of 
power, without any reference to the bulk of the 
population? Wheie was that most precious of all 
possessions, personal liberty, aud the right and 
power of free individual action, which is the end and 
aiiu of all political liberty ? Nothing could be more 
grinding or more horrible than the tyranny exercised 
by the different parties from die overtluxjw of the 
kingly power to tlie fall of Eobespierre, and nothing 
more uncertain aud precarious than the subsequent 
condition of all social institutions. No man could 
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feel the slightest confidence in the continued posses- 
sion either of his property or his personal freedom. 
Aa for the reign of peace and universal brother- 
hood, France had been engaged in the most sanguinary 
wars with almost all her neighbours ever since the 
proclamation of the Republic. The conscription 
had been permanently established — the most tre- 
mendous interference vrith personal liberty which 
has ever existed. Let us only consider that 500,000 
men and upwards, out of a population of about 
10,000,000 of adult males able to bear arms, are 
taken from all their occupations and pursuits, and 
compelled to submit to the iron discipline of mili- 
tary service, the first principle of which is the entire 
subjection of the will of the mass of the soldiery to 
that of their superior officers ; and this onerous obli- 
gation is not voluntarily contracted, but compulsorily 
enforced. What an immense interference with 
individual liberty did the establishment of this con- 
scription involve I It almost obliges neighbouring 
nations, in self-defence, to adopt analogous institu- 
tions, and thus the Revolution, which was to have 
inaugurated perpetual peace as well as universal 
freedom, has consigned millions of men to a state of 
subjection, which, if more honoiu'able and less de- 
grading, is not, perhaps, less severe than that of the 
African negro. It would appeiu- from this review 
that the changes wrought by the Revolution, at such 
an immense amount of national misery, had alto- 
gether failed to establish the sovereignty of the 
people, universal peace, and individual liberty, but 
had led to the adoption of tlie very contrary principles. 
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r With regard, liowever, to equality of conditious, 
much progress had undoubtedly been made. The 
territorial aristocracy had been thinned by the 
guillotine, had been ruined by confiscation, and new 
accumulation of wealth had been prevented by the 
law of subdivision. This law acts in two ways in 
preventing the increase of large incomes. In the 
first instance directly, by dividing them compulsorily 
on the decease of each proprietor ; in the second 
place indirectly, by depriving the proprietors of a 
strong motive for the acquisition and increase of 
wealth in the desire to raise or to secure the elevation 
of their families in the social scale. This motive, 
or rather absence of motive, has acted very strongly 
upon French society during the last eighty years. 
A Frenchman is naturally very pleasiu-able and ex- 
ceedingly frugal. These two somewhat opposite 
characteristics are reconciled by his cultivation of 
a taste for small, cheap luxuries and amusements, in 
a round of which he is contented to live, and the 
ambition which an Englishman finds a great means 
of gratification, iu the acquirement of wealth, being 
wanting to the Frenchman, he passes life without 
being impelled to those strenuous exertions by 
which Englishmen in all ranks seek the possession of 
fortune. 

Another and most important result has arisen 
gradtially from the operation of this law. The 
liiigal Sybaritism of the Frenchmen's existence 
■would be euth'ely destroyed by tlie arrival in' tlie 
world of a numerous offspring. They regard our 
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large Engliah and Scotch families with horror. It 
somehow happens that the French marriage-bed 
Beldom produces more than one or two offspring. They 
are hke the cuckoo, which lays only a single egg. 
The result is apparent in the Trench census. During 
the eighty years which have elapsed the population 
of Trance has been alraost stationary. 

The esistence of large territorial proprietors, so 
necessary to the civilisation of the rural districts, is 
constantly disappearing in France, and is replaced by 
a number of small proprietors, in many cases little 
raised above the condition of day-labourers. These 
men constitute, at the present time, the bulk of the 
French nation, and in France the rural far exceeds 
in amount the urban population. They have many 
virtues and good qualities as a class, but, constituting, 
as they do, an amount of population wholly out of 
proportion to the other classes, they give to French 
civilisation a stationary, and even a retrograde, 
movement, contrasting strongly with tlie restless 
excitement of the towns. But whenever laws 
violently counteract the natural inclinations of 
mankind, they are always mischievous in their con- 
sequences. The arbitrary interference with the 
right of the pi'opi-Jetor to dispose of bis property 
after death paralyses the energies of men, and the 
dead level of conditions which it seeks to enforce is 
unfavourable to progress and to civilisation. Yet 
this is almost the only fruit of the first French Eevo- 
lution which has survived its destruction. 'Z^ 
Franqai/i,' said the first Napoleon, ' ne se soucie pas 
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de la liberie, mais il aime tigalite.' The spirit of 
democracy engendered in 1789, coupled with the 
vanity which renders a Frenchman impatient of any 

social superiority, makes him cling to this equality in 
the belief that he thereby cherishes Hberty. In fact, 
it is the only form under which he recognises liberty 
at all. Even Napoleon, who destroyed so much the 
work of the French Eevolution, did not venture to 
touch this law of equal succession. 
Thesove- The 18 Brumaire swept away the Revolutionary 
Ha^Uon form of Government, but before the new sovereign 
^hid°b7 could apply himself to the process of reconstruction, 
of Bhran^ the urgency of the demand for hia ser\-iees as a 
B°' general summoned him to the theatre of war. 

During Napoleon's absence in Egypt the star of 
France had appeared waning. The victories of 
Suwarrow in 1798, and the advantages gained by 
Melas over Mass^na and Suchet in 1799, had 
placed the Directory in a very critical position. 
Genoa was menaced, Massena and Suchet had been 
separated, and the south of France threatened with 
invasion. It was in this condition of affairs that 
Napoleon effected the overthrow of the Directory, 
and establislied himself the supreme chief of the 
State. But his recent elevation had not had time 
to acquire sohdity, and the consohdation of his 
power entirely depended on his retrieving the 
dechning fortunes of the French arms, and restoring 
them to tlieir former ascendancy. It was then that 
he conceived and executed perhaps the most daring 
and original conception of all his military inspira- 
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tions. Melas had driven Suchet Ijack into France, 
and was on the point of forcing Maseoim to surrender 
Genoa. His next step would probably be the 
invasion of Provence. A common general would 
have adopted t!ie obvious plan of strengthening the 
French arms on the frontier, and repulsing the 
threatened invasion ; but Napoleon formed a far 
loftier design. The passes of the higher Alps, in the 
midst of eternal snows, surrounded by impending 
avalanches, and destitute of roads, had ever been 
deemed dangerous and difficult even for single 
travellers. It was not without risk to life that these 
passes were traversed by the hardy peasants of those 
valleys. One of the most rugged and elevated of 
these was that of the Great St. Bernard, where, at an 
elevation of 8,000 feet, the Hospice or Monastery of 
St. Bernard had been erected to enable the charitable 
fathers to afford succour to travellers overtaken 
by storms. Never had the possibility of a lai^e 
Erench army crossing this vast mountain pass sug- 
gested itself to the imagination of Melas. To effect 
it with secrecy and rapidity required the most 
gigantic preparations, and the most perfect order 
in all the arrangements. If the secret had trans- 
pired too soon, nothing would have been more 
easy than to liave stopped the passage of the French 
army, and probably to have destroyed it ; yet all 
this was planned and executed with most perfect 
success. The fortress of Bard was passed, and 
Melas, while pursuing his successes before Genoa, 
was thunderstruck by the intelligence that a for- 
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midable French arxDT, under Xapoleon himself, had 
eroissed the Alps in a manner little 1^5 wonderfol 
than firing ir\Hild have appeared tohim^ and ocd^ned 
the 3lilane6e in hb rear. The Austrian graeral 
doe^ not appear to have been unworthT to measure 
svorvfe with the greatest c^ modem oonqo^f^s. 
He gathered his forces together, and at Mara^o 
was withiii an ace of turning the tide of foctuzte and 
OTOjhtDg the Fremeh army. The opportime arrrral 
o£ I>esaix retoeved the fcMrtniiies of the dar, xad in 
the words' <;rf^ XapofeoQ himself^ whea he afterwards 
reviewed thib^ passage in his life in hi* coaTersarioos 
afe St. HeleQaL ^ ^i trvi^ kewr^ /'^t^i^ iatta ; i eimq 
J^eivi^ rfkUtr^ ok U' Italics 

IS^ in oar laiber daTs. &e Gennan. eampa^a of 
1ST0' will stand unrivalled for the wonderfiil esadh 
Hess of i(» strai^^ic coiafematk?nSy and for the pin>- 
fotmd milifcanr scwnce whitA it displajsy rfie sdboCTaie 
of Xapoleoa's caorpaign. at Ufarengp exceecfe it in its 
origmalitjr of conceptioDt^ and tjol the qualities of raire 
ami iixveirtive sc^us^ which it shows^ The dIedHve 
idcaary of Jiaceiigt:^ gtadned by Xs^leoa wa& attenied 
by two resifc^ equally tjajportaat bo him and to» 
Europe. Austria was^ defeated ^jui subdued*, au^ 
the tricolour agiaiiJ: triumphed over the great ^^iropean 
coufitiou. ^^it the doojcstic conquest of tfie nxijg&bjr 
warrior waj> not less complete or less unportant. ThK^ 
democratic Bepublic of France felL Seventeen: 
hundied and eighty-mae^ with iis^ mettjphyscaJ! 
theories of Uie rights^ of man. with its- viston^nr 
schemi^ of human peitcctibility, with its^ aafctemfenfc 
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r associations of massacre and destruction, succumbed 
on that same battle-field, and the conqueror of 
Marengo returned to Paris the absolute ruler of 
France. 
Napoleon had moulded, out of the fanciful scheme 
which the Abbe Si^yes had proposed, a Constitution 
which, preserving some slender and shadowy resem- 
blance to a parliamentary government, virtually 
placed all the powers of the State in his own hands, 
totally unchecked by any independent authority. 
Louis XTV., hi the plentitude of his power, was far 
less absolute. The Parlemens de Paris, claiming the 
right to register his edicts, gave some power of 
resistance, remonstrance, and discussion. The aris- 
tocracy of the country, although no doubt much 
under the influence of the Court, still possessed a 
certain weight of pubhc opinion attached to its 
illustrious position and its educated intelligence, 
of which it could not, even if it would, altogether 
divest itself. But these and every other check and 
balance, which a wise policy aiming at once at Con- 
servatism and freedom would have nursed and 
developed, had been crushed under the storais of 
the Eevolution, and nothing else, I believe, was 
possible in the way of Government than the one 
mighty power which was embodied in the name and 
person of Napoleon. Great political changes some- 
times take place so rapidly, and so silently, that their 
value and importance are not immediately understood, 
particularly by remote observers. Mr. Pitt, speaking 
in the year 1800, described Napoleon, in his lofty and 
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eloquent style, as ' the child and champion of Jaco- ^ 
bioism and the fiercest defender of its &naticism.' 
I believe that in that sentence he conveyed a faithful 
impression of what was iheo the current opinion in 
England with i-eference to the new ruler of France. 
We had been so accustomed to see one kind of 
anarchy succeed another, and had viewed the whole 
nation as goaded on by revolutionary madness i 
one state of chaos to another, that we were not pn 
pared to distinguish any difierence between Napoleoa i 
Bonaparte and his predecessors in the bloodstained 
annals of the Kevolution. No one has a highei 
admiration than myself for the character of the great 
English minister, but the phrase which I have just 
quoted is in all respects singularly incorrect, and 
exhibited the erroneous conception he had formed of 
the new actor upon the eventful stage. The descrip- 
tion of Bonaparte was incorrect in every particular. 
He could not possibly be n? gai-ded as the child of 
Jacobinism. The Uttle that is known of the apiulcuis 
of his youtli, which has transpired through the 
obscuiity of his early life, indicates that he regarded 
the excesses of the revolutiouary mobs of Paris with 
bitter scorn, and longed for au opportunity to chastise 
th«n. Such is the evideuce given by his frieod J 
Bourienne on the occasion I have aU-eady referred.1 
to. It is said that he had some acquaintance with 
Eobespierre's brother, but it is presumable that it 
was of the very slightest description, since it is 
nowhere stated that he was in any way associated I 
with the political acts of that period. 
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His first known appearance is in the humble 
character of a subaltern officer of artillery at the 
siege of Toulon, in 1794, where he first displayed an 
instance of his military coup d'oeil by selecting a 
point for the erection of a battery which commanded 
the harbour and roadstead, and compelled the re- 
tirement of the British fleet. This trifling service 
rendered in his capacity as an officer of artillery 
against a foreign enemy could not in any way have 
identified him with the Eeign of Terror or the 
dictatorship of Eobespierre, then about to fall. He 
seems to have been utterly unknown to any of the 
revolutionary factions of Paris, but his exploit at 
Toulon had made an impression on the memory of 
Barras, who was present at the siege; and, in their 
sore extremity of need, the Directory were, at his 
recommendation, induced to make trial of the young 
and unknown soldier. I have stated above why I 
have thought that this acceptance of this appoint- 
ment involved no profession of political opinions, 
and was a mere act of military obedience ; but cer- 
tainly if he could be determined at that time the 
champion of Barras and the Directory, which he no 
doubt was for the moment, he could not therefore 
be termed the champion of Jacobinism. The Direc- 
tory had overthrown the Jacobins, and very recently 
had commanded Pichegru to invade the Faubourg 
St.-Antoine, and had finally suppressed that terrible 
club. From that period his career was that of a 
conquering general, keeping studiously aloof from 
all political factions, until the moment arrived when 
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he could establish his owti 
ruins of them nil. 

But the true political character of Napoleon 
began now first to be revealed, and he appeared 
in the capacity of the founder of a new dynasty, 
directing a Conservative reaction, and intent upon 
sun'oiniding his throne with fixed and settled laws, 
and all mateiials of stable government which he 
could collect from tlie niins of ancient iustitutions 
by whidi he waa surrounded. This view of his 
chimicter was never once tiikeu in England at the 
time, and is indeed opposed to mauy of the pre- 
conceived opinions whidi, even to tliia day, continue 
to influence our jmlgment upon him. Yet it is not 
tlie less substantially correct. I beUeve that if the 
Bourbons had been restored in 1800, they could not 
hare effected one-half of the Conservative reforms, 
or have revivetl to Uie same extent what was not 
Uttei-Iy de;id in tlie old institutions of the coinitiy, as 
Naiwleou eflectwl. 

In the fu-st place, his code of laws remains a 
monument of just and enlightened jurisprudence. 
After seventy years it still continues to direct all the 
relatioits of society, civil or criminal. Imperfections 
niay doubtless be found in it, but, on the whole, it 
appeare insi«retl by principles of sound justice and 
eul^itened eq\nty. 
Aoother and still more important work was 

X eflected in the i^storatJon of religious esiabli^uneots. 

■ 13iet« is no more melam-holy and no more impres- 
«re k£»itt taught by the French Kevolutivm tlain 
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the entire overthroiv whicli it accomplishetl of till 
religion. During the storms of that eventful period 
no cry was ever raised for succour by an expiring 
faith. No arm was ever raised to defend the altars 
of a religion which, for one thousand eight hundred 
years, liad reigned over the most civilised portion of 
mankind. How much of intense enthusiasm, how 
much of stern fanaticism, how much of ardent faith 
which inspired men to suffer and to die on the one 
hand, or to fight and conquer on the other, had not 
religion caused ; and yet here, in this portentous 
French Eevohition, it dies and makes no sign. All 
the possessions and property of the Church are 
plundered, its churches are converted into barns or 
stables, and its priests hunted into exile or to death. 
Yet during all the struggles of these eventful ten 
years, the contests of Eoyalists, Republicans, Giron- 
dists, Terrorists and the rest, the voice of any reli- 
gious party whatever is never heard. No movement 
in defence of the faith, or of any sect or denomi- 
nation of Christians, is anywhere discernible, either 
ruffling the surface or working below the level of 
society. No protest is ever heard ; no petidon is 
ever presented in favour of any form of religion ; no 
organ of the press appears as its advocate ; it perishes 
and makes no sign, and yet this is a country in 
which religious differences raged, zeal was kindled, 
men fought for their faith and died for their faith 
by thousands in former times. There was as much 
religious enthusiasm among French HuguenGt>) and 
as stern a fanaticism among French Catiiolics as in 
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any Europcai) ualion, but all liad perished ; and that 
great religious sentiment, whicli in one shape or 
another seems to be a part of the very instincts of 
our nature, appeared to have died ouL 

The policy of Napoleon on this question was 
among the most remarkable of its features. No one 
ever supposed, and he did not himself pretend, that 
he was a devout man. He ever seems to have re- 
jected the cold doctrines of atheism, and to have 
entertained a firm conviction of the existence and 
attributes of the Deity. Beyond this recognition of 
the Great First Cause, he seems to have adopted no 
form of faith ; but his powerful mind perceived the 
absolute necessity of the religious element as a 
constituent part iu ail human society, and he deter- 
mined to recall into existence this dormant sense, 
which had been so long w4thout exhibiting the 
faintest sign of life. It does not appear that he was 
urged to this course by any external movement 
whatever. We hear of no deputations of priests, of 
no memorials presented by the pious, of no pubUca- 
tions emanating from any quarter, expressing a want, 
and asking for it to be supplied, Wlien we consider 
how mucli the whole worship of the Eoraan Catholic 
religion hinges upon the ministrations of its der^, 
who are universally made the channels through 
which the current of religion must flow, we can 
better comprehend how complete must have been 
the suppression of all the practices of devotion con- 
sequent upon the virtual abolition of the order. 
When NaiKiloon determined to restore it, the ajt 
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seems to have been one emanating from the exercise tiiaCh-urch 
of hia single will. We all know that one of his maatbj- 
first measures was the creation of a new Church " | 
establishment, moderate indeed in its proportions 
compared with the wealthy corporations and richly 
endowed Church of former periods, yet sufficient to 
supply to the whole nation a provision for the decent 
maintenance of the rites of the Catliolic worship. 
In order to prove the spirit of toleration in which 
his plan was conceived, he accompanied this endow- 
ment with a moderate dotation to othei' religious 
sects, in proportion to the number of those who 
professed them. This gi-eat measure of religious 
revival seems to have been received with coldness ' 
and indifference. It even appeafs to have excited 
in many quarters more of ridicule than of reverence. 
M. de Fasenzac, in his interesting memoirs lately 
published, gives us an amusing instance of this iu the 
consecration and inauguration of the newly created 
Bishop of Besan^on. M. de Fasenzac was then a 
subaltern officer in a regiment stationed at that 
town, which was ordered to do duty in the cathedral 
during the ceremony. He writes, it would be diffi- 
cult for us at the present time to understand ail tlie 
feehngs of contempt and ridicule which this cere- 
mony inspired at tliat period. It was looked upon 
by the soldiers as an unmeaning mummery. The 
whole of the proceedings were interrupted by cries, 
catcails, noises, shuffling of the feet, and everything 
which coiild mark the contempt of the soldiery for 
the proceedings. But Napoleon was not disposed to 
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tolerate such a breach of discipline aiid attempt to ] 
throw discredit on one of the most important mea- 
sures of his policy. He immediately gave ordei 
for the removal of the regiment to one of the most 
dreary quarters he could select — somewhere in the 
Pyrenees — where they were left to repent at leisure 
the result of their ill-timed levity. 

lu another and very important particulai", Napoleon 
reversed the decrees of the Constituent Assembly of 
1789. He revived titles of nobility, and thereby 
aimed a deadly f)]ow at one of the main principles 
of the Eevolutionary code, the natural equality of 
mankind. He strengthened the order, and gave it 
additional weight and importance in the public mind, 
by creating all his most illustrious generals and 
marshals, barons, counts, and dukes. He skilfully 
selected titles which could commemorate her great 
deeds in arms ; and, as tliese titles were generally 
drawn from foreign countries, he enriched tliem by 
large dotations of estates in the conquered districts, 
which might afford them the means of adequately 
supporting their dignities without directly offending 
that love of equality, which the law of equal suc- 
cession of property was intended to preserve. He 
did not confine these creations to his mm'shals alone, 
but conferred similar titles on all the great civil 
officei's of his government, 

Napoleon seems to have cherished an inward 
sentiment of regai'd for the order of the nobility, 
although many circumstances combined to check 
any very open or decided expression of hie favour 
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towards it. It was controlled by the strong pre- 
judice agiiiust it which the Eevolutionarj' period had 
left. It was also repressed by the hostihty which 
the members of that proud order still, even in their 
fall, entertained towards himself. They ranked him 
with the adventurers who had been thrown up by 
the Kevolution, and, faithful to the Legitimist creed, 
they rejected all alliance with the man whom they 
termed the Corsicaii usurper. But Napoleon did not 
return this hostility. In the firat place, he was him- 
self born a gentleman, not indeed a member of the 
great old families of France, but at the same time 
within the degrees of men entitled to call themselves 
gentlemen. It is not at all necessary to be among 
the more elevated ranks of nobihty in order to share 
in its feelings and its sympathies. We may see 
examples of this at home. There is many a small 
English or Welsh squire whose name is scarcely 
lieard of beyond the confines of his own parish, who 
is as proud of his ancient lineage as any Cavendish, 
Grosvenor, or Howard. It may be observed that, in 
all those cases in which the ancient noble&se sought 
him, they generally found ready favour. I will give 
as instances Count Louis de Narbonne and M. de 
Flahault, whose recent loss is still so much regretted 
by his numerous friends. 

Another instance of his desire to revive the im- 
portance of the aristocracy is found in the fact 
that, wherever they had not been alienated by 
sales, the confiscated estates of the emigrants were 
restored to their owners on their return to France 
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after the decree which baniuhed them had been 
rescinded. I do not beheve that if the Bourbon 
dynasty had been restored in 1800, it could have 
ventured to carry so many measures of a decidedly 
reactionary character as were those accomplished by 
Napoleon. The Legitimists who, like our own 
Jacobites, have, during more than three-quarters of 
a century, preserved their allegiance to the Bourbon 
dynasty, inspire reaped due to their unswerving 
fidehty ; and the strength of this sentiment is apparent 
now and after so many years, so many revolutions, 
and so httle effort made on the part of the repre- 
sentative of this dynasty to vindicate his claims, so 
powerful a party still adheres to this standard. To 
those whose attachment to the monarchical principle 
is of a less personal character, and who adhere to it 
because they consider that, in all large and highly 
civilised states, it affords the best guarantee for the 
Becurity of society, and the real progress of nations, 
it may almost be a subject of regret that this alle- 
giance could not have been transferred bodily to a 
sovereign so much more able to maintain the throne 
than the effete Bourbons. No impartial judge can, 
however, accuse Napoleon of being a usurper, since 
he had no concern whatever in the dethronement of 
the Bourbons. In the epigrammatic words of Mignet, 
'He found a crown lying in the dust ; he picked it 
up to take possession of it.' 
, There is another point upon which we ought to 
do justice to the government of Napoleon. It is fre- 
quently called a military despotism. This description 
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by DO means accurate. A military despotism but not 
means a government carried on directly by the miutJ/ 
intervention of military force. It ia a sort of per- "^i"^"' 
manent martial law. Many examples of pure mili- 
tary government may no doubt be found in 
Napoleon's government of the conquered states he 
invaded ; and they are suificiently characterised in. 
the Bussian government of Poland and the Cau- 
casus, to leave us at no loss to understand the nature 
of the distinction which I wish to point out. AU 
governments, to a certain extent, are based in their 
ultimate result upon military force. Whenever the 
civil power is insufficient to cope with popular law- 

ness, it avails itself of the aid of the military 
power ; and unless it had this resource to fall back 
upon, civil force alone would be quite unable to 
deal with popular insurrection, and all government 
would be at an end. Even in England, so jealous 
of liberty, and so suspicious of the army, numerous 
recent instances may be adduced in which the aid of 
troops has been invoked by the civil power in order 
to quell disturbances ; but we do not, therefore, con- 
sider ourselves as living under a military despotism. 
Even in the model Republic of America the employ- 
ment of troops is not rarely resorted to ; and, if we can 
trust the narratives of some local disturbances, they 
use their arms without much mercy or forbearance. 
Such is not military despotism, and, during four- 
teen years of Napoleon's reign in France, from the 
18 Brumaire to the abdication at Fontainebleau, it 
does not appear that the civil power was ever insuffi- 
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cient to carry on tlie government of the country. 
Prefects, judges, commissaries of police, jug^ du 
paix, were the instruments by which the civil and 
criminal government of the country was carried on. 
Beyond the frontiers the veteran legions of the j 
Imperial army fought the battles of their country,! 
and carried its victorious eagles over Europe ; but it 1 
does not appear that they were ever wanted at 
home. From the 18 Brumaire, with the exception of 
Mallet's conspiracy, we hear of no disturbance of the 
ordinary peaceful and civil administration of the 
law. 

It is no part of the purpose of this essay to write 
the histoiy of that extraordinary epoch — the reign 
of Napoleon. I siiall not attempt to follow him 
from victory to victory, or to trace the steps by 
which the greatest conqueror Europe ever saw was 
tempted to overleap all the bounds of prudence, and 
was involved in a ruin as complete as his elevation 
had been miraculous. My subject is the Eevolution, 
and I only dwell on the history of Napoleon so far 
as he has any relations with it. 

My first position is, that the Eevolution of 1789 
was virtually destroyed after the 18 Brumaire ; 
that all its principles were condemned, and all its 
acta reversed ; and that the whole policy of Napoleon 
was directed to extirpate the traces of its passage. 
His policy was to revive, if not the ancien regime, 
which was too thoroughly destroyed to admit of 
being reinstated, at least a state of society as 
analogous to it as the altered circumstances of the 
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country admitted, governed by a monarch more 
absolute than even Louis XIV., that monarch being 
liimself. 

It was the general opinion in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in England, for years after the fall of 
Napoleon, that these objects had been accomplished, 
and that the wild visionary dreams of 1789, or the 
horrible frenzy of the Eeign of Terror, could never 
reappear. Sucli was not the view of Napoleon 
himself. He always recognised the existence of 
Jacobinism as a dangerous poison latent in the veins 
of France, and ever ready to burst forth. His con- 
tempt and aversion for the whole school of French 
political philosopliers was extreme. ' Ces ideologues,' 
e always called them, 'would destroy an empire 
of granite.' At St. Helena he propliesied that, now 
that his counterbalancing authority was removed, 
Europe would become either sansculotte or Cosaque. 
Eecent events have abundantly confirmed his 
foresight. 

Nothing could, in my view, be more fallacious 
than the opinions so frequently and so carelessly 
entertained and promulgated in tlieae days, than that 
■the first French Eevolution was the Aurora of Liberty 
in Europe ; and that from its institutions, its prin- 
ciples, and its conquests over the past, spring all the 
improvements .which are supposed to characterise 
modern civilisation. Some sort of invisible line ia 
drawn in their own imaginations by writers of the 
modern school of French politics. I mean the more 
moderate and rational of them. I do not speak of 
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Louis Blauc, or of Victor Hugo, or of Proudhon, but 
of men of the school of De Tocqueville. Where is 
thia line to be drawn ? I have already shown that 
all the legislative anarchy and destruction of every- 
thing which existed in France, and the total failure 
to replace it by any new institutions, was the work 
of the Constituent Assembly and not of the Eeign 
of Terror. The principles proclaimed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly — the sovereignty of the people, 
and the absolute equality of mankind — are thoroughly 
false in themselves, and the attempt to carry them 
out is the cause of all the failures which have strewn 
the whole soil of Europe with the wrecks of abortive 
constitutions. 
Ignomnce The auarchy which reigned in France during the 
l^erti^ ten years following the meeting of the States-General 
o/fc^lTg i" 1789, and the constant state of war between that 
itUiTSmo f-ountry and our own, which subsisted during the 
of thewar. wholc reigu of Napoleou, cut off this country from 
almost all intercourse witii the Continent. This cir- 
cumstance added to the natural indisposition of the 
English to enter into foreign affairs. It is a national 
characteristic, arising probably in great part from 
our insulated position, that we never are able to 
identify ourselves with the thoughts and feelings of 
our neighbours, or to sympathise with their ideas. 
, We always assume tliat, left to themselves, the 
people of other countries entertain sentiments and 
(^nions similar to our own, and we never make 
any allowance for those wide differences of national 
character which introduce so much diversity into 
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the ideas and impressiona of various nations. When 
we consider that to this natural and characteristic 
incapabihty of regarding circumstances from any 
other than our own point of view, is to be added 
our total exclusion from the Continent during a 
quarter of a century, it is easy to understand that at 
no period had we less practical acquaintance with 
the state of affairs in France, or the condition of 
French opinion and feeling, than immediately after 
the battle of Waterloo. 

If my recollections of that period are correct, the 
pervading sentiment in England was shortly this. 
We conceived that the French nation had laeen 
thoroughly awakened from all the Utopian dreams 
which ushered in their Revolution. That they had 
been cured of all those illusions of visionary perfecti- 
bility, which had inaugurated tliat calamitous period. 
We imagined that, for the latter fifteen years, they 
had been groaning under the iron despotism of a 
military tyrant. That they were sighing to be 
emancipated from his oppressive rule, and prepared 
to hail US as friends and deliverers. We, on our 
eide, entertained no hostility towards the French 
nation. We really supposed that, by delivering them 
from the yoke of Napoleon, we were conferring 
upon them a benefit which would be generally 
appreciated by the mass of the peop'e. We believed 
that, warned of their past errors, they would gladly 
avail themselves of our assistance to erect an edifice 
of Constitutional Monarchy similar to our own. I 
really beheve that it was in this kindly spirit towards 
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the French people that we approached them after the 
termination of that great contest. All our animosity 
was directed against the fallen hero, whom we sup- 
posed to be hated by his own nation almost as much 
as by ourselves. 

England -was placed at the close of that struggle 
in a position of vantage which gave her all the power 
necessary to caiTy out these benevolent designs. 
Never during the whole period of our history had 
• we stood upon so high a pinnacle of glory and of 
power. During the whole quarter of a century, 
although sometimes reduced to contemplate the 
■victorious progress of our mighty foe from the shores 
of our island fortress, yet we never endured a 
humiliation or sustained a reverse. Our principles 
had been uniformly consistent. We opposed first 
the desolating anarchy of the first French Revolu- 
tion, and next the domineering mihtary ascendancy 
of France under Napoleon, which had grown out of 
that terrible storra. We had been the soul of the 
resistance which the rest of Europe had at difierent 
times offered to his ambition. Our vast pecuniary 
resources, our overwhelming naval supremacy during 
the latter years of the war, the extraordinary valour 
of our small but admirable army, led by the genius 
of Wellington, gavg to England the highest position, 
and placed lier in the foremost rank of that coalition 
which had saved the rest of Europe from subjugation. 
We were no friends to arbitrary power. The great 
body of the English people at that period adored 
their own Constitution, and felt the utmost pride 
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that mixed government of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, which ]iad so proved its capability of uniting 
.th the greatest amount of personal freedom and 
individual liberty ever enjoyed by a i)eople the vigour 
necessary to wield and direct the national strength to 
the purposes of the loftiest policy. Never liad the 
reputation of England been so bright, never had our 
influence, been so completely in the ascendant in the 
councils of European Cabinets as at that proud 
moment. Never, I fear, shall we occupy such a 
position again. 

We were desirous of exercising tliis influence by 
initiating a sort of mild poHtical propagandism of 
our owu. We did not wish to imitate the Jacobins, 
who proclaimed war against all governments, and a 
readiness to assist people who revolt against their 
rulers. All that we aspired to was to aid nations by 
our counsel and advice in forming a Constitutional 
government similar to our own, contauiing those 
three ingredients of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and 
Democracy, which we considered the perfection of 
political institutions. 

I have already reverted above to those circum- 
stances which rendered us more than itsiially ignorant 
of the state of France, and led ua to imagine that the 
wliole of that nation secretly sj-mpathised with us in 
our contest with their mighty ruler, and were ready 
to accept as a boon from our hands a political con- 
stitution framed as nearly as possible upon the model 
of our own. These notions led us to form very 
erroneous conceptions of the state of feehng among 
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oLU' iieiglibours. We were partly led into them 
perhaps by our constant tendeocy to judge of other 
nations by ourselves. 

The parallel between our own Great Eebelhou in 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy and 
French Revolution tended to mislead us. They had 
many features in common that we were led to 
ovf r important differences between them. Althoi 
the Tudors and Stuarts were suiGciently inclined 
strain the prerogative so as to grasp at absolute power, 
yet underlying these assumptions there was always in 
England a foundation of Constitutional Liberty, which 
furnislied tiie popular and Parliamentary party with 
a certain legal and defined basis upon which to rest 
their resistance to the royal encroachments. But in 
France sucli a basis was entirely wanting. If 250 
years before the States-General might have furnished 
the germ of such a Constitution, it had been entirely 
stifled, and France had been immemorially an ab- 
solute monarchy, tempered indeed by custom and 
certain influences of opinion, but resting upon no 
charter or recognised law. The French, therefore, 
had no previous institutions to fall back upon. 

Some of our advanced Liberals of the present day 
are inclined to exalt to the highest pinnacle the cha- 
racter of Cromwell, and to render him the object of 
a sort of bero-worahip, which they certainly would 
not have paid to him had they lived in his time. 
There arc no doubt coincidences in the parts played 
in tlieir respective Eevulutioiis which suggest a com- 
parison between the characters of Cromwell and. 
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Napoleon, but, like all liistorical parallels, ttey differ 
in many important particulars which are apt to mis- 
lead the inquirer. Ohver Cromwell was the leader, 
the inspired prophet, tlie tutelary genius of the 
EngUfih Eebellioii. If he did not origiuate it, he 
soon rose to bticome its mainspring. It was Cromwell 
who crushed the royal cause at Marston Moor and 
Naseby. It was Cromwell who brought the King to 
the scaffold Id 1649. Cromwell conquered tlie Irish. 
Cromwell defeated the Scutcli Presbyterians at Dun- 
bar, He again extinguished the hopes of the royal 
cause at the battle of Worcester, and lie dissolved the 
Long Parliament in whose name he had triumphed, 
and made himself the absolute Dictator of the British 
Empire in 1653. 

Let U3 only consider what a host of enemies he 
must have left behind bim at every step of his blood- 
stained path. Eoyalists, Scotch Presbyterians, Irish 
Catholics, Parhameutarians, every party in the SlJite, 
every nation which constitutes the empire, all the 
principles to which meu had adhered in that long 
and bitter stru^le, were in turn trampled upon by 
the iron heel of this stern and fanatical soldier. 
What a vast amount of hatred must have dogged his 
footsteps ; and let it be remarked, that all his victories 
were over his fellow-couutryuieu, all his triumphs 
were gained in civil wars. He had no national 
glories raised to counterbalance all the bloodshed and 
misery inflicted in civil strife. Whatever there was 
of violence, whatever there was of crime, whatever 
injustice or tyranny, whatever of cruelty or oppression 
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Stained tlie annals of that English Eebellion, 
Cromwell was indissolubly identifietl with it. 

In all these particulars the relations of Napoleon 
with the Fiench Eevolution were very different. 
Mignet — tlie French Tacitus — observes in one of his 
close and pregnant sentences, ' dans les temps de 
Rholulion vest un grand avantage que de parottre 
tard.' While Oliver Cromwell was the chief actor 
in the English Eebellion, if not from its very com--' 
meaceraetit, yet certaiidy in all its more impoitanfr 
stages. Napoleon was an utter stranger to all the 
com'se of the French Eevolution, and quite uncon- 
nected with its history till nearly its close. While 
Cromwell was identified with all the violence of that 
fierce struggle of parties which liglited up the flames 
of Civil War throughout the kingdom, Napoleon had 
no participation in those crimes which deluged 
France with the blood of innocent victims shed upon 
the scaffold. Wliile Cromwell was the author of the 
trial and execution of Charles I., Napoleon was 
entirely free from the guilt of any participation in the 
death of Louis XVI. AH the victories of Cromwell ., 
were won in civil war over his own countrymen 
while, except in the one instance of the conflict on 
the 13 Vendemiaire, between the troops of the' 
Directory and the forces of the Sections of Paris, I" 
do not recollect any one instance in which the laurf 
of Napoleon were won in any contest over French- 
men ; nor does any one instance occur to my memoi 
in which the etat de siege, or martial law, was pi 
claimed in France during his reign. 
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I have already stated above, wlij I consider that 
the conduct of Napoleon in assuming the command 
of the troops on that occasion was not open to the 
grave censure which has been sometimes cast upon 
The question at issue was not one of principle — 
it was merely one of policy : whether the new Con- 
stitution should come into operation at once in all its 
completeness, or whether, by continuing two-thirds of 
tiie existiug Assembly till a future election, an abrupt 
transition of power to new hands should be avoided. 
The Directory was the de facto government of the 
country, and it had been acting with moderation, and 
opposing the lump of the Jacobins. At all events, 
Napoleon was not a principal in the question. He 
acted only as a young mihtary officer, as the instru- 
ment of the Government. 

I have been thus particular hi again going over 
this ground, because this was the first occasion upon 
which Napoleon appeared in a public capacity, as 
also the last in which he a.cted at all hi a subordinate 
position. Prom the moment that he took the com- 
mand of the Ai-my of Italy he assumed a tone of 
perfect independence towards the weak government 
of the Directory; and this Battle of the Sections, 
which was the single occasion on wiiich I can recol- 
lect his appearing in arras against any party of his 
countrymen, was also the last on which he seemed to 
yield obedience to any power in the State superior to 

I his own. From that time his ai'ms were turned 
solely against the enemies of France. 
The devolution of the 18 Brumaire, important 
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as it was as the epoch of a great change in the 
current of French history, was not a struggle in arms. 
Not a blow was struck in defence of that Repubhc 
which had so shaken Europe to its caitre. Not 
ft drop of blood was shed in its defence. The 
Members of the Council of Five Hundred were 
dispensed by the grenadiers as easily as the niosfc 
insignificant mob could have been, and when they 
leaped from the windows of the Orangerie they 
VMiishetl altf^etlier. We do not hear of any at^ 
tempt on their part to excite resistance. No leader, 
civil or military, ventured to put himself at the head 
of any opposing force. The Eevolution appeared to 
have expended . all its energies ; it was perfectly 
effete, and died without a struck or a sign at the 
mere sight of its conqueror. The 18 Brumaire 
coidd never be classed as a military conflict of any 
kind. 

The power of Napoleon was raised and cemented 
by the grandeur of his victories over foreign foes. 
Austerlitz was his Naseby, Jena was liis Dunbar, 
Wagram was his Worcester. He reigned over French- 
men by restoring order at home, and by gratifying 
their national ambition and their ardent love of niili- 
tary glory. The real character of Napoleon's home 
policy appears to me to have been that of the 
counter-Eevolution. He did not, indeed, restore the 
ancten riginie, first, because the ancien regime was 
bitterly hostile to himself; and, secondly, because 
it was so broken to pieces that its restoration became 
almost impracticable. Birt he did revive most of its 
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component parts, though iu a somewhat differeut 
form. He re-established an absoliite Monarchy, not, 
as has been frequently alleged, a military despotism, 
not a grinding tyranny, but very much the same 
government to which the French had been habituated 
for centuries. He did not rob them of constitutional 
liberty, because they had never possessed it. He 
dehvered them from the tyranny of the Democracy, 
or of the adventurers who iu the name of Democracy 
had oppressed them. His government was not more 
absolute or more despotic than tliat of Louis XIV, 
or Louis XV., and it had recourse quite as rarely to 
the aid of military force. It was a government of 
kw and order administered by fixed and regular 
tribunals. It was not in any respect a politically 
free government, a Constitutional or Parliamentary 
government, but it secured to individuals quite aa 
much personal and individual liberty as tliey had 
ever enjoyed under the Bourbons, and infinitely 
more than they had possessed under the E«public. 

Its greatest tax upon the mass of the people was Conscnp- 
its enormous compulsory levy of soldiers by the theBepui>- 
conscription, and perliaps its most teasing and vexa- 
tious interference with the free action of individuals 
was to be found in its passport system. Both of 
these had not been creations of the Empire, but 
legacies from the Eepubhe. They would have been 
intolerable to the English, but they do not appear 
ever to have excited discontent, much less active 
resistance. The government of Napoleon appears 
upon the whole to have been generally acquiesced 
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in, and to have been suiteJ to the genius and habits 
of the people, who had never enjoyed pohtical 
liberty, or free representative institutions, and never 
appeared lo be able to use without abusing them. 

The supremacy of law and order are far more 
essential I'equisites to human society than are poll 
tical liberty or representative government. Such i 
more particularly the case wlien in any community. 
the authority of law and order has been suspended 
or destroyed. Every mau feels that its restoration 
is a precious boon conferred upon himself and hia 
nation. Napoleon granted this boon, and he 
coupled with it the gratification of the darling 
desires of a Frenchman's heart — that of national 
ascendancy and military glory. It is quite intelli- 
gible from these considerations, while Napoleon pos- 
sessed a hold over the affections of Frenchmen which 
we English, who only looked upon liim as a despot 
and a tyrant, never suspected. Yet its existence was 
sufficiently manifested by the return from Elba in 
1815, when his march to Paris was a triumphal 
progress undisturbed by the shadow of opposition. 

The dynasty of Napoleon fell under the contest 
with Europe in arms, which his unmeasured ambition 
had provoked. Had he retained his throne until 
overthrown by a revolt of the French, he would, ia 
all probability, have died the sovereign of France, 
and very likely have transmitted his crown to his 
descendants. 

I apprehend that in the settlement of Europe 
which followed his overthi'ow, the political con- 
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stitution which was granted to France was prin- 
cipally at the instance and through the influence of 
;land. It is curious that Talleyrand and Fouche, 
who had been actors on the stage of public affairs 
duriug the stormiest periods of the French Eevolu- 
tion, and ministers of Napoleon through his reign, 
were among the most zealous supporters of a con- 
stitution on the model of England, and the advocates 
of an hereditary peerage against the inclinations of 
Louis XVIII. 

The Charter granted by Louis XVIII in 1814 and 
1815 was remarkable as being the only attempt 
made to form a Constitution similar to our own. It 
had its advocates among the wisest and most mo- 
derate of the Constituent Assembly of 1789, M. 
Mounier and M. de Lally Tollendal, at the head of 
a small number of adherents ; but they were utterly 
overwhelmed beneath the flood of democracy which 
then flowed. In 1814 and 1815 the utter failure of 
the democratic governments set up during the 
French Kevolution, and the subsequent overthrow of 
the empire of Napoleon, prepared men's minds to 
imitate the British Constitution, the only government 
which had ever yet succeeded in giving a nation any 
permanent enjoyment of freedom and security. All 
the subsequent abortive trials made on the European 
Continent have failed. They have never been 
Entrlish, but French. There have been Monarchies 
surrounded by Republican institutions, according 
to the programme of King Louis Philippe. The 
Aristocratic element which, in the judgment of Con- 
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servatire statesmen, is so essentially necessary to the 
system has been uniformly discarded. The extreme 
jealousy of aristocracy which has pervaded, not 
only the lower, but still more the middle classes, and 
most of all the literary men, has always excluded 
this essential ingredient of civiUsed society from all 
participation in political power. 
Esperi- When the experiment was tried in 1815 it was 

niiied made under great disadvantages. Of all the passions 
^ITmsaa *'i*-l prejudices which have survived through the 
maTdU- convulsions which had reigned in France for a 
i^Ysis^*' l^^fter of a century, the love of social equality was 
almost the only one. The people constantly confused 
it with individual liberty and freedom, to which it is 
often diametrically opposed. They chmg to it as the 
only real and remaining fruit of what it was stUl the 
fashion to call their 'glorious Revolution.' 

Its establishment in France had been rendered still 
more difficult by the confiscations of property during 
the Revolutionary period, and by the arbitrary laws 
of succession. The existence of a wealthy class of 
landed proprietors had been destroyed, and this class 
is the key of the whole system. There were other 
obstacles in the hostility of the ultra-Royalist party, 
which revived after the return of the Bourbon 
dynasty. It was, perhaps, natural that this class 
should view with little favour what they regarded 
as an adoption of Revolutionary' ideas. 

We must recollect that the confiscations and rob- 
beries of the Revolutionary period were little more 
than twenty years old, and the old nobles looked to 
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the restoration of their estates as the natural sequence 
of the conquest of the Eevolutiou in Franca The 
necessity for sanctioning, by ex post facto concessions, 
all those violent acts was not admitted by them. The 
gradual formation of a new nobihty out of the ruins 
of the old, recruited by the additions from the new 
men who had gained wealth and importance during 
latter years, was a process of regeneration for which 
they had neither time nor inclination. They soon 
formed, under the Count d'Artois, his two sons, and 
the Duchesae d'Angouleme, a powerfiil party in the 
State. The significant appellation of ultras was then 
first invented ; and the phrase, '■plus Royalist que le 
Roi,' then current in France, correctly described their 
opinions. 

I do not think that either at the period, or sub- charactM 
sequently, sufficient justice has been done either to xviu.* 
the abilities or to the good intentions of Louis XVIII, 
At the very commencement of the Eevolution he had 
always maintained moderately liberal opmions, and 
had been much opposed on those points to the 
political views then entertained at Versailles. He 
appears to have adhered to them throughout life, 
with a consistency springing doubtless from sincere 
conviction.. Placed ou the throne by his hereditary 
claims on the Restoration, he always appears to have 
accepted, with perfect sincerity and good faith, the 
role of a Constitutional Monarch. He was a man of 
fiir greater ability, and possessed much more of the 
tact of government, than was supposed at the time. 
He played off the different parties with skill and. 
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dexterity ; and, while he emancifwted himself adroitly 
from the tutelage of Talleyrand and Fouche, he 
repressed during his lifetime the rashness and impru- 
dence of the old Eoyalist parties — ' the aristocrats de 
Coblentz,' as they were then termed, in allusion to 
the emigrant array which had been embodied in 
1792. His ministers, the Duke de liicheheu and the 
Duke Decazes, admirably seconded his jjolicy; and 
we owe to bira the peaceful transition which was 
effected from the Napoleonic to the Bourbon regime. 
In a remoter degree Europe is indebted to him for a 
considerable share in the maintenance of that long 
peace which the short-sighted views of Mr. Cobden 
and Mr, Bright persuaded them would be eternal. 

We have no difficulty in understanding why the 
reign of Louis XVIII. was a period of tranquillity 
and reviving national prosperity, nor why those 
benefits failed to earn him that popularity to which 
they entitled him. The fruits of revolution were 
still agitating the whole political surface of France to 
its lowest depths. So many storms had passed over 
her, so many volcanic eruptions had torn and rent 
her, and their seething (ires were still so far from 
extinguished, that it was impossible for any party in 
the nation to receive the blessings which he tendered 
for acceptance from his hands. Nothing that this 
well-intentioned and enlightened monarch could do 
conld possibly remedy the incurable defect of the 
origin of his sovereignty. He was looked upon as 
"the mler thrust upon them by foreign bayonets, and 
his crown as a badge of defeat. The ultra-Eoyalists, 
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rwbo sprang at once into a position of influence in 
the State, and eshibiteti an amount of power, 
which those unacquainted with the vitality of tradi- 
tions in an ancient state never suspected, chafed 
impatiently at his moderate pohcy. They had no 
Anglomania. Many of them had lived among us 

(during the period of their exile, or enjoyed our pro- 
tection and partaken of our bounty ; but they neither 
understood nor Hked us ; and the experiment of an 
Anglo-French Constitution was one which they viewed 
with supreme disfavour. The Bepublicans, who began 
to show signs of life, detested the powerful aristocratic 
element in our institutions ; and the same cause indis- 
posed the great mass of the rural population, who 
dreaded the claims of the former proprietors to their 
estates. So the Government of Louis XVIII., sup- 
ported by the large army of foreign powers during 
the first years of his reign, was acquiesced in and 
tolerated with a sullen resignation ; it never won any 
hold on the affections of the people. StUl the conci- 
liatory policy of this monarch and of his two ministers, 
the Dukes de Richelieu and Decazes, had produced its 
effect upon a people who had suffered too much from 
war and revolution not to appreciate the blessings of 
tranquillity. 

If Charles X, had followed the prudent and mode- 
rate policy of his brother, it is possible that a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy might really have struck rtrot 
in French soil. Had he even retained as his minister 
the able and sagacious, although ultra-Eoyalist, M, de 
Villole, he might possibly have held his ground. But 
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he surreiitlered liimself body ami soul to the dominion 
of the Piirti-Pretre, narrow-minde"! and violent men, 
wholly unable to understand the temper of the people, 
or to measure the consequences of their own acts. 
They were not without a certain cunning and dex- 
terity in party manoeuvres. After the fall of M. 
de ViUele they favoured the establiehment of the 
ministry of M. de Marti^ac, but with the intention in 
reserve to overthrow him on the first convenient 
opportunity. 

The ministrj' of MM. de Martignac and de la 
Ferronais waa a very remarkable episode in the 
history of the second Bouibon Eestoration. M. de 
Martignac was a statesman of very considerable 
ability. His policy was fer more enlarged and 
liberal than that of M. de Villele. He was a min- 
ister something of the type of Canning and of 
Palmerston. He was a sincere Royalist, although 
not an ultramontane bigot. He was a man well 
calculated to work with a Parliamentary Constitution ; 
and, had he been honestly supported by the King 
and the imited strength of the Eoyalists, might have 
carried on affairs, and avoided the catastrophe in 
July 1830. 

But his retention of j>ower did not suit the views 
of the Extreme Eight, and his expulsion from office 
marks the first exhibition of a new party trick, i 
whicli has been subsequently repeated on this side of | 
the Channel, and always with fiital effects to those 
who had recourse to it. M. de Martignac was well 
entitled to the cordial adhesion of the whole Eoyalist ' 
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^B party, but he only possessed that of the more mode- 

^B rate portion of them. Still they were by far the 

^B most powerful section of that party. The supporters 

^m of the Martlgnac ministry on the Eight far outnum- 

^M bered the ultra-Royalist division, who were totally 

^M unable to secure a majority in the Chamber sufficient 

^M to caiTy on public affairs. They boldly resolved then 

^M to expel M, de Martignac's Cabinet, and to resort to 

^m a general election. 

^M M. de Martignac had brought forward a measure ovprthro* 

H to increase the number of votes in the municipal MBrtignao 

^1 councils. This measure, although having a popular [ration. 

^M appearance, in fact rather tended to strengthen 

H^ the Royalist party, as a large proportion of these 

votes would have been drawn from the rural i 

districts. It was determined by the ultra-Eoyalist I 

party in the Chamber to overturn the Ministry upon I 

this measure by uniting their forces tu those of the 1 

Ijilieral aide of the Chamber in opposition to it. No ' 

permanent coahtion of these two parties was intended 
or proposed. They merely united their forces on 
this single question in order to place M. de Martignac J 

in aminority, and thereby expel him from office. This | 

manoeuvre was successful, as it indeed has frequently 
proved in other instances, but always with fatal 
effect to Conservative interests. It is not difficult to 
luiderstand why this should be so, or to trace the 
ruinous effect of such an unprincipled policy. 

■ ' Constitutional Monarchy In England was always 

■ carried on until the Reform Bill of 1832, by two 
^L Tartiea who contended for the possession of ixjwer. 
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The Reform Bill of 1832 introduced into the House 
of Commons a third Party, wlioiu we terra EadicaU, 
Advanced Liberals, Men of Movement, or by aa^«d 
other appellation ; but they all are meant to designate 
Democratic principles of a more estreme charactCT* 1 
than any which had been hitherto entertained by, 
either of the two older Parties in the House. Now*. ] 
wherever these three divisions exist in a populaiy 1 
Assembly, and wherever each of them po; 
certain amount of numerical strength, it is frequently 
possible to overpower one by the temporary coaUtiou; 
of the other two upon some vital point. 

In England, practically, government has beeo: ] 
carried on, since the Hefurm Bill, by the more 
moderate section of the Liberals, receiving all those 
who were more nearly assimilated to the old Whig 
party, and a certain quasi snpport from the more 
advanced section. The two together, comprised 
under the general and vague term of Liberals, out- 
numbered the Conservatives ; nor was there any very 
flagrant inconsistency, or desertion of principle, in 
such a distribution of Parties. The case is very 
different when the Moderate Liberals are ejected 
from office by some temporary coalition of Conser- 
vatives with the Kxtreme Left. It is manifest that 
in such instances one or both of these Parties must 
sacrifice opinions and principles to gain an immediate 
triumph over a Ministry; and, wherever such a 
manceuvre is practised, the temporary alliance must 
lead to the defeat of the Ministry occu]iying a middle 
position between the two. 
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This was exactly the ease which occurred ia the 
struggle in the Chambers in 1829, and the conse- 
quence was the espulBion of the Martignac Admin- 
istration, and the advent to power of Prince de 
Polignac, the Parli-Pretre, and the ultra-RoyaHsts. 
Now the only case in which such party tactics could 
have been successful, would be where the Ministry 
Bucceeding to office was popular in tlie country, and 
could by resorting to dissolution obtain that majority 
which it did not possess in tlie existing Chamber. 
If Prince de Polignac and his friends imagined tJiat 
tliey would be successful in such an appeal, tliey 
strangely misunderstood the temper of the constitu- 
encies and of the country at large. The result of 
the dissolution tended greatly to strengthen their 
opponents on the Cotti Gauche. Reduced to a 
hopeless minority in the Chambers, in which they 
had been considerably weakened by the very means 
which they were sanguine enough to hope would 
give them a triumph, they were compelled to one 
of two courses. If they adhered to the principles 
of Parliamentary Government, and abided by the 
Charter granted by Louis XVEI. on mounting the 
throne, they had no other course but to cede their 
offices to their opponents, and accept the position of 
a Parliamentary Opposition; or to attempt to set 
aside the Charter altogether by the undisguised 
assumption of arbitrary power. Tliey chose the 
latter alternative ; and, by their rash attempt to go- 
vern by Ordonnance in July 1830, they provoked the 
revolt of Paris, which ended in their own utter niin. 
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The history of the first Bourbon Restoration and 
of the circumstances of its failure is so well known, 
and 90 much within the personal recollection of men 
still existing, that it seems almost a tiresome repe- 
tition of what newspaper articles and contemporary 
reviews have already taught us, to recapitulate them. 
Although, however, this is no doubt true with 
respect to the events themselves, the erection of the 
barricades, the fighting in the streets during the 
' glorious three days,' Charles X.'s flight to England, 
and Louis Philippe's successful surprise of the 
vacant throne, are events which still appear so 
recent as to need no retrospective review of them. 
But although such is undoubtedly true with respect 
to the bare details of the events themselves, yet our 
subsequent exijerience of the results which have 
flowed from them during upwards of forty years 
invest them with a new importance. 

I have remarked above, that the Revolution of 
1789 was practically closed by the 18 Brumaire, 
which destroyed and reversed all that it could of it, 
and substituted a Monarchical form of government, 
diametrically opposed to all its principles. The 
Eestorarion under Louis XVIIL was not altogether 
a reversal of all this. It was an attempt to graft 
upon Absolute Monarchy, wliicli had been revived by 
Napoleon, a Parliamentary and Constitutional form 
of government similar to that of England. It had 
been no popular Revolution ; it had been an experi- 
ment originating very much from English iufluence, 
and promoted by tlie admirers of England, to graft 
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Upon the absolute empire of Napoleon oiir own 
mixed form of government. 

Now one great consequence of the Revolution of Full ot 
July was the utter failure of this experiment. The 
attempt to form a Constitution of a mixed charac- 
ter, composed like our own, of a King, an hereditary 
Chamber, and a popular Assembly, had entirely 
failed. The second momentous result was, that 
whatever might have been the merits or the de- 
merits of the question, whichever of the two psirties 
was to blame, however unjustifiable in principle or 
mistaken in policy might liave been the rash pro- 
ceedings of Prince de Polignac, however well merited 
the failure of his coup d'etat, and the expulsion of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, the fact remained, 
that the regular Government, wielding the Ibrces of 
the State, had been overthrown by a popular in- 
surrection, and vanquished in a street light ; and 
that the mob of Paris had again overturned a 
throne, and given the law to France, which passively 
adopted the consequences. In the July Kevolution, 
1789 was resuscitated from its ashes, and the Ee- 
volutionary epoch, which it had been supposed 
that the 18 Brumaire had closed for ever, again 
appeared. 

This vitally important consequence of the Eevo- 
lution of July ISiiO was perhaps less evident at the 
moment than when viewed by the light of subse- 
quent events. The rising of the Parisian jwpulation 
against the Ordonnances was so wantonly provoked 
by the infatuated rashness of the ultra-Royalists, and 
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was so gross a violation of the Cliarter so recently 
accorded by Louis XVIEI., that all the syrapathiea, 
not only of Liberals, but of moderate Conserva- 
tives, both in England and on the Continent, were 
enlisted in favour of the insurrection. The stupidity 
with which the Polignac Ministry had rushed upon 
this mad course was equalled by the imbecility and 
utter bUndnesa they displayed in conducting it. 
Such an enterprise demanded great caution, long 
and careful preparation, and an overwhelming 
amount of military force. The temper of the anny 
should have been thoroughly ascertained, and the 
command placed in the most able and trustworthy 
generals. It was no light matter to throw down the 
gauntlet to the warlike jiopulation of Paris, particu- 
larly as the National Guard had been so recently dis- 
banded in disgrace, while they were still allowed to 
retain their arms. There never was a design so 
audacious attempted by means so inadequate. The 
ordinary garrison of Paris — the Royal Guard — were 
not I'cinforced by any additions of troops drawn 
from the provinces. When they were called into 
action, they were not provided with food or ammu- 
nition for more than a very brief period. They were 
employed more like a police than an army ; and 
when discouragement and disaffection appeared in 
their ranks, no energetic measures were taken either 
to strengthen or to reanimate them. The Govern- 
ment, who had still a strong military force at Eam- 
bouillet, upon which, if the King had retreated, he 
might still have established his cause, was 
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called into action, and the Royal family, panic- 
stricken, fled from France with a precipitation as 
inglorious as their enterprise had been rash. 

Great and daring deeds require vigour of policy ' 

and courage in execution, and if they do not justify, ' 
at any rate dignify a cause, and elevate the actors in t 
it above contempt. But there were no mch redeem- 
ing features in the abortive schemes of the Polignac 
Ministry. They wantouly provoked the utter defeat 
■which overwhelmed tliem ; and the Bourbon 
monarchy and the Restoration crumbled into dust, 
pursued not only by the exulting triumph of its 
enemies, but by the bitter condemnation of the 
friends of order and Conservatism throughout 
Europe, who had placed it upon the throne so 
recklessly destroyed. There was no friend of order, 
no Conservative statesman throughout Europe at 
that moment who would not have protested, with all 
his energy, against the suicidal policy of the Polignac 
Ministry. If they had supposed Nesselrode or Met- 
ternich, or our own wise and sagacious WeUington 
appealed to at this juncture, no one can doubt that 
they would have protested with all their energy, and 
with the weight which their long experience of revo- 
lution would have afforded them, against a course 
which madly destroyed all that their wisdom had 
laboured to build up from the commencement of 
Napoleon's fall. Those who have cause to curse 
the memory of the Polignac Administration are not 
the Jacobins and Communists, whom they have let 
loose again upon the world, but the Eoyahsts in 
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France and the Conaervatives tliroiigliout Europe, oii 
wliom they inflicted so deep and irreparable an 
injury. 

As, however, is so frequently the case at the 
period when such movements take place, their ten- 
dency was not thoroughly estimated at the time, nor 
■Vvss the danger which loomed in the future foreseeu. 
According to all olu" EngUsh ideas, the Pohgnac Go- 
veniment had placed itself so flt^antly in the wrong, 
its attempt appeared in our eyes so utterly unjusti- 
fiable, that all our sympathies were aroused against 
it. M. Ouvrard, the great financier, made ati obser- 
vation on the eve of the appearance of the ordon- 
nance, the sagacity of which was fully justified by the 
event ; ' Le premier des deux partis qui sortira de 
Veyaliti sera perdu.' It was only fifteen years before 
that Louis XVIII., on being restored by the arms of 
the allies tti the throne of his ancestors, had pro- 
pitiated his subjects by according them the Charter ; 
yet without any act on the part of any portion of 
the people, without even any revolt of the Parisiaa 
populace to excuse this arbitrary breach of that 
solemn engagement, this rash and short-sighted 
ministry tiirow the Charter to the winds, and at- ' 
tempted tlie re-establishment of arbitrary power. 

Such a liigh-handed proceeding ought at least to 
have received the baptism of success to enable it 
to impose upon the judgment of Europe. But 
when it was discovered that it had been the most 
miserable of miscalcidations, that it provided no 
means whatever to ensure success, and that its dense 
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btindjiesB liad invited failure, tlie itidigiiatiou of the 
Conservative party throughout Europe exceeded that 
of the most advanced Liberals. In England especially 
we had always looked forward to the gradual con- 
solidation of a mixed form of Government similar 
to our own, and the defeat of this policy, through 
the folly of the very men whom we had rescued 
from exile and restored to power, excited both in- 
dignation and contempt. The wisest course, under 
the circumstances, was undoubtedly that which was 
adopted, by placing Louis Philippe, the next in the 
order of succession, upon the throne in the room 
of the fugitive king. This step was carried out with 
promptitude and decision by the heada of the 
Moderate Liberal party iu the Chambers, who gave 
the Eepublicans no time to agitate against the prin- 
ciple of royalty. 

Another consequence of the Eevolution of July The iWo-J 
1830 was the renewed predominance which it gave : 
to Paris over the rest of Fiance. This disastrous a^ndani^ 
result gi«atly weakened the authority of the over^'^ 
governing power and facilitated the success of '™'*' 
revolutions. From the very commencement of 
1789 Paris has been the crater out of which the 
successive eruptions of the revolutionary lava have 
flowed. One of the first objects of the leaders of 
the mob was to foi'ce tiie King to transfer the seat 
of Government from Versailles to Paiis, which was 
efiected by the popular outbreak of the 5th and 6th 
October 178!). It may not be very easy to measure 
the efiects of this bold stroke of the Eevolutionists at 
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that time. It placed the King completely at the 
mercy of the leaders of the violent party in Parb. 
Had he retained a position of a certain independence 
at Versailles, it is possible that a better resistance 
might have been made to anarchy and Jacobinism. 
Whatever might have been the case at that time, it is 
quite certain that the virtual Dictatoi'ship of Paris 
and the general submission by the rest of the country 
to any form of Government which succeeds in 
getting the power into its hands, is a strong incentive 
to the enterprise of ambitious spirits. It seems to be 
only necessary for any set of men, however obscure 
and however desperate, to organise an armed revolt 
of the excitable mob of Paris ; and if they are 
successful in carrying their object by a mup de main, 
and deposing tlie existing authority, they have but to 
issue their mandates from the scat of Government, 
and all France yields an unquestioning obedience to 
them. It is quite evident that any Constitution or 
form of Government whatever which rests upon such 
■a foundation has its roots in the sand, and is liable 
to be overturned by the first storm. Yet the whole 
history of France for the last eighty years 
demonstrates how constantly she is exposed to the 
visitation of these moral whirlwinds, and how 
impossible it is that any regular Government can be 
consolidated as long as it is constantly menaced by 
such a peril. It does not appear that throughout 
France the slightest attempt at resistance was 
anywhere made by the partisans of Legitimacy. 
Everywhere tlie new form of Government was. 
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accepted without struggle and without remonstrance; 
and Louis Philippe, by the promptitude with which 
he and the more moderate leaders of the Opposition 
took advantage of the occasion, effected a change of 
asty with more facility than a change of Ministry 
would be accomplished here. 

I have already said that the blindness and 
obstinacy of the Polignac Government led to this 
catastrophe, and that it is, of all the successive 
Eevolutions which have desolated France, that which 
was the most clearly attributable to the culpable 
folly of the Ministers, and which reflects the least 
censure upon tlie loaders of the armed resistance it 
provoked. Nevertheless it was a heavy calamity 
to France and to Europe. It demonstrated the 
weakness of Government in France and the great 
chances of success which awaited a well-timed 
assault upon the governing power of Paris, and the 
certainty that it would be accepted by the provinces. 

In England, we who are always inchned to trace i 
the analogy between the course of our own a 
Eevolutions and theirs, were naturally led to compare ^ 
the conduct and the fate of Charles X. with that of ^^ 
our own James II., and we were led to anticipate 
that the younger branch of the Eoyal stock of 
France miglit, like our own William and Mary, and 

I sovereigns of the Brunswick line, consohdate the 
constitutional hberties of France, and found a mixed 
monarchy similar to that which had given to 
England such perfect liberty and security. But it is 
generally the misfortune of these liislorical parallels 
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that they mislead us, because the circumstances am 
never exactly the same, and that there are always 
variations which are apt to produce different results. 
There were striking features of resemblance in the 
whole series of events from the commencement of 
our own Civil Wars to the expulsion of James II. 
and the elevation of the Prince of Orange and his 
Consort to the throne, which suggested a comparison 
■with the French Revolution. Both began in the 

f struggle between the people and the absolute power 
long enjoyed by the Sovereign ; both led to the 
death of the Monarch upon the scaffold ; both were 
followed by the elevation of a soldier to the supreme 
power ; both conducted to the restoration of the 
heir of the late King, who in both cases retained the 
crown during his life and transmitted it to the 
rightful heir, who in both instances lost it by a very 
similar course of suicidal obstinacy and folly and 
was replaced by a successor in the next Eoyal line. 
But here the comparison ends. 

I have already pointed out in a preceding passage. 
the marked distinctions between Oliver Cromwell 
and Napoleon. It will be still more important to 
observe the causes which led to the difierent fate 
which awaited King Louis Philippe and the English 
Sovereigns. The first of these is to be found in the 
far wider extent of the Eevolution effected by 1789. 
It aimed at destroying all the existing institutions 
upon which not only the French Monarchy but 
civilised society had hitherto been based. It was 
not only monarchy, but property, religion, all the 
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liases upon whicn civilisation had hitherto reposed, 
it aimed to subvert. It succeeded to a great extent 
in this work of destruction. It totally failed in 
replacing what it had destroyed by realiaing any of 
its chimeras, but it left the whole fabric in bo 
shattered and tottering a state as to contain no element. 
of stability. 

In England the course had been very different. The 
disputes had been about political grievances, popular 
rights whicli, though often in abeyance, had never 
been abandoned, and Royal prerogatives which, 
though overstrained, were yet admitted to have an 
existence. The English Eevolution had never struck 
directly at the rights of property, still less had it 
aimed at the subversion of rehgion. Doubtless the 
estates of many of the Eoyalists were confiscated or 
heavy fines exacted from them, but those were merely 
penal acts directed against individual politiral adver- 
saries. The order of succession or the relations of 
landlord and tenant were never made the subject of 
attack, nor were the landed gentry or peerage as a 
class persecuted or despoiled. The contention be- 
tween the religious sects was very bitter, but there 
was no assault upon the very foundations of all 
reli^ous creeds. All the main walls and buttresses 
of our ancient institutions were undisturbed, and a 
compromise between the opposing factions was not 
impossible. They had much common ground of 
agreement between them, much that they mutually 
respected, reverenced, and loved, whole classes were 
not estranged from each other, and they coincided 
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upon a sufficient number of points S enable them to 
effect a lasting agreement. 

Much, too, may be ascribed to the greater coolness 
and reflective nature of the Englisli character, and to 
the fact that thej possessed in all their existing in- 
stitutions far more independence, liberty, and aelf- 
government than had ever been enjoyed by the 
French. These distinctions were not ranch dwelt 
upon at the time, and the public mind in England 
looked forward with considerable hope to the estab- 
lishment of a Constitutional Monarchy in France 
more stable and more in accordance with the feeling 
of the people than that of the fallen Bourbons. 

It is at once a melancholy and an ungrateful task 
to trace the events which led to the utter disappoint- 
ment of all those bright anticipations, and so wedded 
ai'e many of our political parties to those hopes, that 
after their total failure has been demonstrated by sad 
experience, they still cling with invincible obstinacy 
to the illusions which were then generally entertained. 
But looking at the 'Three Days' of 1830 with the 
hght shed upon them by subsequent events, we per- 
ceive that they were the destruction not merely of a 
Ministry, not only of a Dynasty, but of a political 
system intended to ripen in France into a stable 
form of government like our own. It was not imme- 
diately perceived that the convulsion of 1830 recalled 
into existence the baneful spirit of 1789. This resus- 
citation of the destructive principles of that calamitous 
period was not immediately apparent or even sus- 
pected, but from that period all the old dreams of 
human perfect ibility, all the old daring and insane 
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Bpeculations of extermiaatiug all existing forms of 
civilisation, to replace them by fanciful fabrics of 
ideal governments, all the fanaticism of democracy 
sprang again into life and began to germinate in the 
restless nature of the French people. 

We may remark that the wliole power of the first 
Napoleon had been directed against these sophisms 
of the French philosophers, which were at once the 
objects of his supreme hatred and bitter contempt. 
So effectually had they been stifled that during the 
reign of Louis XVIII., and indeed up to the period 
of July 1830, they showed no signs of life. The dis- 
contents of the French people at that time had a 
more practical character. They regretted all con- 
nected with the army, all who had any sympathies 
with them in the remotest degree mourned over the 
eclipse which had cast its shadows over their glories. 
With the national pride and vanity of Frenchmen 
they bewailed the feU of the power and greatness of 
the era of Napoleon. They disliked the Sovereign 
who had been forced back upon them by foreign 
bayonets. They entertained a strong hostihty to the 
pretensions and the claims of the ancient nobility. 
Having little of the sentiment of religion anywhere 
except iu the rural districts, they viewed witli aversion 
the influence of the parti-pretre in the affairs of the 
State. But in all this there was little or nothing of 
Jacobinism, or of what is now called Communism or 
Ked Repubhcanism. Such opinions were not, I 
believe, entertained even by the lower classes of the 
population of Paris. 

I remember a conversation which I had somewhere 
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about the year 1821 or 1822 with a cabriolet driver, 
as we sat together on his vehicle, as was then the mode 
with those hiring these carriages. We were talking 
about the violences of the first French Eevolution, 
and as we drove under the lanterns swung across the 
streets which then lighted Paris, we recalled the sum- 
mary vengeance which the sans-culottes exercised on 
their unhappy victims, by Iianging them up at ouce 
instead of the lanterns. The cab-driver remarked on 
this, '■Ah qa! monsieur, dans ces temps ce geiis-la 
cToyaient qu'en tuant les riches ils demmdraient 
riches euw-mSmes. Pas si bStes mijourd'hui.' The 
honest cab-driver represented tnily the opinion of 
his class at that time. He did not foresee the advent 
of M. Proudhon with the maxim ' que la Propriete 
c'est le Vol.' 

The first stimulus which the events of July 1830 
gave to revolution lay in tlie fact that they were 
triumphs gained over the Government and military 
force by the armed population of Paris. It had been 
long since any conflict had been waged between the 
troops and the mob in the streets of that capital. I 
am not sure whether barricades had ever been 
employed in the first French Eevolution ; at any rate 
they now for the first time acquired the notoriety they 
have since obtained in street warfare. The excite- 
ment which this victory of the populace over the 
military produced was further heightened by the 
similar successes obtained in the following September, 
by the popular party at Brussels over the Dutch- 
Belgic army, and which seemed to disprove the 
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superiority of regular troops over organised mobs, 
particularly when the latter arc protected by the 
natural foitifications of stone houses and improvised 
ramparts of the barricades. 

The next decisive proof that Democracy had not Thpspirit 
merely resisted an encroachment, but had acquired a lution rs. 
large addition of force by its success, was proved by by ths 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage. With this juiyisao. 
institution fell the hope of gradually raising a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy in France. The Monarchy of 
Louis Philippe became a throne surrounded by 
Eepublican institutions. The King, walking through 
Paris with his umbrella in his hand, appeared like a 
Eoyal 'Mrs. Gamp.' The floodgates of the Eevo- 
lution were again opened, and although the tide 
flowed slowly and rose gradually at first, yet society 
was again menaced by the inundation. 

There is a word frequently used by French political 
writers in a sense somewhat different to that affixed 
to it in English. The word is ' La Revolution.' 
When French writers make use of the word thus in 
the singular number, they do not mean the Revo- 
lution of 1789, or the Revolution of 1830, or any 
other particular episode in the history of civil convul- 
sions. They mean to characterise the revolutionary 
I element as it seems now to pervade modern society. 
They regard it as an influence always at work, always 
seeking the accomplishment of its ulterior objects, 
always exercising its energies to destroy something ; 
acting like some subterranean volcanic agency, 
ever imdermining all existing institutions, and ever 
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menacing tlie surface with convulsions and ruin. In 
this sense of the word ' La Revolution ' was unques- 
tionably roused into new activity, and endowed 
added strength by the July Revolution. 

The Days of July 18U0 constitute the date of a 
new birth of the Revolution. Like some of those 
subtle and virulent diseases which, propagated by a 
mysterious contagion, occasionally sweep whole con- 
tinents and then die out, the Revolutionary mania of 
1789 had been supposed to have exhausted itself. 
Just as the Plague, which was the scourge of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and even part of the eighteenth 
centuries, seemed gradually to recede and as latterly 
to become almost unknown, even in that hotbed of 
its ravages, Syria and Turkey, so we imagined that the 
bonnets rouges and the guillotine, the war of poverty 
against riches, the rancour of the lower classes against 
the higher, had been finally extirpated. "We had yet 
to learn that these noxious mental and moral mala- 
dies resembled rather the cholera which pursues its 
desolating course from country to country during a 
certain cycle, then apparently dies out and disappears, 
but it will seem only sleeps, and bursts out again 
after an inteiral to renew its deadly march. 

I remember, somewhere about the year 1819 or 
1820, having some interesting conversations with a 
French gentleman of the old noblesse, the Count 
de Divonne, who was afterwards created Pair de 
France. M. de Divonne was hy family coiinection 
united rather to the ultra-Eoyalist party, but he was 
a man of large and philosophic mind, and had a 
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warm admiration for the English Constitution and 
character. I remember speaking to him of the old 
spirit of Jacobinism, which I, in common with the 
rest of the world, regarded at that time as a thing of 
the past. I well remember his reply, which the 
later events of the Commune have vividly recalled to 
ray recollection. ' You are mistaken in supposing,' 
said he, ' that either the principles or the Party of 
the Jacobins are extinct. They have been sup- 
pressed but not extirpated, and those who live long 
enough will see them break out again with renewed 
vigour.' Such was not the general opinion at that 
period. The fall of the Bourbons and the elevation 
of the House of Orleans was generally considered not 
only as a gain to free and Constitutional Monarchy, 
but as an additional security against the excesses of 
Democracy. The idea was widely prevalent that the 
atrocities and crimes of the first French Eevolution 
were the natural manifestation of the first explosion 
of the popular force which, however terrible and 
disastrous to the generation upon which it burst, 
ultimately cleared the air, and left society unimpeded 
to work out permanent improvements. ' Le mal passe, 
le Men reste,' was a sort of proverb which I frequently 
heard in the mouths of French politicians, even of 
tlie most moderate school. But subsequent expe- 
rience has demonstrated that the previsions of my 
old friend, the Count de Divonne, were nearer the 
truth than the sanguine anticipations of the Fi'ench 
moderate politicians. 

More than eighty years have now elapsed since the 
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outbreak of the first French Eevokition, and the 
present period appears to be one eminently calculated 
to suggest a review of the consequences which have ■ 
iiowed from it. Experience, indeed our latest expe- 
rience, has afforded ample materials to enable us to 
form a judgment. That infallible test places in our 
hands a measure by which we may gauge the truth 
of all those speculations which have inspired the 
authors of this great movement. 

I think we may assume, tor the purposes of this 
retrospect, that the whole of the eighty-three years 
which have elapsed since 1789, constitute a period 
which this great revolutionary movement embraces. 
All pohtical and social changes in France, and in a 
great degree throughout Europe, originated in it, and 
are more or less a continuation of its action. I think 
that we may couveniently divide it into two periods 
of about equal length, tiic first dating from its com- 
mencement to the fall of the elder Bourbons in 1830, 
and the second bringing down its history to the 
present time. 

The first, as I have previously noticed, comprised 
the period of the first wdd outburst, the anarchy and 
horrors of the Reign of Terror, the imbecility of 
the Directory, and the re-establishment of Absolute 
Monarchy under the firm ride of the first Napoleon. 
His fall, which was produced, not by any internal 
revolt, but by the resistance which his ambition had 
provoked in Europe, led to the restoration of the 
ancient line of kings, and the attempt to form a 
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Constitutional Monarchy. Here it was hoped that 
the Eevolutionary epoch had finally closed; and 
perhaps these hopes might have been realised had 
the elder branch of the Bourbons been endowed 
with a greater amount of wisdom and policy. But 
their overthrow let loose all the passions which had 
been so long compressed. We who in England have 
during so many generations enjoyed the blessings of 
regular government, cannot fully estimate the force 
of those elements of disturbance which such social 
convulsions as those through which France has passed 
introduce into the community. There is, first, the 
whole tribe of wild speculative pohtical philosophers, 
men often endowed with great talent, and sometimes 
with a sincere and enthusiastic behef in their doc- 
trines. These men are incessantly occupied in build- 
ing up new schemes of society, and they imagine 
that all the evils which afflict it spring from mis- 
government. They have a panacea for every ill and 
a legislative remedy for every defect. 

These speculative doctrines, or more properly 
speaking, shadowy visions, have a natural and 
powerful attraction for the young. In England we 
cannot fully estimate the power which all such 
visionary schemes exercised over the fancy of all 
men of enthusiastic and imaginative temperament, 
particularly those who have received an education 
as yet unripened by experience. In England, where 
a settled order of things . has long existed, and has 
acquired a strong hold over the national mind, even 
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the most daring innovators and rashest experiment- 
alists seek to fasten their crotchety plans on to some- 
thing which already exists. They try to dovetail 
them into the old fabric, and to adopt at least some 
portion of it to lend stability to the new. In France, 
where snccessive Revolutions have shaken society to 
pieces, and where all coherence is destroyed, the idea 
of such a union between the old and the new acarcely 
exists. Unencumbered by any adherence whatever 
to fixed opinions, to laws, to institutions, either civil 
or religions, the young French politician gives free 
scope to liis inventive genius, and constructs his 
castles in the air with as little reference to antecedent 
conditions of society as if lie were launched into a 
new planet. Even human nature itself he passes 
over with superb disdain, since he fully believes 
that he can mould it, like plastic clay in his hands, 
according to his will. 

Behind this band of visionary enthusiasts, who 
comprise a very large portion of the men under 
thirty, are ranged all the masses who are destitute 
of property. These men are constantly taught 
that their poverty, and the necessity that tliey are 
under to labour in order to live, are the results 
of unequal and unjust laws enacted and worked by 
the richer classes for their own profit. All these 
classes are deeply imbued with the Eevolutionary 
spirit. They have known the intoxicating charm 
of successful revolt, and they are ever ready to 
yield to the maddening excitement of a new Eevolu- ' 
tionary convulsion. Such are the elements of social 
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disturbance ever ready to burst forth which former 
coQvuUions leave behind them , and which are 
especially rife among a people so excitable and so 
destitute of all fixed opinions as the French. 

I have dwelt with some pertinacity upon the 
division which I have made of the great Revolu- 
tionary epoch since 1789 into two periods, the first 
ending in 1830 with the fall of the elder Bourbons, 
the second commencing with the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The first saw the suppression of the old 
French Revolution by the arms and ascendancy of the 
first Napoleon, internal tranquillity and order, the 
reign of law and the revival of religion established by 
his authority, and after his fall the attempt to 
form a Constitutional Monarchy on the English 
model under the restored Bourbons. 

Now it is very important to remark that this was with i 
the only attempt ever made to introduce Coostitu- Bourb. 
tional Monarchy on the English model among the o^^^iy g! 
nations of the Continent. Constitutional M(jnarchy |™,ati 
as ift existed in England, was not only something ^'^^^. 
different, but positively antagonistic to the so-called *'""■ 
Constitutional Monarchies which, since 1830, it has — 
been attempted to found in different parts of Europe. 1 
The leading principle of the British Constitution was 
that of a mixed form of government, nominally 1 
designated as King, Lords, and Commons, aud really ' 
embodying the monarchical, the aristocrati(^l, and 
H democratical elements in tolerably equal prapor- 
^B tions. A balance between different forces is always a 
^B matter of extreme nicety and difficulty of adjustment. 
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The English Constitution liad practically aLtained thi: 
result, and tlie fruit of it had been a greater amount 
of national prosperity, of security, and, above all, 
of individual liberty than had ever been obtained by 
any other fonn of government. 

Continental nations when they tried to follow our 
example always rejected that portion of our scheme 
which was the connecting link of the whole, the 
cement which bound all the social edifice together 
into one compact mass. All continental fraraers of 
Constitutional Monarchies carefully rooted out the 
aristocratic element as something hostile to progress, 
to liberty, and, above all, to their favourite idea of 
equality. They constantly left their new structures 
destitute of that cement which could alone give 
them coherence and stability. They crumbled away 
under the first shock to be succeeded always by more 
democratic forms, which soon precipitated the nations 
into anarchy, followed by some species or other of 
military despotism, 

It is important to remark that the word ' aristo- 
cracy,' as used in the English sense, conveys a 
meaning which differs materially from that affixed 
to It by continental politicians. The aristocracy in 
France or in Germany describes a separate class 
known as the nobility, and altogether as distinct 
from the rest of the community as if they belonged 
to a different nation. 'Noble' and 'Eoturier' in 
the minds of Frenchmen of the old regime were 
ineffaceable distinctions between the privilegetl class 
and the mass of the people. In Spain the difference 
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is still more marked, and the Hidalgo retains his 
nobility, even when clothed in rags and reduced 
almost to beggary. 

But in England the jiolitical acceptation of the 
word has a much wider meaning. It embraces 
whole classes far beyond the pale of the actual 
nobility. If this word is confined to the Peerage 
and their immediate relations, the whole body of 
the landed gentry are, even in the foreign acceptation 
of the word, as much nobles as the Peers themselves, 
They all are entitled to bear arms, many of them 
of very ancient families, and can trace their 
pedigree to the Norman Conquest. Their ancestors 
have fought as knights in the battle-fields of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, They number among 
their forefathers Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, 
Members for their respective Counties and Boroughs, 
and their famiUes have thus long been incorporated 
with the local government of the country. But 
this class, which, under the name of Noblesse de 
Province, would be included among the nobility in 
any Continental State, is by no means the only one 
embraced within the limits of the English aristocracy. 
Men of great wealth, either hereditary or acquired, 
cither when moneyed or territorial, are placed, by the 
fact of power and distinction conferred by their 
riches, among what we may fairly call the aristocratic 
classes, since they are certainly not in our sense of 
the word parts of the Democracy. Great profe-ssional 
eminence and distinction in the Church or in the 
Law is, again, a title of admission within the ranks 
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of what we call the Upper Orders. They constitute 
one society, the members of which may mingle upon 
terms of reciprocal equality. The higher members 
of the commercial or maDufacturing classes are also 
comprehended within the limits. 

Another great cause of amalgamation results fi-om 
the large proportion of the junior and collateral 
members of the &milies of Peers entering the House 
of Commons. They are thus at once identified to a 
great degree with both these divisions of society. 
By their birtli and connections they belong to the 
nobility, while as the Representatives of the popular 
branch of the Legislature, they are associated with 
the people. The Peers themselves do not constitute 
a separate and distinct order, but in their political 
capacity are the virtual representatives of all the 
uoper clas-ses of the community, with whom, both by 
sympathy and interest, they are closely identified. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the English 
aristocracy, and in which it differs so essentially from 
the Continental noblesse, is the readiness with which 
it opens its ranks to admit all new elements of power 
or of distinction, wc may say of every kind. This 
idea of Aristocracy is something quite irreconcilable 
with the old foreign notions of a noblesse. They 
consider the English as a set of parvenus unworthy 
to be admitted into the privileged saloons of the 
Fauboui^ St. -Germain, or of the creme de la creme 
of Vienna. 

But it is tliis very esjiansiveness, this very readi- 
neas to include within its ranks every new source of 
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power and distiiictioQ, which has given to the English. 
aristocracy as a body its streagth and influence. It 
is curious to remarli how soon they become amalga- 
mated together in spite of aU those various shades 
and differences of origin, and it is this body con- 
sidered as a whole which we must always remember 
has constituted tlie aristocratic portion of the British 
social system. Tlie Peers may specially represent it 
in a political sense, but they do not alone constitute it. 

It is deeply to be lamented that no attempt has 
ever been made on the Continent to incorporate the 
Aristocratic element into their institutions, because 
in almost all these States the materials existed, and 
only required to be used. Tlie consequence has 
been perpetual disturbance over the whole Continent, 
and unceasing conflict between Absolute and Demo- 
cratic Governments, and a constant sacrifice of all 
real individual liberty. 

There is another .peculiar characteristic which 
pervades English society, and imbues the whole of 
it with aristocratic feelings and principles. It is the 
result perhaps in great measure of that very expan- 
siveness which I have noticed above, and which 
embraces almost all the possessors of property more 
or less within its influence. Eveiy Englishman 
raised above the working classes, particularly every 
one who has been prosperous and successful in life, 
aims at creating an hereditary position, and handing 
it down to his son. Thus a respect for descent, and 
a sympathy with the advantages of wealth and 
position permeates through the whole community. 
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Aristocracy, as it exists in modcrD times, ia founded 
upon hereditary property. We shall find, if we 
examine in a philosophical spirit this dcfinitioo, that 
its truth will be apparent. Distinctions of rank, 
titles of nobility, armorial quarterings are grafted on 
this original stock, aud tliey all rest ultimately upon 
this foundation. However stately the tree its roots 
are to be found to consist of this principle of here-' I 
ditary property. Let hereditary property exist in any. 1 
community, and it will soon create aiistocratic | 
feelings, even although it might be as barren of titles I 
iia a society of Quakers. N\'hile on the other hand, 
a nobility, such as exists in some parts of Spain, 
founded solely upon blood and descent, unable to 
support itself^i aud gradually sinking into poverty, I 
is an anomaly, and a very mischievous one. In' ' 
England, where the acquirement of wealth is so 
strong a spring of action with the whole upper and 
middle classes it thus becomes associated with the 
aristocratic principle. • I 

Our English conception of Aristocracy therefore 
lesolvea itself into this. It does not constitute a 
separate class, or a separate order, or, as iu some 
parts of the Continent, it may almost be termed, a 
separate nation ; it is simply a body formed from the 
highest portion of the conmiunity. If we admit 
inequality of conditions as inseparable from all con- 
stituted social communities, and as widening as society 
approaches a higher state of civilisation, then a natural 
Aristocracy must exist in eveiy nation. Ia England 
we have taken this element, which we consider 
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^M inherent in society and in human nature, we have 

^M utilised it, and, as it muat always possess a great social 

H preponderance, we have grafted upon it a share of 

^P political power. This ingredient we have practically 

found so far from constituting an evil or leading to an 

abuse, that we trace to its influence all the stability 

of the Constitution, the largest portion of the personal 

liberty we enjoy, and the best security f^ainst the 

encroachments of Democracy on the one side or 

Absolutism on the other. 

These princip'es are totally repugnant to all the 
ideas of Continental Liberalism, and I beheve it is this 
absence that has led to the failure of almost all 
the attempts to found Constitutional Monarchy or 
Representative institutions among the European 
States. 

I recur again to the division, which I have traced 
above, of the French Revolution of 1789 into two 
periods, the first commencing with the opening of the 
States-General and apparently closed with the Peace 
of 1815 ; the second re-opening with the Paris Revo- 
lution of July 1830. I do not think that the full 
nature or real consequences of tliat event were at all 
estimated at the time, or indeed for many years after- 
wards. The great and glorious termination of the 
Long War, fii-st against the anarchy of the Revolution, 
^ and secondly for the maintenance of the independence 
of Eui'ope, was secretly distasteful to many, who 
H^ regarded it as an attempt to arrest the progress of 
^M Civilisation. Others, with more ti'uth and justice, 
^B really prized the representative institutions which 
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had been conferred upon France, and regarded the 
Polignac attempt to subvert them as a political crime;- 
bul at that period few suspected the elumbering 
existence of all the old priaciplea of the first French 
Bevolution, which, hke some noxious reptile in 
dormant state, requires only the admission of light am 
air and heat to quicken it again into a pernicioi 
vitahty. 

No fears were then awakened of the possible revival, 
of tliose anarchical principles, On the contrary the 
the general feeling among men, even of moderate 
Conservative opinions, was one of hope and con- 
fidence in the new Monarcliy of Louie Philippe. It 
was universally admitted that the Pohgnac Adminis- 
tration by its rashness, blindness, and violation of the 
compact which Louis XVIII., in the Charter he: 
gi-anted, had so recently entered into with the nation, 
had fully deserved its fate. The Eevolution of July 
1830 was regarded as a strictly defensive movement, 
and the prompt substitution of the junior branch of 
the Bourbon race for the elder, which had committed 
a political suicide, was accepted as an earnest of the 
adherence of the French nation to the principles of 
Constitutional MonarcUy. In England we were fur- 
ther induced to place coa6(]ence in the future stabiUty 
of the new Dynasty, by the analogy it presented in so 
many striking circumstances with the course of our 
own Eevobitionary troubles, which had led to the 
estabhshment of the free and happy Constitution, 
which, for a i)eriod of nearly a century and a half 
had conferred such blessings upon the British Empu"e. 
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The Civil Wars and the tyranny of Cromwell might 
be compared to the first French Eepublic and the 
military sovereignty of Napoleon. The Restoration 
of Charles II. had a resemblance to the recall of 
the Bourbons under Louis XVIH. The blindaesa 
of Charles X. and the Polignac Ministry strongly 
reminded us of the infatuation which led to the 
expulsion of James H. ; and the quiet tranqiul sub- 
stitution of the Orleans branch for the dethroned 
Dynasty, naturally enough suggested the substitution 
of Wilham III., and subsequently of the Brunswick 
Line, for the exOed Stuai-ts. A close examination 
into the history of these two respective nations will 
doubtless lead a philosophical observer to trace many 
important distinctions between them. I have noticed 
several in the preceding pages, but nevertheless, in 
the course of events it wiU perhaps be difiicult to 
find two pages of history which more closely resemble 
each other in their general features than our own 
history from 1642 to 1688 and the French Eevolu- 
tion from 1789 to 1830. We further looked forward 
■with considerable confidence to the hope that the 
parallel would be carried on, and that the Constitu- 
tional Monarchy of King Louis Philippe would, if 
not precisely identical with our own, still gradually 
assume a character resembling it as nearly as the 
social condition of the nations would admit. But, as 
I have elsewhere remarked, nothing is so apt to mis- 
lead as these historical analogies, which often hold 
good to a certain point and then diverge into totally 
difierent results. 
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Lord Byrciii tells iis in a poetical and beautiful 
passage tliat ' words are things,' and perhaps there 
is no instance of the truth of this sentiment more 
striking than tfie power which Party names have 
exercised in human affairs. The choice of these 
descriptive badges is really a raatter of very great 
importance in the formation of a Party. Its 
adversaries are always anxious to fasten upon it 
some opprobnous appellation, Malignants or Eegi- 
cides, Jacobins or Obstructives, while a more 
attractive surname has a great power in conciliating 
good-wUl, or in softening hostility. It is a great 
desideratum in the selection of a Party device, that 
it should be very comprehensive, embracing a variety 
of classes and shades of opinion, and that it should 
convey a favourable impression of the character of 
the Party. It is very politic to render it somewhat 
vague and indefinite, so that it should not shackle 
the operations of its leaders, or expose tl^em to 
charges of inconsistency on any extreme courea; 
of pohcy which they think expedient to adopt. 

Perhaps no Party name ever fulfilled all these 
conditions more than that of ' Liberal.' The word itself 
in its abstract and normal signification is descriptive 
of one of the most amiable and attractive of virtues- 
Mankind are often dupes to this idea, and take much 
time to discover that there is often a wide distinction 
between ' Liberality ' and ' Liberalism.' Then it is 
singularly vague. No one exactly knows who are 
embraced within the ranks of Liberalism, or where 
the line of exclusion is drawn. Men of the most 
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contradictory priociples, men opposed to each other 
upon the most vital questions of policy, equally 
claim to be Liberals. There are Constitutional 
Liberals, Moderate Liberals, Advanced Liberals, all 
advocating the most contradictory opinions, and yet 
all associated in one phalanx by this general term. 
I could borrow a great many illustrations from our 
own domestic factions, but I am engaged in 
examining rather the political condition of France 
and the Continent than of England, and I would 
confine my remarks therefore to the other side of the 
Channel. 

It appears to me that the word ' Liberal ' is meant 
to include every shade and degree of Democratic 
opinion, from the very slightest infusion of elective 
elemeiita into our institutions to the wildest assertion 
of the ' Rights of Man.' The Liberal Party is the 
champion of progress, but in its idea of progress it 
requires that something which exists should be 
attacked, it aims at the subversion of some institution, 
or of some power, and the substitution of something 
else. It wholly ignores that progress which, in a 
healthy, orderly, and thriving community, is always 

I insensibly advancing. This progress which, like the 
gradual development of the human frame from youth 
to manhood, is imperceptibly going on, is not by any 
means the kind of progress which the Liberal Party 
either understand or desire. It would confine them 
to much too passive a rdle. They consider that 
Government, that laws, that human nature itself 
require to be remodelled and reconstructed. 
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developed and directed. They are always aiming at 
changes more or less violent, and leaving nothing to 
the operations of nature. Progress supposes change, 
and with the Liberal programme it always means 
change in the Democratic direction. Wlien they 
say mankind must advance, they mean mankind 
must become more democratic ; they could not 
recognise any other movement as a Liberal one, 
they would stigmatise it as re-actionary or retro- 
grade. This then appears to me to be the definition 
of Liberahsm — constant attack upon some existing 
law or institution, this attack always springing from 
some more or less Democratic motive, and always 
directed to augment the power and influence of the 
Bemocratic principle. It may occasionally be very 
moderately democratic, but its action must always 
be inspired by a Democratic tendency. 

There is another characteristic of Liberalism, that 
in action it has always a tendency to adopt the 
measures of its more extreme partisans, and coerce 
the more moderate members. We often hear that in 
private society Liberals express themselves with the 
utmost moderation and good sense, and appear to be 
anxious to confine their Liberalism within the very 
narrowest hmite. They lend a ready ear to argu- 
ments in favour of this or that existing institution, 
and it seems as if they could safely be reckoned upon 
to retard the action and to regulate the progress of 
the Liberal machine. But we find that when that 
same machine is once set in motion all thi 
moderate professions disappear, and these timid- 
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disciples are dragged into the train of their more 
energetic and daring leaders. 

The Government of Louis Philippe was inaugu- i 
rated under the Liberal flag ; in short, if my recol- o 
lection serves me, its birth was co-temporary with n 
the invention of t!ie term, but it professed the i 
mildest and most Conservative form of Liberalism. 
It was put forward with great promptitude and 
statesmanlike policy by the leaders of the Moderate 
Party, precisely with the object of barring the 
jjassage to ardent Eepublicaus, and of carrying on 
under the new monarch the same Constitutional 
system which had been loyally administered by 
Louis XVXH. The friends of Constitutional Mon- 
archy, whether Conservatives or Moderate Liberals, 
in this country were very confident of success, but 
I think that in France doubts and apprehensions 
were far more generally entertained. It soon became 
apparent that the strength of Eepublicanisra was far 
greater than had been suspected. We in England 
imagined that with the 18 Brumaire it had died 
out, and that it was connected in men's memories 
with the Eeign of TeiTor, and that more than thirty 
years of Monarchy under different Governments had 
altogether extinguished it. But shortly after the 
elevation of Louis Philippe to the throne it became 
evident that a powerful and active Eepublican party 
existed at all events in Paris. They looked upon 
the prompt accession of Louis Philippe as a sort of 
amp d'etat of which they had been the victims, and 
they nourished a determined hostility against the 
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suspected of any latent hostility to it, but it was as* 
a Constitutional King, governing through his Parlia- 
ment and responsible Ministers, that he had accepted 
the Crown, and as a Constitutional King he had 
continued to reign. In compliance with the decisioB 
of the Chambers, he had accepted a great and demo-' 
cratic change in tlie Constitution in the abolition of 
the hereditary peerage. There was no prominent 
question before the country which could give 
ground for an outbreak against the throne — nothi! 
like the levy of ship-money in the days of our owibj 
Charles I., or the recent ordonnances of Prim 
Polignac. King Louis Philippe's ministers were" 
men of ability, and attached to the principle of 
popular government. The occasion taken in the 
funeral of General Lamarque furnished no plausible 
pretext for a riot, much less for a revolt. General 
Lamarque had been an active and eloquent member 
of the Chamber of Deputies on the Liberal side, but 
his position was not a very conspicuous one. His 
military career under the Empire had never beetl 
illustrated by any distinguished services, or associated 
with any of the glories of the first Napoleon. Doubt- 
less his military career had been respectable, but 
certainly not such as to entitle him to a funeral 
ovation. There was no dispute whatever about the 
manner of his interment, or any desire on the part 
of the authorities to interfere against his friends or 
any portion of the public in paying whatever tribute 
to his memory they might wish to offer. The funeral 
of this very secondary personage was clearly adopti 
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as the pretest, and a very shallow pretext, fur a 
premeditated insurrection. That insurrection had 
been wholly unprovoked by any arbitrary or re- 
actionary measures on the part of the Government. 
Its object was simply and undisguisedly an attack 
upon the Monarchical principle by the adherents to a 
Eepublic. It assumed a larger character of import- 
ance in consequence of the persons who originated 
it. It seems to have been encouraged by some of 
the moHt prominent among the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition. It was manifest that this insurrection was 
not the mere fruit of some agitation for any particular 
measure, or the chance ebullition of some popular 
excitement ; nor was it even an assault on the crown 
of the King — it was a direct systematic attempt to 
subvert the Constitutional throne and to substitute 
a EepubUc. The stake was Eepublicanism against 
Constitutional Monarchy. 

The great importance of this event was little appre- 
ciated at the time, and least of all by the English public. 
Our own social and political revolution, after two years 
of contest, had ended i n the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and tlie overthrow of those statesmen who, for forty 
years, had directed the policy of this country. This 
engrossing struggle occupied the whole public mind, 
and left us little leisure to watch with minute atten- 
tion those transactions of foreign states. Popular 
sympathy had entirely associated itself with the rising 
in Paris in July 1830. We were not prepared 
altogether to reverse the whole current of our feel- 
ings on the occasion of an outbreak, the causes of 
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which were not very intelligible to the English 
public. Non-interference was a fundamental article 
of the new political creed, and it conveyed an in- 
direct condemnation of all the anti-revolutionary 

policy of Pitt and his successors. The whole scope 
and meaning of this great demonstration of Eepub- 
licanism in Paris was not comprehended on this side 
of the Channel. It was regarded as a mere outbreak 
of the hot spirits of the lower classes of Paris, a sort 
of second wave occasioned by the excitement of the 
previous conflict of July 1830, and which having 
been so vigorously repressed by the energy of the 
French Government, left the Constitutional throne of 
King Louis Philippe far stronger than it found it. 
We read the lesson which was then given to us with 
far other eyes now by the light which subsequent 
events have thrown upon it. We perceive that it 
was a revival of the great Eevolutionary struggle of 
1789, which has continued to desolate France ever 
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It will be very necessary to note the circumstances 
of the two conflicts in 1830 and 1832, and also the 
corresponding one at Brussels in September 1830, 
as these occurrences, exclusive of their immediate 
results, which were very important, exercised a 
strong influence over the course of events in suc- 
ceeding years. We must take as our point of 
departure this fact, which I have already noticed, 
that in all political changes France has hitherto, v 
one or two exceptions, blindly and implicitly fttllowed I 
the lead of the metropolis. A Revolution consumrj 
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mated at Paris, by whatever means, is accepted by 
the rest of France as a fait accompli. The rule of 
Paris over the proviocea, wliether Paris is Ee- 
pubiican, Napoleonic, or Orleanist, Constitutional or 
Absolute, is submitted to without question, without 
a murmur. A civil war in France, with the excep- 
tion of the contest in the remote province of La- 
Vendee, has never been waged during the whole 
history of that country from the year 1789 down- 
wards. Paris has always given the law to France as 
absolutely as if she were an individual sovereign, as 
despotically as ever the Czar of Russia or the Caliph 
Haroun Al Euschid could liave done. If therefore, 
by any means, by a bold surprise, by a street riot, 
or by a coup d'etat, a revolution is effected in Paris, 
all France follows its lead with tame acquiescence. 
This is the first proposition which 1 venture to lay 
down ; aud my second is, tliat the victories .over the 
reigning governments of the country, supported by 
military force, which were achieved at Paris in July 
1830 and in the September of the same year at 
Brussels, opened a new road to the fiery spirits of 
Democratic Eevolution. Hitherto the ascendancy of 
disciplined troops over street mobs had been a I'e- 
cognised fact. Instances to the contrary were rare, 
and generally of a local character. They had not 
been overlooked by the military Magacity of the first 
Napoleon, who in an interesting letter to Marshal 
Suchet, on the occasion of the siege of Saragossa, 
I'emarks that instances of the successful defence of a 
town by an armed population against j'egular troops 
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were not wanting. He particularly cited the discom- 
fiture of the English troops under General Whitelock, 
at Buenoa Ayres. But such cases were very infre- 
quent, and generally on a comparatively small scale, I 
and owing to some incidental circumstances. The f 
overthrow of a dynasty, the Eevolution of an Empire I 
by the improvised rising of the whole population of I 
a great city against a regular arjny was a novelty ia I 
the history of European warfare. Through all the I 
storms of the first French Eevolution, street conflicts j 
in Paris appear to have been insignificant, the mob ■ 
and the National Guard seem to have been always 
triumphant. Even the fall of Eobespierre was pre- 
faced by no serious conflict, and the 13 Vendemiaire, 
on which Napoleon fii-st appeared on the scene, was, 1 
as I have already observed, a complete triumph to 
the Government of the day, and the regular army 
which took part in it. The capture of Lyons in 
October 1793 was a militaiy operation indeed, but 
the city was reduced by a regular army by the orders 
of the Convention, then the reigning Government. 
In the first French Eevolution the mobs, always 
ready, at the command of the Jacobins, to pour out 
from the Faubourg St.-Antoine, were an instrument 
of terror in the hands of the Convention, but met 
with no organised or armed resistance in any quarter. 
The ' Glorious Three Days,' as they are called, of 
July 1830, ofiered the first example, in a great 
European crisis, of a Eevolution eflected by the 
sudden outbreak of an armed population against a 
regular militaiy fori'c. 
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This event lias powerfully infliienced the subse- 
quent history of France and of Europe ; and it 
is not uninteresting at this distance of time, to 
mark buth the immediate causes and the results 
which have flowed from it. In the first place 
the Government of Prince de Polignac was wholly 
unprepared for so vital a struggle. It rashly 
undervalued its opponents ; no pains were taken to 
strengthen the military force in and about Pai'is, no 
preparation was made to provision the troops in the 
event of any protracted operations. A large mihtary 
force at Hambouillet was never called into action at 
all. Tlie National Guards, a short time before, had 
been disbanded by Charles X., but had not been dis- 
armed, and were quite ready to make common cause 
with the insurgents. Many of the troops were dis- 
affected, and although the Garde Royale stood firm 
to their colours, a large number of desertions took 
place in some of the regiments of the Hne. Anything 
more ill-contrived or more slovenly than the military 
operations could not be conceived. A very profound 
and interesting observation was made with regard 
to this Eevolution, and to that in February 1848, 
which overthrew King Louis Philippe by General 
Cavaignac. It was made in the course of an address 
to the Assembly, after the sanguinary conflict of 
June 184:8, in which the army finally subdued that 
most desperate revolt of the Red Republicans, He 
observed, ' without wishing to enter upon the more 
remote causes of these two events, I may remai'k that 
the proximate cause which led to the overthrow and 
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expukiou of the two dynasties of Charles X. and 
Louia XV ill. were that the troopa were employed 
merely as a police under the orders of the civil 
power. They were not directed as a military force, 
or according to the principles of military ecience. 

In pursuing our investigation into the causes whidi 
led to these important successes of the Paris popula- 
tion over regular military forces, we must consider 
both the composition of that population and the 
great facilities afforded by the narrow streets and 
lofty houses of Paris to an armed defence. The 
lower classes of the inliabitants of Paris have been 
almost all more or less habituated to the use of arms, 
and to some sort of military training. The conscrip- 
tion, at the end of five years' service, discharges a 
great number of soldiers who have been thoroughly 
disciplined ; among these are many who, having 
served as non-commissioned officers, ai'e fully capable 
of commanding small bodies. In addition to this 
large number of discharged soldiers, are to be counted 
men who have at different times served in the 
National Guard, and of that portion of the National 
Guards who in these contests have passed over to the 
side of the insurgents. To these may be added a 
large number of I'efugee Poles and other foreigners 
who had been driven out of their own countries at 
the termination of some civil war. 

We must also recollect that the savage leaders 
of these insurrections had not the least scruple in 
pressing the neutral part of the population into the 
service, or in enforcing obedience by a rongh-and- 
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ready discipline. I remember a rather amusing 
conversation which I once held with the mistress of 
a small music shop in the Passage dea Panoramas on 
a visit which I made to Paris after the street con- 
flicts of 1848, She was deploring the interruption 
to commerce which these disorders had occasioned ; 
and I, wisliing to say something civil upon a point on 
which all French people, male and female, are open 
to compliment, remarked upon the extraordinary 
valour which the population of Pai'is displayed in 
these encounters. ' Oh tnonsieur,' she replied, ' eela 
n'a rien de si itonnani, car, voyez-voua, les chefs 
ne se mettent jamais en avant ; ils poussent le peuple 
en nvant, et puis, its les piquent par derriere avec 
tears bdionnettes, de sorte qu'il n'y a plus moyen de 
reculer.' * 

In adthtion to the natural facilities for defence 
afforded by the narrow streets and lofty houses, are 
to be counted the large square paving stones with 
which they are everywhere paved, and which afford 
an excellent material for an improvised fortification, 
I do not know when these formidable defences were 
first resorted to. ' I cannot recall to memory any in- 
stance previous to July 1830, tiiough, I daresay, they 
may have been used in former times. 

The temper and character of the excitable popu- 
lation of this great city, particularly of those parts 
inhabited by the lower classes, is an important con- 

* 'Oh, sir,' replied alie,' there is nothing so wonderful in it, because, 
do yoa see, the chiefs never jiut themselves in front, tbi^y thruat tha 
people forward, and then thej prick tlieiii with their bajonets from 
behind, so that thej have no longer any means of backing out.' 
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sideratioii iu estimating the causes of these great 
social couvulsimia. From the earliest days of the 
revolutionary epoch the iuhabitants of the Pauboui^' 
St.-Antoiiie, and the otlier quarters tenanted by the 
working population, had played a conspicuous part 
in the history of revolution. Tliey were among the 
foremost actors in that first scene, the taking of the 
Bastille ; they composed the mob who compelled 
Louis XVI. and liis Queen to leave Versailles, and 
take up their residence in Paris; they insulted and*' 
degraded the King in tlie tumult of June 1792 ; they 
surrounded the carts which led the victims to thi 
guillotine. Nor were the men the only actors ia, 
these scenes ; women always played a conspicuoua 
part, and often even surpassed their male associates. 
in cruelty and ferocity. 

These peculiar characteristics have become here- 
ditary among them ; and we find, on studying the 
accounts of later events down to the most recent 
times, that neither in military aptitude, or in desperate ' 
courage, or in cruelty and barbarity, have the men 
and women in June 184S, or in the war of the Com- 
mune last year, at all declined in tliose attributes 
of their forefathei-s. The traditions of the past 
still inspire them. They exult in the retrospect of 
the bloody triumphs of ' sans-culottism' with which 
history abounds. Among many of them the Eeign 
of TeiTor is a period of glory, and Robespierre is 
worshipped as a martyr to the cause of the people. 
In 1848 the clubs in Paris were called after his 
name ; and the guillotine, under the nickname 
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' Marianne,' was the theme of praise in the moullis of 
demagogues who harangued in the clubs. 

I do not in the least exaggerate the pictures I am 
drawing. It is only necessary to recur to the narra- 
tives of June 1848, and of the recent siege of the 
Commune, to prove that the fiercest fanaticism of 
Jacobinism has lost none of its intensity in our later 
days ; and what renders the social gangrene still 
more dangerous is, tliat these men and women are 
all inspired with a belief in their own insane doc- 
trines ; they are firmly convinced that they are the 
victims of the unjust institutions which have sprung 
out of an erroneous ci\'iIiaation. They bring into 
the conflict none of that ciuven feeling which the 
conscious sense of a bad cause iuspires, but rather 
the furious zeal of the disciples of some dark super- 
stition, hke the early Mahometans, who propagated 
their opinions with fire and swoixl. 

Now the results of all these circumstances are, 
that in Paris there exists a strong fortress garrisoned 
by a fierce army, ever ready to take the field, as 
their ancestors did in the last century against all the 
institutions of existing civilisation. They are not a 
mere bhud rabble, but are furnished with a keen 
intelhgence, quite capable to use to the best ad- 
vantage, and without a grain of scruple, all the vast 
powers which this vaiiUige-ground of Paris puts into 
their hands. 

It was this revolutionary power wliich displayed 
all its dangerous strength in June 1832. It had no 
other justification or object but its lialrcd tn Mnn- 
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arcliy, and its determination to overturn the throne 
of King Louia Philippe. The startling fact on this 
occasion was, that it was within an ace of entirely 
accomplishing its object. The battle was severe and 
lasted two days, and, on the night of the first, the 
success of the insurgents seemed almost certain. It 
required 60,000 regular troops, aided by about 10.000 
National Guards of the banlieue, and commanded by 
Marshal Soult, one of the ablest of all Napoleon's 
great generals, to crush this furious outbreak of re- 
volution. The danger had been imminent, but its 
magnitude was scarcely estimated at the time nor 
until long after. People at a distance, and particularly 
the English public, had satisfied themselves that the 
French would steer a perfectly wise and moderate 
course, defending their hberties on the one hand, 
and repressing all attempts at revolutionary anarchy 
on the other. They had satisfied themselves that 
the cause of progress, as they called it, would proceed 
in a uniform direction, and would not be interrupted 
or deflected from its straight, onward course, either 
by monarchical attempts or revolutionary violence. 
Events have proved how utterly mistaken were these 
anticipations. Each of these opposite iufiuences has 
in turn predominated in the course of the last forty 
yeiirs ; and if we were now rash enough to hazard a 
prophecy for the future it would be, that tiiere no 
longer exist in France the materials to form or to 
maintain that Constitutional Monarchy which the 
Optimists of 1832 imagined to have been secured. 
The history of the last forty years exhibits Parig 
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as a sort of citadel of Ultra-Democracy and Eed Ee- 
publJcaniam, The Revolutionary hordes lie esconced 
in Belleville, the Faubourg St.-Antoine, and La 
Villette, nourishing their imaginations, or what they 
conceive to be their reason, with all the old traditional 
principles of Jacobinism. They are inspired and 
directed by keen and sagacious spirits well versed in 
the science and strategy of revolt. At an hour's 
march from their strongholds is located tlie seat of 
power with all the offices and machinery of its highly 
centralised government. Let a favournble oppor- 
tunity, an unpopular act of the Government, a de- 
teat, a reverse, or a moment of irresolution, relax its 
power, or give a pretext to these ever-watchful foes 
to all law or authority, and they descend Hke an 
avalanche upon the civilised and refined inhabitants 
of the Chaussee-d'Antin aud the Faubourg Sl- 
Germain. They storm all the seats of Government, 
they suppress the Chambers, the National Assembly, 
or whatever name at the time may be borne by the 
representatives of the uation. They drive all the late 
possessors of govei'nment before them. In twenty- 
four hours a monarchy, a dynasty, or a republic is 
swept away, a provisional government is installed, 
couriers and telegraphic despatches are sent to the 
departments, and in a week all France has passed 
under a new regime. If defeated by the promptitude 
and resolution of the Government, probably at a vast 
expense of blood and destruction of property, they 
retire into their fastnesses, where, during some fifteen 
or twenty ycai'S, they concoct new theories of im- 
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practicable Utopias, and burst out again, at a conveJ 
uient season to make a fresh onslaught upon civilisaJi 
tion. I will confideutly appeal to the history of thi 
last forty years to prove this to be a correct summaiy* 
of events in Paris and in France. At each succeeding 
eruption there are always those here and elsewhere 
to defend, or at least to extenuate, the acts of the 
Revolutionists. It is always argued that they have 
been urged onward by some strong provocation ; and 
writers in our own comfortable metropolis are ever 
anxious to throw upon the bourgeoisie, the Bue de 
la Paix, the Eue St.-Honor^, or the Boulevards, the 
reproach of not having at once boldly confronted and 
put down these enemies of public order. We may 
take it as a received and demonstrated fiict, that 
the quiet and peaceable inhabitants of Paris, the 
cultivated and fine portions of Paris, the idle seekers 
of pleasure, or the industrious business-pursiung 
citizens, will never be a match for these organised 
forces of Eevolution. Nothing but a military force 
with its auxiliaries of artilleiy can cope with them, 
and no regular Government established in France 
can possibly neglect to provide this only means of 
stability and safety. 

It has been a great misfortune to Continental 
Europe, that during the last eighty yesirs, when such 
a restless desire tor experiments in Constitutions has 
pervaded almost all the nations which compose it, 
they have always followed France as their guide and 
instructress, although the efforts of France to frame 
a social edifice combining liljerty, order, iind sccnrity, 
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have been constantly failures. Continental nations 
have never turned their attention to England, or 
endeavoured to understand the principles of our 
Constitution, although we alone have solved the 
problem, which they have all been endeavouring to 
realise. Perhaps this may be attributable to the 
more intimate manner in which France has always 
mixed up in familiar life with the other nations of 
Europe, to the general diffusion of her language, and 
to the lead which, since the days of Louis XIV., she 
has taken in the social life of the Continent. England, 
insulated in position, had worked out her own dis- 
tinct national history, not in the least understood by 
Continental Europe. Whatever may have been the 
cause, the effect is certain. France has always been, 
in • later times, adopted as the model which Con- 
tinental Eeformers have imitated. They have always 
followed, with more or less modification, the per- 
nicious example of 1789. They have always dis- Want of 
carded the fundamental principle of the English tocmtic 
Constitution — a mixed Government, in which the everywhere 
Monarchical is coupled with the two other great their per- 
elements of Aristocracy and Democracy, in which must °^*^®''^®- 
always be found the constituents of any society in an 
advanced state of civilisation. Neither of these three 
is absolutely predominant. They have generally ad- 
mitted some form of Monarchy, but they had banished 
all Aristocracy from their institutions, and have con- 
sidered its influence as totally inconsistent with the 
spirit of modern Liberalism. They have always re- 
fused to perceive that Monarchy and Democracy — or, 
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as they described it in the early part of Louis 
Philippe's reigi), a Monarchy surrounded by Ee- 
publican inatitutiona— never can endure when the 
cement to asaiuiilate them is absent. 

The Eevolution of July 1830 was the signal of 
Liberahsm in many parts of Europe. In Spain, on 
the death of Ferdinand VII., an attempt was made to 
convert tiie absolute Government of that country into 
a Eepresentative Monarchy. The claims of the two 
pretenders to the throne were subordinate to this 
main issue. The rights of his daughter Queen 
Isabella were founded upon the ancient law of Spain, 
which, like our own, admitted females to the succes- 
sion. Don Carlos' pretensions were founded upon 
the Salic Law, which was introduced by the 
Bourbons when Philip V. succeeded. Which of 
these titles was the best wiis itself purely a matter 
for Spain to decide. Great importance was given to 
the question by the partisans of Queen Isabella and 
her mother Gliristina adopting the cause of Eepre- 
sentative institutions, while Don Carlos and his ad- 
herents espoused that of the Absolute Monarchy. 
The civil war which ensued was of several years' 
duration, and the issue more than once doubtful. 
It was terminated in IS39, very much by the inter- 
vention of our naval forces and the marines of the 
fleet, greatly against that principle of non-interference 
which had been so loudly proclaimed by the Whig 
Government. 

I have always thought that S[iain, at that period, 
afforded a theatre very well adapted for the ex- 
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periment of a mixed government on the English 
system. The Spanish nation was not generally 
under the influence of strong Democratic opinions. 
They were attached to their ancient usages, and they 
possessed an old and noble aristocracy, still in posses- 
sion of extensive landed estates. The raw material 
was not wanting, but no one seemed ever for one 
moment to think of making use of it. The Demo- 
cratic constitution of 1812 was revived ; with what 
result we have now the experience of thirty years to 
show us. Spain has been the scene of endless dis- 
turbances and revolutions. One general after another 
has risen to power, and has governed the country 
really in a despotic spirit and by military force, 
under the ' forms of the popular Assembly. There 
never has been any real constitutional freedom in 
the gleams of revived prosperity which have occa- 
sionally illumined the dreary history of this period, 
but have flowed from the vigorous and arbitrary 
rule of Narvaez and O'DonnelL It has ended in the 
expulsion of the dynasty. It was Lord Palmerston's 
creation as a Liberal Government, but the experience 
of thirty years has demonstrated that attempt to have 
been a failure. The history of that whole period is 
the record of different administrations raised to 
power by what the Spaniards call a prononciamento 
of the army. At the death of O'Donnell the Govern- 
ment seemed to have fallen into absolute confusion. 
No master mind was there to grasp the reins, and 
the constitutional throne of Queen Isabella shared 
the fate of that of Louis Philippe. As on previous 
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occasions a military adventurer, who had been twice 
exiled, got possession of the army, and established 
a military dictatorship which lasted for two years. I 
His plan of campaign, for it was rather a carapaignJ 
than a government, was aoraewhat novel, and con-S 
sisted in the utilisation of the new invention of rail-j 
ways, which by tliis time had been tolerably wellfl 
established throughout the peninsula. He bad few andfl 
small garrisons in the provinces, but he held a largef 
military force concentrated in Madrid, which he was 1 
ready to direct with great rapidity upon any point I 
in whicii insurrection manifested itself. An over-'l 
whelming military force brought to bear at once-1 
upon the point crushed the revolt, and, that objectT 
attained, was withdrawn to the centre of Madrid as 1 
speedily as it had been sent forth. 

By this strategy Prim seems to have succeeded in. 1 
maintaining his Provisional Government for a greater! 
period than might have been anticipated. He acted J 
with some sagacity and moderation in declining the! 
temptation of converting himself into a i 
Cromwell or Napoleon, and in procuring the elec- 
tion of a foreign prince to the throne, he probably 
calculated upon continuing to rule the coinitry as 
the minister of the young King; but his assassination 
has rephmged the country into confusion and uncer- , 
tainty. King Amadeus has shown considerable 
finnnesB and ability in the difficult position in whicl 
he is placed. But no one can feel the slighte 
security in the permanence of his government in th«^ 
midst of the hostile factions bv which he is encom 
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One prediction we may venture to hazard, 
which is, if he does maintain himself it must be by 
securing the support of the army and becoming a 
mihtary dictator. 

If we turn to another and an earlier experiment of 6ree« 
Constitutional Monarchy we find the result has been rpvoit 
still more disastrous. The revolt of the Greeks against T^^ksin 
the Turkish rule in 1821 intoxicated the whole 
Liberal party in Europe with the visions of national 
regeneration which shoidd place Greeks in tlie fore- 
raost rank of European nations. We were again to 
see philosophers hke Socrates and Plato, lawgivers 
like Solon and Lycurgua, leaders like Miltiades, 
Themistocles and Epammondas, oratore hke Demos- 
thenes, historians on a par with Herodotus and Thuoy- 
dides, and poets like Homer. Greece, which was the 
cradle of democracy, was again to give to the world 
the revival of all its ancient intellectual greatness. 
All Plutarch was to be resuscitated, and his heroes 
were to walk forth from his pages to galvanise the 
world with the electric fire of Greek genius which 
had been so loug dormant. 

Half a century has scarcely siifliced to dissipate 
these dreams. The independence of the new State 
was established by the aid of the three great jjowers 
of England, France, and Eussia. It was formally 
received under this illustrious and powerful patronage 
into the comity of European nations. It was pro- 
vided with a sovereign of royal tliough foreign stock, 
and it was launched with a representative Constitu- 
tion with which to exhibit to the world the wonders 
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to be effected by self-govomment in raising a nation 
wbicli had been crushed fur centuries. This expe- 
riment has not been successful. The throne of 
King Otlio, though mouldered and rotted away 
under the corruption with which it was surrounded, 
was finally overturned by one of those popular 
insurrections which seem the uniform fate of Con- 
stitutional Monarchies on the Continent. Greece I 
lias not attained one of the benefits of good govern- j 
ment. The state of society there appears to beJ 
incurably rotten. The country seems to be divided^ 
between brigands, who realise the novels of Fra 
Diavolo, Einaldo and Einaklini, and their patrons or 
confederates who rule in the cabinet. Greece seems 
to be a focus of intrigue, and a centre of armed pro^ j 
pagaudism against the Turkish Government. 

There, is a scene in OfTenbach's charming opera 
of ' Les Brigands," which might really seem to have 
been borrowed from some passage in modern Greek 
history. A band of robbers having seized upon the 
place bargain for a large ransom, which is promised 
them. The treasurer of the Government is sent for 
to confer with the chief of the brigands as to the 
payment. A most amusing scene takes place 
between tJie treasurer and the bandit ; the latter 
presses his demand at fii-st with great urbanity, but 
at last with fiirious rage, when it is elicited from the 
ti-easurer that it is quite impossible for him to meet 
the demands of the robbers us he has previously- 
stolen all the money himself. The audience is in fits 
of laughter at the humourous acting of these two 
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personages, wliiie they tlioiight tlmt the coiiceptioii 
was rather too extravagant even for burlesque. It 
seemg, however, that it might find a real parallel at 
Athena. 

So far fix)m the establishment of Greek iodepen- 
denee having led to any increase of prosperity in 
the country, it is sunk into a ferocious barbarism. 
Neither life nor pniperty are safe. Venality appears 
to pervade every department of th^ State. It is 
worthy of remark that while such is the lamentable 
condition of Greece proper, after fifty years of self- 
government aud represeutative institutions, the 
Greeks established at Constantinople, Smyrna, Alex- 
andria, London, and Liverpool are among the most 
enterprising and successful of commercial specu- 
lators. They have obtained possession of almost all 
the trade of the Levant; and while Greece proper, 
with its miserable institutions, is immersed in poverty, 
tlie Gr'eeks under foreign rule are enriching them- 
selves in the countries in which tliey are located. 

The most recent and altogether tlie most promis- naij. 
ing attempt to engraft representative institutions and 
Constitutional Monarchy upon an old State in the 
south of Europe is that of Italy. The Italians had 
many advantages over Spain and Greece. Civilisa- 
tion and intelligence were far more generally dif- 
fused. Her intercourse with the northern nations of 
Europe was frequent and intimate. They were 
better acquainted with the state of society and the 
public mind, not only of France but of England 
than perhaps any other continental State. They had 
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the great advantage in posseasing in Count CavouTB 
one realiy great man, one of the leading minds i 
the nineteenth century. They have been eminently 
fortunate in obtaining tlie great prizes of their ' 
national ambition, not by their own unassisted efforts, 
but by the aid of circumstances in the co-operati(Mi I 
of other nationa. In tlie House of Savoy they fouudl 
a royal race endowed with many high qualities, posVl 
sessing courage, public spirit, and no inconsiderabla« 
sagacity. France not exactly intending to do sojl 
much helped them to achieve their great dream o(l 
a United Italy, and Prussia not intending it at aH ■ 
completed the work by pressing so hard upon Ausil 
tria in the north as to force her to relax her grf^pl 
of Venice and the Quadrilateral, while the reversea-l 
of the French arms have enabled t)iem to complete ■ 
their clierished object of Italian unity by the occu-i I 
pation of Rome. 

They have the great advantage, if they know how I 
to use it, of an aristocratic element in their soci^ [ 
state, which has not been crushed by Jacobinism. 
Great historic families still exist in Eome, Naples, 
and the Milanese, and they are still in possession of 
considerable landed estates. If t!ie Italians can 
appreciate the great political truth, tliat political 
liberty ciannot possibly co-exist with equahty, but 
must be founded upon the recognition of those great 
divisions upon which all advanced civilisation must 
be based, it is possible that they may rear an edifice 
having some resemblance to the British Constitution. 
Hitherto it was to be feared that they were rather 
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treading in the footsteps of French democracy, which 
will certainly end in similar failure. 

The position of King Louis Phihppe was alto- changaia 
gether changed by the early events of his reign — the tion nf 
abolition of the hereditary peerage, and the formid- Philippe 
able insurrection at the funeral of General Lamarque. ttboUtionof 
The friends of moderate constitutional monarchy, tarymer-* 
based upon the English model, had anticipated from ^e'in^ 
his advent to the throne a return to those principles t^e'rune'^rai 
which had given birth to the charter and guided the °^ General 

-^ ~ Lttmarquo. 

policy of Louis XVilL. They knew that time and 
repose were essential to the estabhehment of any 
real liberty in France, and tliat it was above all 
things necessaiy that the door of revolution should 
be definitively closed. But all the hopes of this party 
were rudely dispersed by the storms which inaugu- 
rated the commencement of hia reign. Instead of 
being accepted as the constitutional king, defending 
the liberties of the nation against the absolutism of 
Prince de Polignac, he was at once placed as the 
defender of a monarchy against repubhcanism and 
revolution. He was to act the part of the drama 
which Louis XVT. had acted and failed, which 
Charles X. had acted and failed. To do full justice 
to King Louis Phdippe it was not the least by his 
own fault that this part was forced upon him. He 
was not, like his predecessors, either secretly hostile 
to or openly contending against the institutions of a 
limited constitutional monarchy. He appears to 
have accepted the crown witli its conditions and 
limitations with perfect good faith, and never during 
his reign to have sought to evade them. 
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But from this time his whole reign was a struggle' 
against the revohitionary spirit, which was ince&- 
santly seeking to undermine and to subvert his 
dynasty. The eighteen years of his reign were but 
one long struggle against the spirit of Revolution. ; 
The tide of democracy was always rising. It will be | 
difficult on looking back to cast upon the monarch 
the blame of any particular act or of any course of 
policy by which he had deserved the catastrophe 
which closed his reign. The wish of Europe was i 
for peace, and he gave them peace. The condition ( 
of it was responsible government through ministers, 
and he always acquiesced in the will of the majority, 
and governed through his Chambers, He never was 
guilty of any acts of arbitrary power exceeding the 1 
provisions of the law. It may be true that acting 
through his ministers, and with the support of a 
majority in the Chambers, he may have occasionally 
had resort to measures of somewliat rigorous repres- 
sion both against the extreme license of the press 
and the violence of factions, but he never exceeded 
the authority of law or had recourse to steps of a 
purely arbitrary character. His whole policy, as 
against the more violent liberal factions, was a 
defensive one, but no government can possibly 
maintain a purely defensive attitude against incessant 
and unscrupulous assaults. 

It is often asserted that the coriuption and 
venality of official personages, and of all the agents 
of government, discredited them with the people, 
and was the. fausc of their fall. Such loose and 
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general charges are always made against every 
government in turn by the organs of democracy. 
Many of the public men in France appear at this 
time to have been personally governed by the highest 
and most honourable motives, and to have been 
animated by a sincere belief in the soundness of 
their own pohtical principles. It is, nevertheless, 
veiy certain that in a country which has been so 
often a prey to anarchy, and in which, during the 
last eighty years, successive storms of democratic 
revolution have swept over the land, the whole tone 
of public morahty has been lowered, and strict 
honour or rigid integi-ity in dealing with public 
money has become a somewhat exceptional virtue. 
We must remember that each revolutionary wave 
throws up to the surface, and places in offices of 
trust pohtical adventurers of every sliade and 
description — men wholly unaccustomed to respon- 
sibility, and considering the public service as a 
scrambling for power and for profit. It would be 
very extraordinary if the same purity of principle, 
or the same correctness in administration prevails, 
as may be found in old countries where the machine 
of government has long been worked under the 
superintendence of a class raised by position above 
the temptations which naturally assail these troops 
of adventurers, who are often needy and desperate 
men raised out of obscurity in the process of these 
social convulsions. Facta confirm the justice of these 
anticipations. Nothing could exceed the corruption 
and profligacy of the days of the Directory, and even 
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the steni rule of the first Napoleon had a (lifficii 
task in opposing the flood of venality which thatfl 
disastrous epoch had let loose upon France. It doesJ 
not appear that these evils of democratic govern-'^ 
ment are at all confined to France. I have already J 
advertetl to the state of Greece, and if we may trust J 
the revelations which have lately lieen made in the-J 
United States &a to the proceedings of the Tamraanyl 
King and the management of the Erie Canal, weJ 
may draw the conclusion that Democratic rule i*i 
tainted with the same vices on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

It is probable that the administration of Kin^J 
Louis Philippe in these respects was neither worse j 
nor better than that of other governuaents which 
have administered affairs in France of later yearsL 
An architect cannot construct an edifice except 
from the materials at his command, and the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, like any other government ^ 
in Fmiice, could only choose from the crowd ctf J 
public men who all, more or less, had been educated ' 
in the same school. The case of M. Teste produced 
an unfavourable impression in the later period of 
Louis Philippe's reign, but there seems no reason to 
suppose that the same practices were general among 
the higher class of ofiicials in the French government 

The conclusion at wliicli any impartial student of 
modern history will arrive is, that the year 1830 
marks a fresh starting-point from which Revolution 
again began to assail all existing forms of govern- 
ment, and the whole framework of social order. It . 
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was very convenient for the disciples of this scbool 
to cloak the real nature of the movement under a 
variety of specious phrases — the 'Progress of the 
Age,' the ' Advance of Civilisation,' the ' Influence of 
Liberal ideas,' all these are sounding plirases which 
have led astray not only the masses to whom they 
were addressed, but those who taught them. A 
false faith can never be propagated by tliose who 
disbeheve in it tliemselves. It must have its enthu- 
siasts, its missionaries, and its martyrs. Joe Smith 
probably believed that he was appointed by Heaven 
to establish a new religion ; Mr. Home very likely 
pei-suadea himself that he is a medium between em- 
bodied and disembodied spirits ; and Messrs. Bright 
and Cobden, within a few years of the breaking out 
of the Eussian and Italian Wars, of the American 
civil contest, the campaign of Sadowa, and the deso- 
lating struggle between France and Germany, had 
thoroughly convinced themselves that war was an 
anachronism, and that mankind had become too wise 
to quarrel and too peaceable to fight. 

The only safe guide to the student in politics to 
follow is experience, and it is by the light of the 
most recent experience that we ai'e invited to study 
the lessons which Eevolution has tauglit us. That 
modem theory of Eevolution originated in France. 
It is in France that it has passed through its suc- 
cessive stages; it is in France that it has received its 
most recent developments ; and it is in France, 
amidst the ruined monuments of its proud metro- 
polis that the fires of the Commune best enable us 
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to read its results. When we review the eighteen 
years of King Louis Philippe's reign we find that they 
were one long conepiracy on the part of the leaders 
of the popular party against his dynasty. Nowhere 
does there seem to have been any attachment either 
to his person or to tliat Constitutional Monarchy 
which was the principle of bis government. The 
Ijegitimists, separated from him by so slight a shade 
of real political principle, held aloof in proud and 
sullen discontent. The members of the Extreme 
Liberal Party, who had contributed so much to the 
overthrow of Charles X., and his own elevation to 
the throne, were exasperated at having been put 
aside in the distribution of power. The strength of 
the Imperialista was not known or suspected even by 
themselves. All the vitality of public life was more 
than ever confined to Paris ; it breathed through the 
ranks of the Opposition in the Chamber of Deputies 
and the organs of the Press. The Opposition were 
divided into the Dynastic members, and those who 
secretly or openly professed Eepublican principles. 
It would be very difficult to range these two classes 
in two distinct bodies ; we really have no means of 
guessing who were the adherents to a Constitutional 
Throne, although antagonists of the Ministry, and 
who were opposed equally to both, and bent upon 
repeating the experiment of a Eepublic. We may 
lay down one position as a fundamental attion in 
all such cases — that the more extreme party will 
eventually triumph over the more moderate, either 
crushing its members or absorbing them into itg.. 
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own ranks. We hear no more of the Dynastic opjjo- 
sition in tho last struggles of the Orleans dynasty, 
but all readily doffed the livery of a Eepubllc. 

A review of this period would be very incomplete influencB 

... . , . , IT ■ , ■ ^ "f'^he 

II it omitted to notice the vast additional influence newspaper 
and extraordinary development of the periodical 
press. This mighty organ of modern political power 
had already attained large proportions, but tliey were 
greatly augmented during the reigii of the Citizen 
King, There were many circumstances which gave 
to this branch of literature a degree of pohtical 
weight and importance greatly surpassing that it 
possessed in any other country, at least in Europe. 
Our own newspaper press was certainly no whit 
inferior to that of France, either iu the ability of ita 
writers or in the extent and accuracy of the infor- 
mation it supplied, but ita influence, though very 
great, was not so overwhelming as that exercised in 
France. The reason is that in the older and more 
stable constitution of English society there are other 
and indepeudent influences which regulate and 
balance it. These influences pervade society and ai'e 
to be discerned m the greater independence of 
thought and judgment exercised in all the higher 
and more educated classes of the community. The 
courts of law and the legal profession generally 
have attained an authority over the opinions of the 
community far exceeding that exercised by the 
French tribunals. Both Houses of Parliament, par- 
ticularly the House of Lords, have an independence 
of thought and freedom of will which will not submit 
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to the dictation of a newspaper press. The reading 
portion of tlie British public who are nut altogether 
confined to the newspaper-s, but whose acquaintance 
with literature is of a more general (character, greatly 
exceeds in number that of the French. But a power 
exercised by familiarity with literature of a more 
permanent and solid character operates in two ways, 
first of all upon the minds of the reading public 
who draw a great poition of their ideas from other 
sources, and who thus exercise an independent 
criticism upon the arguments and conclusions in the 
newspaper press. The other controlling infiuence is 
that exercised upon the press itself, who write under 
a graver sense of responsibility than when addressing 
the comparatively ignorant and excitable population 
of France. Alt these checks are absent, or com- 
paratively so, in France. To this we may add the 
fact that the profession of a contributor to the news- 
papers is tlie easiest in which to embark of any 
which exist. The contributor to a newspaper requires 
no capital, no University degree, no license, no per- 
mission from any one ; if he can only write ably he 
can at once command attention, consideration, and 
profit The popular contributor to a successful journal 
in Paris may five in an agreeable and intellectual 
society, stimulated by the excitement of political con- 
test, he may enjoy all the luxuries of a bachelor's life 
in Paris, he may breakfast and dine at his favourite 
restaurant, enjoy his promenade in the day, and his 
'spectacle' in the evening, while he is day by day 
and inch by inch undermining not merely a Ministry, 
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but a Dynasty. He renders himself gradually a 
person of political importance aud may have a fair 
chance at the next Revolution of becoming a member 
of the Provisional Government. 

If we read the most recent history of France, 
we shall find that the Parisian newspapers each 
fonn a staff of political partisans, who do not at all 
confine the sphere of their pohtical activity to 
literaiy contributions alone. They are the organs 
through whom, in times of popular excitement, Ee- 
Yolutions are effected, and irom whose ranks Min- 
isters are selected. The ' Journal des Debats,' the 
' Constitutionuel,' the 'National,' the 'Reform,' and 
the ' Presse,' have all, in turn, played a prominent 
part in the different crises which have agitated Paris 
during the last forty years. Although many of these 
journals have advocated moderate counsels, and up- 
held the cause of order with abihty and effect, it is, 
nevertheless, certain that a great proportion of their 

fluence has been exerted in the promotion of poli- 
tical change ; and that upon the whole 'Revolution,' 
using the word in the Freuch acceptation of the 
embodiment of the Revolutionary spirit, has found, 
in the periodical press, its most powerful auxiliary. 
It is inevitable that such should be the case. Men, 
for the most part young and ardent, and hanging 
loosely upon a society in itself destitute of all cohesion, 
will naturally adopt the most stimulating and ex- 
citing style of writing. They are prompted to it by 
considerations of profit and self-interest, since these 
are most hkely to obtain for them popularity; and 
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thej- are farther actuated by ambition, since the 
cauae they adopt is by far the most hkely to afford 
them openings for advancement and distiuctioti. 
We may lay down as an incontestable fact that the 
press has been during the whole period of later 
years a Revolutionary force in Fi'ance, acting with 
such foi-midable power that no constituted govern- 
ment ia strong enough to withstand its systematic 
attacks. 

The reign of King Louis Philippe was a porl.ion 
of the Revolutionary history of France inviting the 
closest and most serious consideration. It is in a 
careful retrospective analysis of this period that we 
sliall discover the secret springs which have moved 
that volcanic soil with so many convulsions. The 
partisans of Revolution have a great dislike to these 
retrospective reviews. It is alike their interest and 
inclination to huiTy onward without casting a back- 
ward glance. They cling to the doctrine of faits 
accomplis, a change once completed, a victory over^ 
some existing institution or some established prin--' 
cipie once achieved ; they do not allow their followers 
to ask the question whether it has been an advan- 
tage gained, or whether evil and not good has been 
the consequence. They assume the change must be 
beneficial. They like to fix their feet firmly upon 
the step in the ladder to which they have climbed, 
and to prepai'e for another advance. Nothing is 
more repugnant to them than to challenge them on 
the old ground or to dispute the principles upon which 
they have acted. They stigmatise such inquiries as 
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unprofitable and reactionary. I think for their own 
objects they are right. But if the search after truth 
is the principal aim of the political philosopher, or 
its establishment the ultimate goal of his inquiries, 
they are then grievously wrong in thus shutting out 
all examination of the past. 

We must always bear in mind that political science, 
like every other science, is to be studied by two 
methods. The one by abstract reasoning, the other 
by the results of experiment. Abstract reasoning in 
political questions is exceedingly deceptive and fal- 
lacious. Its bases cannot be fixed with sufficient 
precision to enable any certain conclusions to be 
drawn from them. But if we pursue the second 
method of inquiry, that of testing the results of ex- 
periments by the fight of past experience, we must 
then turn constantly backwards, carefully review 
our previous steps, and judge their tendency whether 
for good or for evil from our present point of view. 
It is from this point that I would invite my readers 
to contemplate the history of the eighteen years pre- 
ceding 1848. Let us endeavour to dismiss from 
our minds all foregone conclusions, and calmly to 
.ask ourselves what were the received opinions on 
which men founded their judgment and statesmen 
shaped their policy during that important period, 
and how far such opinions have received confirma- 
tion by subsequent experience. 

If those amongst us who are old enough to do so 
can carry their thoughts back to the eighteen years 
of Louis Philippe's reign I think they must acknow- 
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ledge that almost all the opiuiona they then enter- 
tained, and tlie cotemporary judgment which they 
formed, have been falsified by the event. This does 
not alone apply to tliose sanguine and visionary 
politicians with whom the future ia always decked in 
roseate colours, and with whom every movement of 
society is an advance towards human perfectibility. 
I refer to the great body of sober, well-educated, 
thinking people, wliether in England or in France. 
The prevalent view then of this period was tliat the 
principles of Constitutional Government and respon- 
sible Parliamentary Government had been more 
firndy established by the failure of the attempt to 
revive Absolute Monarchy under the elder Bourbons, 
and by the elevation of King Louis Phihppe to the 
throne. There could be no doubt of the adhesion 
of this sovereign to the principles of constitutional 
and limited monarcliy. He was, at the same time, 
of tlie blood-royal of Prance, and the nearest liere- 
ditary successor to the throne, failing the almost 
worn-out line of the elder Bourbons, and might rea- 
sonably look forward to secure, either immediately 
or eventually, the support of the Legitimist party. 
His policy was peaceful and not likely to provoke 
the hostility of neighbouring Powers, but calculated 
to insure the permanence of that European tran- 
quillity which was in itself the natural ally of internal 
order. His own abilities and talent for government 
were considerable. He was disposed to moderation, 
no way arbitrary or despotic in hia temper, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the character and history 
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of his times. In M. Casimir-Perier and M. Guizot 
he possessed very able and honest ministers, and he 
had a numerous family of promising sons, to whom 
the country might reasonably look forward as giving 
permanence to the form of government he repre- 
sented. Although the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage was in the minds of reflecting men a dis- 
quieting symptom, yet the suppression of the for- 
midable revolt at General Lamarque's funeral, in 
June 1832, seemed rather to give stability to his 
throne, and it was generally hoped that the pro- 
gress of years would gradually consolidate those 
institutions which appeared, on the whole, best cal- 
culated to give to France liberty and repose. I 
think, upon the whole, these expectations were 
strengthened in this country by the constant and 
almost involuntary parallel they were unconsciously 
drawing between their history and our own. In the 
overthrow of Charles X. and the Polignac ministry 
they found a resemblance to the expulsion of 
James II., and in the substitution of the line of Louis 
Philippe they found a copy of our own adoption, 
first of King William and afterwards of the Bruns- 
wick line, which had been the fuimdation of the 
liberties and greatness of England. As I have 
observed before, these parallels are treacherous and 
misleading, and we have learned subsequently how 
little these analogies are to be trustrcd, and how 
widely France has diverged from the road so wisely 
and happily pursued by England. We of the present 
generation, even the oldest amongst us, had in 
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England long been accustomed to regard the out- 
break of the first French Revolution, with its wild 
enthusiasm, with its impossible theories and visionary 
hopes at the commencement, with its subsequent 
insanity, and its long record of crimes and horrors, as 
a period which had utterly passed by. We regarded 
it in much the same temper of mind as we looked 
back upon the proscriptions of Sylla or the cruelties 
of Nero, as belonging entirely to another epoch in 
the histoiy of t!ie world. The matchless eloquence 
and profound political philosophy of Burke were 
only read by the student of history, and by him 
even when he agreed to their principles and 
admired their unequalled literary merit, yet with 
no idea they could have an application to modem 
times. Such was the tone of opinion, even of the 
moderate Conservative politicians, while our Liberals 
sympathised more and more warmly with the French 
Opposition leaders^MM. Odillon-Barrot, Gamier- 
Pages, Arago, and their supporters — but without 
suspecting that their policy aimed not at tlie struggle 
of constitutional opposition, but at the overthrow of 
a dynasty and the establishment of a republic. 

Even our most advanced Liberals in England, 
those who profess themselves most strongly the dis- 
ciples of progress, never contemplated that such 
progress would lead to a renewal of the revolu- 
tionary convulsions of the last century. They looked 
forward to a gradual development of what they 
termed Liberal principles by the peaceful opi»ration 
of constitutional means. They supposed that Liberal 
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rainistera would, by the working of Parliamentary 
institutioos, gradually reach power, and that King 
Louis Philippe, hiinself an upholder of Parliamentary 
Government, would be either induced or constrained 
to choose more Liberal ministers, and to adopt a 
more Liberal policy. All reflecting raiuds had fore- 
seen the crisis which led to the downfall of the elder 
Bourbons ; all had been aware that for two or three 
years previous to 1830 a collision must inevitably 
arise between the principles of the old ultra -Royahsts 
and the new ideas which had sprung up. Few, 
however, in this country at least, foresaw the sudden 
overthrow of the Monarcliy under Louis Philippe, 
and tlie events of February 1848 were a startling 
surprise to all Europe. After the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, they still invite the careful study both 
of the practical statesman and the political philo- 
sopher. 

We may begin by confidently asserting that no im- 
mediate cause of popular discontent, or of substantial 
grievance, existed at all adequate to account for the 
sudden overthrow of an established Government. 
France generally was quiet, peaceful, and prosperous ; 
the financial condition of the country was not em- 
bai'rassed; no new demands had been made upon 
her resources, and no fresh taxation imposed upon the 
people. The King harboured no designs against the 
Constitutional Government; his minister, M. Guizot, 
was a man of a high and pure character, tlie farthest 
removed from any tendency to despotism ; the 
country enjoyed a Eepresentative Constitution and a 
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Parliamentary Government, which no one dreamed 
of attacking ; there was an active Opposition in the 
Chambers, under the guidance of leaders of great 
talent and energy, who carried Democratic principles 
very far ; but they were not generally supposed to 
push them to the extent of revolution, but to carry 
on the contest within the limits of recognised Parlia- 
mentary warfare. Their avowed object was quite 
within these bounds; the suffrage in France was a 
restricted one, and they contended for a wider dif- 
fusion of the Eranchise, The immediate cause of 
the insurrection was certainly not one which could 
of itself have led to the subversion of any firmly 
constituted Govei'nment. It was the suppression of 
a monster banquet, organised by the leaders of the 
Reform movement. It must remain a doubt how 
i'ar the prominent leaders in the promotion of this 
banquet designedly promoted it with a deliberate de- 
sign to overthrow the Monarchy, or how far they were 
subsequently borne away by the revolutionary tor- 
I'ent beyond the limits of their original purpose. 
Whatever may be the truth upon this point, there 
can be little doubt that the proclamation of the 
Republic was not accident, and that there were 
those behind them who advisedly intended to orga- 
nise an insurrection for the subversion of Louis 
Phihppe's throne and the substitution of a Republican 
form of government. 

The history of these unexpected movements is a 
curious and instructive one. They must be sought 
fur in ihe earlier periods of the French Revolution 
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of 1789, and in the seeds of anarchy which that 
great convulsion left in the soil, not withered and 
dead, as was supposed, but ready to germinate anew 
whenever circumstances should again bring them to 
the surface and expose them to the action of light 
and air. It waa imagined that the horrors of that 
period of national insanity had left notliing but a 
pennaiient dread pervading al! classes of the com- 
munity. Few suspected the existence of a sect 
worshipping with fanatical zeal the prmciples of the 
' Montague,' and prepared to canonise Eobespierre 
and Marat as heroes and martyrs. Few suspected 
that in the dirty and impure recesses of the 
Faubourg St,-Antoine, Belleville, and La Villelte 
there still existed men brooding over all the wild 
theories of universal equality and of human perfecti- 
bility, rife at the close of the last century, and per- 
fectly prepared to carry them out by recourse to a 
very extreme of ferocity and violence. The tmth 
is that the doctrines of Jacobinism resemble some of 
those new diseases which appear from time to time 
to scourge mankind. These diseases, like the 
cholera, appear at times to have worn themselves 
out, but they are only dormant ; they revive again 
when least expected, and run some new course of 
disease and death. They have a strange attraction 
for the lawless population of Paris, who secretly 
nourish all the wild dreams of that disastrous period. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that these men 
were mere vulgar ruffians intent on plunder ; they 
are political fanatics, not ordinary (.■riminals. They 
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may occasionally recruit tlieir forces from the prisons 
or the hulks, but they maintain a stern discipline 
over these outcasts of society. ^Mort aux voleurst'is 
the first notice always proclaimed in these seasons 
of revolt, and probably there is no time when 
private property is more «;aire against pillage than 
when it is placed under the protection of the ■ 
impromptu police of the Commune. It is not I 
outbreak of mere vulgar crime. It is the pre 
niatioD of a war against civilised society, constitute 
as it now is, to raze the edifice to its very foundi 
tioiis, that they may rebuild it anew according I 
their own abstract and chimerical theories. 

These disciples of Jean-Jacques Eousseau, 
may be considered the founder of the sect, have f 
more than eighty years cherished these irapossiH 
theories, till they have become a political faitbil 
Like the early Mahomet;in.s, like tlie Anabaptists off' j 
the sixteenth century, and perhaps still more lik«^ 
tlie Thugs of India, their minds have become ha] 
dened into an ossified state of conviction, which : 
inaccessible to all tlie arguments derived from reasoUjI 
experience, or common sense. They are sanguinary ] 
and remorseless zealots, ready to carry out thewJ 
chimerical theories tlirough the slaughter and Aa> 
Btruction of their opponents, or, if fortune should 1 
adverse, willing to die for them with the courage < 
maityrs. The very sincerity of their convictiom 
the daring courage with which they are ready 
maintain them, and the ingenious, specious, Bophis 
with which they support them render them tU 
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more duiigemus. They may be considered an anny 
of enthusiasts leagued together for the purpose of 
wagiug an internecine warfare against the very 
existence of civilisation. 

Their political faith rests upon three bases, wliicb 
I believe are freely avowed and glorified in by all 
the members of tiie fraternity of Jacobins, or Red Ee- 
publicans, as tliey are now called. The firet of these 
is the principle of the Equality of Man pushed to its 
most extravagant limits ; they consider that all men 
were born equal, and that every inequality which the 
progress of society, or which human laws and insti- 
tutions have created, is a usurpation and a violation 
of the eternal laws of nature. Thei-efore every dis- 
tinction, every difference of rank or condition, every 
shade of social inequality, is to be eradicated by the 
most sweeping means. Kings, nobles, dignitaries of 
every profession, individuals invested with any hono- 
rary badge or mark of distinction, are pro tanto tmna- 
gressora of that great law of equality and enemies of 
the human race. 

The second principle of the Bed Eepublican phi- 
losophy is tlie utter negation of all religion, whether 
natural or revealed. They are thorough raaterialista, 
and deny the existence of any spiritual soul apart 
from the body which it animates. As a necessary 
consequence? they abjure all belief in the immor- 
tality of the sold or in the existence of God. 
They equally view all creeds with the most impar- 
tial incredidity and contempt. They have special 
hoslihty against pricsta and ministers of religion, of 
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whatever sect, whom thc-y denounce and ridicuJi 
daugeraus impoatora. 

TJie third piinciple is a wav against the existence 
of [property. ' La propriety cest le vol; the maxim 
of Proudhon is a principal article in their eyatem of 
pohtics. Property ought to be vested iu the State 
alone, and distributed equally to the whole com- 
munity. In this they ai-e perhaps logical, for the 
existence of private property is totally inconsistent 
with universal equahty among mankind. Perhaps 
it may be doubted whether such absurd fancies can 
really be entertained by a rational man, and whether 
I am not exaggerating iu thus describing them. 
Such is by no means the case. Any hypocrisy or 
concealment is by no means among their faults. 
They are openly proclaimed and maintained with 
great ingenuity and subtlety in all their writings. 
The three great principles — 

1st, The absolute Equality of Man, 

2nd, The entire negation of Eehgion, whether 
natural or revealed, 

3rd, The denial of any light to Property which 
can be possessed by any individual — - 
are the catechism of the Red Republican. There 
are, of course, many individnals who adopt tliese 
principles in a more hmited and quahfied form, for it 
is a necessary characteristic of this seet to branch 
out into every conceivable shade of doctrine and 
opinion, but its theories are in the main founded 
upon these principles. 

It can scarcely be necessary to demonsti'ate to any 
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rational or well-educated mind the utter absurdity 
of these doctriiiea. It is palpable to common sense 
that they are absolutely destructive to human 
civilisation, and that, so far from containing the 
elements of progress or from leading mankind to a 
state of perfection hitherto unattained, they would 
wholly extinguish aU civilisation and resolve society 
into a state of chaos. It needs, indeed, very little 
education to render this conclusion apparent even to 
the rudest intellects. I remember an honest plough- 
man once saying to me, ' It is of no use thinking of 
making all men equal ; if you made them equal in 
the morning, they would all be unequal before night.' 
The wonder is . how such transparent sophisms could 
ever be entertained for a moment by men of ordi- 
naiy understanding or the slightest mental culture, 
and yet that they are so entertained by large bodies 
of active, daring, and enthusiastic men is a fact which 
admits of no dispute. They are impressed with all 
the fervour and zeal of fanaticism. Conscience ia 
wholly deadened ; all moral sense, all power of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong, is entirely 
blotted out. They will pursue their Utopias through 
blood, the slaughter of the innocent, the disruption 
of all human ties, and, in proof of their sinceiity, they 
will often meet death with a proud indifference 
which, in a better cause, would be deemed heroism. 
It is this peculiar feature which is very often over- 
H looked in estimating the character of this sect. 
H They are sincere, and dangerous in proportion to 
H. their sincerity. It was said of one of thci 
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I think it was Robespierre — ' 11 ira loin, car it croit 
a ce qu'il dit' 

It ia unnecessary to waste time m controveitiag 
Buch insane dreams of a horrible and mischievous 
fanaticism. It is, however, very important that we 
should bear in miud the starthng truth which has 
been revealed of late years, and which Liberal 
politicians have strong interest in iguoriiig. It is so 
far from being the case that the dangerous principles 
of the first French Revolution were a mere passing 
effervescence of momentary popular excitement, that 
their present existence in all their pristine vigour 
and virulence has been abundantly demonstrated of 
late years. There are daring leaders ready to push 
them to the utmost limits, and there are masses of 
misguided, ferocious men ready to fight for them, to 
murder for them, and, if necessary, to die for them. 
No statesman can blind himself to their existence. 
No theoretical philosopher who does not shut his 
eyes to the realities before him can dispute that, side 
by side with these gilded visions of human liberty 
and progress, stalks this appalhng spectre of anarchy 
and blood. 

I think that this revival of Jacobinism first began 
to agitate society in the Revolution of 1830. It waa 
tiie most excusable, perhaps, of all which swept over 
France before or since ; and partly on that account, 
perhaps, it had been successful, and had obtained a 
meed of praise peculiarly intoxicating to the French 
temperament. The following insuirection at General 
Lamarque's funeral, in June 1832, at once evinced 
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e effect, produced upon the wild spirits of Paris, 
which the triumph of the iii'st had produced. This 
insurrection has none of the justification which may ^ 
be urged for that of 1830. It was against a regular 
Government, which had done iio act to provoke re- 
belhon, and its avowed object was to change the 
form of government and establish a Eepublic. It 
exhibited too tlie strength of its |jartisans, and was 
within an ace of succeeding, and required all the 
military abihty of the old Marshal of the Empire, 
aided by 60,000 regular troops and 20,000 National 
Guards of the banlieite, to suppress it. If momentarily 
discouraged by the failure, the Revolutionary chiefs 
had learnt the secret of their strength, they waited 
to renew their attempt on the first favourable 
occasion. 

The Itevolutiou which has its head-quai ters at 
Paris possesses fonnidable local advantages. The 
military position, garrisoned as it is by a large 
though irregular army of enthusiastic men, many of 
whom are partially disciplined, and protected by 
their narrow streets and lofty barriers, is a formid- 
able one. The Revolution has its head-quarters in 
a citadel of great natural strength, and if it once 
unfurls its banners can only be subdued by the 
regular operations of a large army. It has been 
almost uniformly aided by a lai^e portion of the 
National Guard, and the defection of at least a por- 
■ tion of the troops employed against it is a danger 
I always to be apprehended. The strong position 
H which it thus occupies is placed in ihc immediate 
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vicinity of the seat of Goverament. All the depart- 
ments of the State — Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of 
the Interior, the whole machinery of the Police, the 
place of meeting of the representatives of the people, 
the residences of the ministers, ail are situated in 
the same city of Paris. Let a successful insurrection 
once gain possession of them ; the whole machinery 
of executive government passes into their hands, the 
State is paralysed, and, with the docility which the 
provinces have almost always evinced in obeying the 
impulse given by the metropolis, the new form of 
government is immediately inaugurated. This is the 
constantly recurring stoiy of French Kevolutions 
during the last eighty years — Goveniments seem 
always to be placed on the crater of a volcano, from 
which they ai'e periodically hurled into the air. 

Such was the history of the French Revolution of 
February 1848, one of the most deplorable of the 
many which have desolated France. The sudden- 
ness of the catastrophe was stunning. 

On the 21st of February the Government, presided 
over by M, Guizot, one of the ablest and most honest 
of French ministers, prohibited a monster banquet 
which was to have been held ostensibly to promote 
the cause of Parliamentary Eeform. but really orga- 
nised for more dangerous objects. The Revolutionary 
leaders took advantage of the excitement which this 
vigorous act of the Ministry produced to incite the 
bands of the faubourgs into open revolt. The King 
was wanting in that decision which he had displayed 
on former occasions, He yielded to the storm which 
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he thought to assuage by dismissing M, Guizot in the 
very midst of the crisis, and appointing hia rival, 
M. Thiers, as his successor. 

Such a display of weakness only encouraged the 
populace. A cruel stratagem was played off by the 
leaders in order to goad the people to fury. A 
detachment of soldiers guarded the bureau of Foreign 
Affairs in the Eue Neuve des Capucines. A mob 
having collected in fi'ont of these troops, one of the 
Eevolutionary chiefs, said to have been Lagrange, 
fired a pistol fi'om the midst of the crowd, and killed 
the officer commanding the detachment. This 
atrocious strntagem was attended with the desired 
result. The detachment, irritated to ftu-y by the 
assassination of their commanding officer, fired into 
the mob without waiting for orders, and several of 
the rioters fell on the discharge. Everything had . 
been prepared for this result. Biers were ready, on 
which the bodies were placed, and borne in ghastly 
procession through the streets of Paris, the incendiary 
chiefs everywhere proclaiming that the troops of the 
Government were slaughtering the people in cold 
blood, and calling upon the population to avenge them. 
The men of the ' Three Glorious Days of July ' 1 880, 
the combatants at the funeral of General Lamarqiie, 
readily answered the summons ; barricades .were 
raised, and another formidable revolt broke out. 
At this time the King, either recoiling from the 
necessity of causing a gi-eat effusion of blood, or 
losing the nerve he had exhibited on [irevious occa- 
sions, was wanting to the situation. Everything 
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might have been saved, for the troops were staunch 
anil indignant witnesses of the slaugliter by the mob 
of a party of gendarmes at the Chateau d'Eau. 
Marshal Bugeaiid, the general in command, was an 
officer of high reputation, unflinching courage, and 
devoted to the interests of the Monarchy ; but the 
King hesitated, tlie moment for action was loat, and 
in a few hours Jie was escaping fi'om Paris as a 
fugitive. 

The effect of this Revolution of Tebruary 1848, as 
compared with the former one of July 1830, upon 
the otlier European States is veiy striking. Little 
distm'bance was comparatively effected by the first. 
The only important instance in which the French 
example was followed was that of Belgium, which 
had a successful street insurrection in the following 
month of September, which led to long diplomatic 
npgociations and the separation of Holland and 
Belgium into two kingdoms. The result was partly 
oq-ing to the promptitude witli which the Eevolutioa 
was terminated in France by the elevation of King 
Louis Phihppe to the vacant tli rone. The substitution 
of this temperate, pacific sovereign for the priest^iidden 
Bourbons changed but little the actual government of 
France. Louis Philippe was a constitutional monarch, 
anxious to rule inaccordance with the principles of that 
form of government. Little was apparently changed 
beyond a shifting of the personages connected with 
the chief characters of the drama. A really constitu- 
tional monarch reigned in the place of a reactionary 
King, who had souglit to overtln-ow the system esta- 
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blished in 1815, aud to revert to the old raoiiarchica.1 
regime. The Revolution of 1830 was rather a defen- 
sive movement against the counter-revolution than a 
new Democratic convulsion. The constitutional crown 
was placed upon the head of a Pinnce who had royal 
blood ill his veins, and was, in fact, the next legiti- 
mate heir to the thi'one, faihng the almost extinct 
elder branch of the Bourbons. The great military 
monarchies who had composed the Holy Alliance 
accepted the compromise and received Louis Philippe 
within the pale of the recognised sovereigns. Eng- 
land, under Lord Palmerston, thi'ew her whole weight 
into the scale of peace and constitutional goverimient. 
Chiefly by his diplomatic skill all the difficulties 
attending the separation of Holland and Belgium, 
and the erection of the latter into a separate kingdom, 
were smoothed over ; and iilthough grumblings of the 
Revolutionary party were occasionally heard, yet no 
outburst took place. King Louis Philippe accepted 
with gratitude his admission into the circle of 
European sovereigns, and two years afterwards, when 
his minister described the suppression of tlie Polish 
revolt in the phrase, ' L'ordre r^gne a Varsoine,' 
proclaimed his adhesion to the cause of established 
thrones in words which exasperated to fuiy the 
Ee\'olutionary parties in Europe. The Spanish and 
Portuguese Revolutions, whieli followed on the deatli 
of King Ferdinand YII. a few years aftei', were 
rather owing to local causes than to the direct 
^ agency of the Revolutionary propaganda. I think 
we may say tliat the ' Three Days ' contest in Paris 
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ill July 1830 were followed by no outbreak 
JacobiQism in Europe. But the overthrow of Kii^ 
Louis Philippe in February 1848 exhibited a very 
different result. That Eevolution waa an aggressive 
one. It was a Democratic attack upon thrones and 
kingly governments, and it waa felt as a call to aims 
by all the Revolutionists in Europe. Tlie Emperor 
was obliged by popular violence to fly from Vienna ; 
Eossi wa-s assassinated, and the Pope was driven as a 
fugitive from Home ; the Northern Italians, under 
Charles Albert, attacked the Austrians commanded by 
Eadetsky ; BerUu was the scene of stnigglei between 
the populace and the miUtary ; in England even 
the great Chartist demonstration of Aprd 10, 1848, 
showed that the spirit of revolution existed in our 
country ; everywhere it appeared that the war of 
Democratic anarchy against established governments 
was ready to break out.. 

The period of confusion and anarchy which 
followed the overthrow of the Orleans dynasty is fiiU 
of instruction to the political observer. It reveals a 
state of things previously unsuspected by the masa 
of the community in Europe, and denied above all 
by those advanced Liberals who always identified 
the cause of human progress and civihsation with the 
extension of Democracy. It proclaimed the fact that 
Jacobinism had survived througli all the changes 
wliich had swept over France, and was as active and 
as dangerous a power as it could have been in the 
days of Eobespiorre. All the characteristics of that 
disastroii-i period were reprndufed with remarkable 
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fidelity. There was Lamartine, a second La Fayette, 
vain, visionary, and enthusiastic, totally unable to 
grapple with the tremendous crisis he found himself 
in face of. There were Ledni-Kollin and Caussidiere, 
the violent Democratic leaders who had pushed aside 
men like Odillon-Barrot and Garnier-Pages. There 
was Louis Blanc, the speculative, dreaming sophist, 
intent upon reconstructing society upon a scheme of 
his own in the midst of this chaos. There were 
Barbes and Blanqui and the Eevolutionary leaders of 
ayet 'Eedder' hue, recalling Robespierre, Marat,and 
tlie fiercest tyrants of the Mountain. Paris swarmed 
with clubs in which Robespierre was openl}" eulogised 
as the greatest of political heroes and martyrs, and 
the guillotine worshipped under the canting nickname 
of ' Marie.' Louis Blanc's national workshops were 
involving the finances in growing debts and embar- 
rassments, and the universal suppression oF commerce 
was reducing the people to an extreme of poverty. 
All this distress and anarchy reproduced one of the 
remarkable features of the first French Revolution, 
which was the singular rapidity with which one set 
of leaders succeeded to another, and each party was 
in turn submerged by another wave of Democratic 
fury. The Provisional Govei-nment was assailed by 
a new and formidable power, the whole force of the 
Red Republic pouring from its strongholds in the 
faubourgs, and attacking the tottering Provisional 
Government titularly presided over by Lamartine. 

This new contest in the streets of Paris was the 
fiercest which had yet been waged. It threw into 
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the slmdo tlie ' Glorious Three Days' of July 1830, 
and the revolt at the funeral of General Laraarque, 
and the combats whic^h led to the fall of Louis 
Philippe in February 1848. All the strength of 
the Eevolutionary bands was marshalled under the 
red flag, and for three days the infuriated insurgents 
held all constituted authority at bay. The result 
was very doubtful, but General Cavaignac's elevation 
to a sort of dictatorship saved France from a new 
Eeign of Terror. He was an able and determined 
general, and he exhibited in his own person the 
truth of the remark, whicli he afterwards made in 
the Assembly, that tlie suppression of such revolts as 
had become periodical in Paris was not to be treated 
as a matter of police and civil government, in which 
the army was merely an auxiliary, but as a military 
operation, to be conducted by military commanders 
and according to the rules of military science. 

Another fact was evidenced by this struggle ; the 
troops who had been disaffected in July 1830, and 
who, owing to the weakness of Louis Philippe, had 
not been tried in February 1848, were now per- 
fectly loyal and strongly hostile to the mob. Such 
is generally the case whenever these sort of national 
conflicts are prolonged. There is a natural antago- 
nism between the army and the mob, which sooner . 
or later displays itself. The two forces may occa- 
sionally and temporarily sympathise with each other 
and act in unison, but such an agreement is never 
lasting. It is a law of political society — we may, 
indeed, add of lumian natin'e — that Democratic 
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anarchy sooner or later calls into existence the 
opposing force of military power, by which it is in 
the end subdued. 

The revolt of the Eed Eepublicans in June 1848 
was the most formidable which had yet shaken 
Paris. For three days the contest was doubtful. 
The insurgents had full possession of the western 
half of Paris, and fought with desperate valour for 
the conquest of the remaining portion. The troops 
under Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, and other generals 
fought with determined valour, and the contest was 
finally decided by the large masses of reinforce- 
ments, both of the regular trocps and of the National 
Guard, wliich poured in from all quarters of the 
provinces. Paris was then, as it always has been, 
the very centre of the Eevolution, but for the first 
time the provinces rose against Paris, and resisted 
the dictation of the sanguinary leaders of the popu- 
lace. The contest at length terminated in the com- 
plete triumph of the army, backed as it was by all 
the public sentiment and much of the material force 
of the rest of France. There is one characteristic of 
the first French Eevolution which reappeared on 
this occasion in all its original loathsomeness. It 
was the savage ferocity which inspired the women, 
who even exceeded the men in their barbarous 
cruelty. Numbers of the Garde Mobile, youths who 
fought gallantly for the cause of order, when taken 
prisoners were massacred in cold blood by these 
female fiends. The murder of General Brea and his 
aide-de-camp, carrying a flag of truce, and entering 
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the enemy's lines with the benevolent purpose of 
restoring tranquillity, waa another ftightful violation 
of all the laws of honourable warfare, worthy of the 
blood-stained annals of 1792. 

General Cavaignac's triumph was another signal 
proof of the truth of the fact that military science 
and discipline, when firmly and unsparingly used, 
will always overcome the efforts of the irregular 
forces of a town population even under the most 
favourable conditions. This fact has received 
another proof in the late contest between the 
Commune and the troops under Marshal MacMahon. 
Election of General Cavaignac's success in this important 
Na^ieon Struggle, which saved France from anarchy and the 
lli'dMofof" ^^^ Eepublic, and the general vigour and mode- 
AeRepnb- pj^fjoj, of his policy, would, it might have been anti- 
cipated, have paved the way to his elevation to the 
office of President of the Bepublic, for which he was 
now a candidate, but Fortune or Providence was 
preparing for a new and unexpected change in the 
ever-varying drama of French politics. How strange 
an element is it in that great complex machine a 
national existence, that some unsuspected and dor- 
mant influence lying buried in the deepest recesses 
of the people's hearts and thoughts suddenly bursts 
forth into renewed vitality ! The beginning of the 
year 184S has afforded one instance of this in the 
outburst of Jacobinical violence, and the renewal 
of the anarchy of the Eeign of Terror. TIfe close 
of tlie same year exhibited a still more remai'kable 
instance of it in the universal demonstration of 
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attachment evinced by the whole people of Prance 
towards the heir of the great NapoIeoiL Prince 
Louis Napoleon had been a wanderer and an esile. 
His personal qualities could have been known to few. 
His course had been signahsed hitherto only by the 
two unsuccessful attempts at Strasburg and Boulogne, 
which were considered as marking rather Quixotism 
than ability, and which impressed the general public 
with no very exalted- estimate of his capacity. In 
France he was regarded witli favour by none of 
the political parties. Legitimists, Orleanists, and 
Eepublicans were equally opposed to him. It waa 
indeed known that there dwelt in the memory of the 
nation an enthusiastic attachment to the name of the 
great conqueror, but no one could have iraa^ned 
that it contained a sped by which to raise all France, 
and to unite it in favour of his almost unknown 
descendant. Yet when the Assembly, by its vote of 
October 7, decided upon referring the choice of the 
President of the Eepublic to the whole people 
voting by universal suffrage, the extraordinary power 
which the mere name of Napoleon exercised over 
the nation became at once apparent. Prince Louis 
Napoleon was elected by 5,334,000 , votes, while 
General Cavaignac, his only real competitor, received 
only 1,448,000, all the other candidates — Ledru- 
Eollin, Easpail, Lamartine, and Changarnier — eacli 
obtaining a mere handful of votes. 

The triumph of Louis Napoleon was so utterly 
opposed to all the opinions and theories of the poh- 
tical parties in France, and so entirely subversive of 
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the doctrines of Liberalism throughout Europe, that 
every attempt has been made to explain it away, but 
the fact i-emaina. The subsequent plebiscites by 
which the Empire was niised and confirmed are 
represented as the result of corruption and undue 
influence exercised over the constituencies by the 
agents of government, as if it were possible so to 
account for the almost unanimous suffrage of a whole 
nation. But even such flimsy explanations are wanting 
ou this first occasion, when the power of government 
was in the hands of General Cavaignac himself, and 
therefore might be presumed to be exercised in hia 
own favour. If ever an election expressed the will 
of a whole people, it was that of Louis Napoleon to 
the Presidency of the Eepublic in December 1848. 

If the election of Louis Napoleon to the Presi- 
dency of the Eepublic was a surprise to Europe, the 
remarkable ability which he soon displayed in deal- 
ing with all the difficulties which beset him in his 
new position was an additional marvel. I remember, 
in a conversation which I had witli a leading 
Orleanist about that period, bis predicting that the 
governmeut of the new President could not last six 
weeks, and it was generally considered that the rule 
of a man who is believed to be a rash adventurer 
sustained only by the traditional glory which his 
uncle's name reflected on ids descendant, could be 
but of very transient duration. But it soon became 
evident to impartial observers that the President had 
inherited much more than a mere name from hi 
great relative. All the fii-st steps in his coura 
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evinced profound sagacity, and a thorough appre- 
ciation of all the circumstances by which he waa 
surrounded. He seemed completely imbued with 
all the political genius of the first Napoleon, and the 
dexterity with which he threaded his way in the 
midst of hostile parties, watching for an opportunity 
to overthrow him, strongly reminded those familiar 
with tlie history of his uncle and that remarkable 
period in his life which preceded the 18 Brumaire. 
Indeed, whoever has read the 'IdeesNapoleonieunes' 
must be aware how completely the nephew was 
imbued with the whole nature and policy of the first 
Napoleon. 

In the followuig years, 1850 and 1851,1 spent •cieia- 
some time in France and Italy, and in revisiting my 
old haunts, was deeply impressed with the uni- 
versal feeling of dislike and distrust inspired by tlie 
Republic. No one appeared to regard it as otherwise 
than as a provisional state of things, while alarm 
for the (iiture and a sense of general insecurity per- 
vaded all classes. It was at this period that a number 
of pubUcations, written with great ability, began to 
attract attention. Tliey advocated a new theory, 
entitled 'Ct^sarisme,' which was set forth in the pages 
of newspapers, particularly a very able one published 
under the title of 'Le Napoleon.' The French 
people have always been fond of selecting examples 
and parallels from ancient history since the first 
French Revolution. Hair-dressers and drawing- 
maslens clerks and valets, were dignified with the 
names of Brutus and Cato, Scipio and Eegulus, 
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Parallels between periods of the Eoraan history and J 
the modern French Revolutionary annals were qaiU 
in accordance with the habits and thought of tha 
people, and there were many points of similarityf 
between the later days of the Eoman Republic 
and that of France to suggest a comparison. The 
advocates of ' Cesarisme ' argued that there were 
peritub in the history of a nation, particularly during 
the advanced stage of its existence, when all the 
various elements which had constituted its social 
organisation being broken up, the only refuge against 
chaos lay in the rule of some master mind capable of 
controlling the warring elements of anarchy, and 
governing in tlie interest of tlie whole nation. Such, 
they contended, had been the state of the Eomaaa 
Repubhc, broken into fragments by the fierce conten^^ 
tions of patricians and plebeians, crushed under the 
proscriptions of Sylla and the civil wars of Marius. 
The union of order and freedom became impossible, 
and the only practical form of civilised government 
was to be found under the sway of a mighty genius 
like Julius Csesar, or the wise and politic statesman 
like his nephew. The apphcation of the doctrine to 
the case of the two Napoleons was obvious. In the 
career of the first Napoleon was alresidy repeated the 
history of Julius Cssar, while his nephew had every 
quahty necessary for acting the part of Augustus. It 
would be difficult accurately to distinguish between 
a Cfesar and an absolute monarch ; indeed, the only 
difference seemed to be that the Ciesar was of more 
recent origin and supposed to be more distinguished 
by great personal qualities. 
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The policy of the new President at tliis period of compoai- 
his career waa a masterly one. He had been elected Assembly. 
by a vast majority of the people, but he waa far from 
poasessing a majority in the Assembly. The com- 
position of that Assembly, returned by universal 
suffrage immediately after the overthrow of Louis 
Philippe, was a very remarkable one. Few would 
have anticipated the result of that election. I have 
two diagrams published at that time ; the one repre- 
senting the French Chamber, which was of a semi- 
circular form, in wliich each deputy had his allotted 
place marked with his name. This plan of the 
Chamber was coloured according to the pohtica or 
party of each member, and as these were generally 
well known, the return was as correct as that of 
' Dod's Parliamentary Companion.' The other dia- 
gram was a map of France, in which the different 
parts were coloured according to the gec^raphical 
limits of the parties. The two together gave a 
most accurate idea of the political composition of 
the Assembly, and of the preponderance of the dif- 
ferent shades of opinion in the various departments 
of France. The Assembly was divided pretty 
equally into three parts; the one coloured red 
marking the Republicans of extreme opinions ; 
another blue, denoting Orleanists, moderate poli- 
ticians, of moderate or neutral opinions ; the third, 
white, distinguished the Legitimists. I experienced 
considerable surprise at the time to find the Red 
Repubhcans occupied most of the large cities, and 
extended over the whole of tlie East and parts of 
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the South of France. Alsace and Lorraine, nowj 
annexed to Germany, were almost exclusively red ; 
the North and great portions of the centre of France 
were blue ; and the Legitimists embraced almost the 
whole of the West and portions of the South and 
South-west, It caused me considerable surprise also 
to find that after so many years the Le^timist party 
were still numerically so strong, both in the country 
and in the Chamber. I had imagined that, after so 
many years since the first French Eevolution, wtdch 
was directed against the throne, the nobles, and the 
Church, after the second expulsion of the Bourbons 
in 1830, and the many changes which had swept 
over France, Legitimacy was confined to the Fau- 
bourg St. -Germain and the few descendants of the 
ancient famdies of France who still haunted the stately 
but faded apartments. But the results of universal 
suffrage told a different tale. The great strength 
of Legitimacy, which had survived a.U these adverse 
influences, proves how tlifiicult it is to obliterate 
great national divisions in society, or to extirpate 
whole classes who have once formed a constituent 
portion of a people. It exhibits also the absence of 
energy, of intellectual force, which had reduced so 
large a portion of the French nation, possessed aJao, 
after all their reverses, of a considerable share of the 
tenitory, to vegetate thus unknown strangers to the 
political life of the nation. 

These three great divisions of the Assembly, irre- 
concilably opposed on most matters, were agreed in 
hostility to the person and polifi'/al rule of the 
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President. If at tlie commenceuient they had voted 
the repeal of the law exiUng him from France, and if 
in October they had opened the way to his elevation 
to the Presidency by placing the choice not in them- 
selves, but in the people at large, both these steps 
had been taken in ignorance of the power of his 
name in France ; neither did they at all anticipate 
that tliis power might be conferred upon one so 
fuUy endowed with the talent and ability necessary 
to wield it. When these facts became evident, the 
opposition to the President became general, and the 
following two years were occupied in a struggle be- 
tween these rival authorities. The writfii's in the 
' Napoleon ' and otlier organs of the Bonapartes 
assumed a broader and bolder line of argument. 
They defended the whole Constitution established by 
the first Napoleon after the 18 Brumaire, which was 
in fact a mere shadow of the representative system, 
veiling a really absolute monarchy. They attacked 
the entire principle of Parliamentary Government. 
They contended that, so far from being favourable to 
freedom, it necessarily involved the subjection of a 
minority often little inferior in number to the ma- 
jority, and generally comprising the largest portion 
of die property and intelligence of the country. 
They asserted that it had uniformly failed in France, 
to which it was quite unsuited ; that in 1790-1792 
it had led to the fall and execution of Louis XVI., 
followed by tlie Eeign of TeiTor; tliat the two ex- 
penments made under the Bourbons in 1815, and 
the Orlcanists in 1830, had equally ended in the 
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overthrow of these two Goveinraents ; tliat the on] 
country in which the Parhamentary system ha* 
worked successfully had been England, where it hai 
existed in a very qualified and limited form, con 
trolled by the large aristocratic element which i 
rectly or indirectly was blended with all the instiJ 
tutions of the countiy ; that in France, where 
such coiniterpoise existed, it could never enjoy pel 
manent existence ; that in a country so shatters* 
and broken up by successive revolutions it would I 
always be a mere cloak for the anarchical designs of J 
ambitious demagogues ; that it had no real hold on 
the affections of the French nation, who always looked 
upon it as a foreign importation alien to their habits 
and fraught with danger to social order. 

These positions were violently combated by the 
Republicans, who represented them as opposed to 
the spirit of the age and to all tlie principles of 
progress. The Orleanists also were actively intriguing 
to the restoration of King Louis Philippe, and were 
supposed to have a powerful supporter in General 
Changarnier, who commanded the military force of ._ 
Paris. 

Erenta It was quite evident that a crisis of some kin^J 

ceded the was impending, and this crisis was expected to arrive I 
of Decam- in the spring of 1852, when the President's term of! 
office would expire. But Napoleon had no intentioit.1 
of postponing the struggle until that period. He J 
knew and felt that the great mass of the French I 
people looked to him as their protector against I 
another period of anarchy. It was manifest thi 
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tlie immense majority by whom he had been elected 
President, while personally almost a stranger to them, 
was intended as a protest against that Republican 
form of government, which in February 1848 had 
been a sui-prise upon the nation. The phrase coup 
d'itat has subsequently been lavishly bestowed aa 
a term of reproach upon December 2, 185], but 
there never was a more complete coup d'itat than 
that by which the Revolutionary leaders, in February 
1848, overthrew the Government of Louis Philippe, 
The Republicans appeared to consider that they bad 
a monopoly of coups d'etat, that it was perfectly 
lawful and regular for the Democrats at any time to 
spring a mine upon regular Governments, but that a 
similar means of attack employed against them ja 
treason and a political crime of the ileepest dye. 
Yet the simple truth of the case was that the Re- 
public of 1848 had been established by a handful of 
Revolutionary Democrats without the shghtest con- 
currence or sanction on the part of tlie nation, and 
that when it raised Louis Napoleon to the office of 
the Chief of the State, it plainly signified a protest 
against the form of government which had been 
thrust upon it. Who could ever have voted for him 
upon any other grounds ? His personal qualifications 
they were ignorant of. He was only known as 
having, by two daring though unsuccessful attempts, 
aimed at restoring the dynasty of his uncle, which 
had been overthrown by foreign armies against all 
the efforts of the nation. Could any expression of 
the popular wish lutvc been more distinct than that 
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declared by their selection of Louis Napoleon at 8uchi« 
a time ? He Ttnew also that the sentiment in hiS^ 
favour among the nation waa doubly shared by tb» 
army, always enthusiasitically attached to the meraory'"! 
of their great general. 

Under these circumstances both parties approached* "1 
tlie final struggle, which all foresaw, like two chess- 1 
players watching each other's moves. Napolet 
game was played with infinite skill. The obstacle iml 
his path waa General Changarnier, who was devoted^ 
to the Orleans Government, and who, while com-'f 
mander of the military force in Paris, held the keyfl 
of the position. Napoleon approached this question i 
very cautiously, but he at length took advantage of 
a favourable occasion to effect the dismissal of Chan- 
gamier by his authority as President. He waa no 
doubt acting within the limits of his legal power, 
and Changarnier probably recoiled from raising the-^ 
standard of revolt against the constituted authority'l 
of the Chief of the State. The army, ofBcera and ^ 
men, were so much attached to the great namewhicli-1 
the President bore that Cliangarnier, if acting -I 
against him, might very likely have found himself in I 
the position of Macdonakl wlien deserted by thed 
troops in 1815. He acquiesced in his dismissal, andiJ 
from that moment the .success of Napoleon 
secured. The Republicans were surprised. They^ 
were looking forward lo the peiiod, a few months! 
later, when the term of the President's office would I 
have expired, and the new appeal to the people was i 
to be made in some shape. But just as the Ecpub- | 
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licans had, in February 1848, converted a change of 
ministry, which was a perfectly legal and constitu- 
tional act, into a coup d'etat^ changing the whole' 
form of government by the agency of the Jacobin 
hordes of the faubourgs, so Napoleon retaliated by 
a coup d'etat in his turn, directed against this novel 
and usurping Republic. The details are fresh in the 
recollection of all who have taken any interest in the 
later history of Europe. The hostile leaders were 
arrested, the Assembly dissolved, and the Republic — 
the child of a revolution — not three years old, ceased 
to exist. 

The exasperation of the Republicans and the hos- Beflections 

upon the 

tility felt by the other political parties in France to coupcCkat. 
the revival of the Bonapartes has caused them to 
colour all the events connected with this counter- 
Revolution with violent partiahty and prejudice. It 
is never remembered that when Louis Napoleon w^as 
elected President by five and a half milUons of 
Frenchmen it was because he was known as the 
representative, not of Repubhcanism, but of totally 
different principles, and it was because the whole 
nation disliked and dreaded the form of government 
which had been imposed upon them by a surprise. 
The new Republic had no hold upon the loyalty of 
the people any more than it had when the opinions 
of the President became known, and he had been 
selected by the five and a half miUions of Frenchmen 
against all the influences of the existing Government, 
not as the defender of the Republic, but as its 
known opponent. 
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Tlie Assembly had placed itself in such a position 
of antagonism to Napoleon that the fall of one or the 
other was inevitable. The defeat of the President 
would have been the signal for the renewal of those 
fearful struggles with the spirit of anarchy which 
had been suppressed at such an expense of blood by 
General Cavaignac in June 1848. The different 
sections into which the Assembly was divided could 
none of them give the least promise of stabihty, and 
the wisest and most experienced statesmen were 
totally unable to foresee what would be the result 
at the termination of the President's period of office. 
The bold initiative by which he anticipated the 
intrigues of the differeut factious, and put an end to 
this state of chronic revolution, was welcomed by the 
great body of the nation. The measures were effected 
without anystruggle or unnecessary harshness towards 
the leaders of the opposite factions in and out of the 
Assembly. Nowhere did any of these leaders raise 
the standard of resistance, and the change probably 
would have been effected without the least disturb- 
ance, had not the old revolutionary bands pf the 
Faubourgs made an attempt to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to renew the warfare iu the streets. 

It appeared that on the morning of the 3rd De- 
cember, after the coup (titat had been successfully 
accomphshed, and all opposition on the part of the 
Assembly or any constituted authority had entirely 
subsided, attempts were made by some of the most 
extreme Democrats to raise tlie Faubourgs ; those 
hotbeds of revohitionary anarchy ever since the year 
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rl792. Leaders of the dkturbances raised all the old 
revolutionary war cries. M. Baiidin and some other 
members of the Assembly of ultra-democratic prin- 
ciples rode through the streets of the Faubourg St.- 
Antoine urging the population to revolt, and they 
answered to the call of the old traditionary war 
whoop of Jacobinism, but with less than their usual 
ardour. The crushing defeat they had sustained two 
years before from the army under Cavaignac had 
abated their confidence and deprived them of many 
of their most trusted leaders. Still they obeyed 
tlie summons, and on the morning of the 4th the 
campaign was opened with the usual erection of 
barricades in the thoroughfares. 

Now it is quite evident that the President when 
he broke off with the Assembly, and in fact declared 
war against it, could not be expected to recede 
before an armed mob. A repetition of the attempts 
of the Parisian Jacobins must have been anticipated, 
and it would have been extreme weakness after 
having carried out his scheme in his contest with the 
Assembly to yield the fruits of his policy to these 
veteran champions of anarchy. Holding at liis dis- 
position a powerful mihtary force enthusiastically 
attached to his name, and backed by the friends of 
order throughout France, it was impossible to con- 
ceive for a moment that Louis Napoleon would shrink 
from the combat to which he was defied by the Eed 
Eepublicans, and abandon Pai-is to a new Eeign of 
Terror. It might be a question capable of ai^ument 
whether he ought not to have awaited the storm 
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with which France was threatened at the dissolution 
of the term of his Presidency; but having decided 
upou taking the initiative in the coming struggle, it 
would have been the most imbecile weakness to have 
surrendered, not to the Assembly, but to the hordes 
oi sans- culottes whom the old anarchical watchwords 
liad drawn from their foul dens ; and we must re- 
member that when it was once determined to oppose 
force to force, and to fight the Revolution in the 
streets, no half-measures could be thought of. Were 
a mob to create a riot in peaceable London, or even 
were two factions to raise disturbances as lately took 
place in Belfast, a feeUng of humanity might inspire 
extreme reluctance to resort to tlie most rigorous use 
of the military force. Tiiere would be a conscious- 
ness of superior strength on the part of regular troops 
supported by artillery which would induce great 
forbeai-ance in the exercise of it. Every means of 
concihation would probably be tried before all the 
resources of modern military science would be em- 
ployed against undisciplined ci'owds, whom it woidd 
be reasonably supposed would be scattered upon tlie 
first attack. But there could be no place for such 
merciful tenderness in the employment of miUtary 
force against the desperate hordes of revolutionary 
Pai'is. These men constitute, when fighting upon 
their own ground, an army of the most formidable 
ilescription. They aie not entitled to claim a par- 
ticle of that forbearance which brave soldiers may be 
inclined to show to enemies whose weakness they 
despise. Tlicy hnve contenileil repeatedly wilhin the 
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last forty years witli the most experienced generala 
and the best disciplined troops. They had over- 
turned two thrones and expelled two dynasties. 
Even when not victorious they liad contended against 
Marshal Soult in June 1832, and against Gener^ 
Cavaignac in June 18 18, with determined valour 
and with a near approach to success. Upon their 
own ground in the narrow quarters of Paris, and 
versed as they were in the peculiar tactics of street 
warfare, they were most formidable antagonists to 
any army. 

The first object and primary necessity of eveiy 
general is to conquer, and no commander could 
afford to neglect any means of insuring victory 
against insurgents who had defeated Marmont, and 
taxed to the utmost extent the powers of Soult and 
Cavaignac. When, on the 4th December, barricades 
were raised at tlie Porte St.-Denis and some of the 
adjacent quarters, it could not be a matter of re- 
proach against the President or his generala if these 
defences were instantly attacked. X do not appre- 
hend, indeed, that these hostile nioveraents against 
the barricades or tlieir defenders who raised the 
standard of open revolt were made the grounds of 
censure against Napoleon, but that the charge 
brought against him was not that iie can-ied the 
barricades, not that he dispersed their defenders, 
but that he directed an indieciiminate massacre of 
peaceable citi2ens, not offering any armed resistance 
to the troops. It is not very easy, even with all 
the means of obtaining official information from the 
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combataut3 on both sides, to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of facts. The confusion consequent upon 
various operations carried on at the same time in 
different quarters renders it extremely difficult to 

know the history of the different parts which fonn 
the total of the conflict. The Duke of Wellington, 
when once asked by a lady of his acquaintance 
' what a battle was hke,' rephed, ' A battle is very 
much hke a ball ; nobody dancing at one end of the 
ball-room can know anything about what is going on 
at the other.' But this difficulty, which is felt so 
much in regular warfare, becomes greatly increased 
in these street fights with an insurgent populace. On 
one side at least there is no official information what- 
ever, and the leaders, or those who are associated in 
the struggles, have every possible motive to conceal 
the tiTith, to distort the facts, and to viliiy their 
opponents with every species of misrepresentation. 

Out of the mass of contradictory statements by 
which these transactions have been obscured a few 
facta appear to be certain. The insurrection began 
early on the 4th December, and was attempted by 
hordes of the old revolutionary bands issuing from 
the Faubourg St.-Antoine, La Villette, Belleville, 
and tlie old head-quarters of the Revolution since 
1789. The insurgent forces poured down the 
thoroughfares till they came to the central position 
round the Porte St.-Denis and the adjacent narrow 
streets. It was in this neiglibourhood that the last 
desperate resistance wds made to Marshal Soult 
1832, when, after giving the rebels ten minutes 
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surreiitter (a proposal which they fiercely rejected), 
he ordered an attack which annihilated them. Here 
upon this historic ground of street warfare the 
ferocious bands of the Parisian Faubourgs, the 
descendants of those who for 80 years had led the 
Jacobinical revolutions which had shattered successive 
governments ia France, raised their old standards 
and erected their barricades. So far the march of 
events is known and certain. The army of Paris, 
acting imder the command of Napoleon's generals, 
poured rapidly in large masses along the Boulevards 
of the Chausee-d'Antin. It does not appear that 
they encountered any barricades till arriving at the 
Porte St-Denis, where they found the first of these 
fortifications extemporised in the usual manner, and 
defended by the veterans of revolution. They 
assailed these ramparts with all the gallantry and 
enthusiasm of the French troops fighting for a cause 
they loved, a name they worshipped, and against the 
mob of Paris, between whom and themselves there 
had grown up a bitter animosity. It does not 
appear that the descendants of the sans-culottes 
showed upon this occasion the same stubborn and 
desperate courage which they had at different former 
times exhibited. Perhaps the tremendous defeat 
which they bad sustained two years before at the 
hands of Cavaignac had somewhat broken their 
spirit. Perhaps the knowledge that they were con- 
fronted by a united and disciplined force, that 
there were no National Guards secretly banded with 
them, no defection to be hoped for in the ranks of 
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their opponents, paralysed their eSbrts. Certain 
is that the struggle was less severe and prolonged 
than it had been on former occasions ; and having 
encountered a comparatively feeble resistance, the 
troops soon became masters of all those points at 
which armed insurrection had been attempted. 
Here begins and ends the narrative of what may be 
considered the principal event of the day. At the 
Porte St.-Denis the revolutionary forces of Paris, the 
descendants of the men of 1789 and of 1702, of the 
men who had expelled Charles X. and Louis Philippe, 
and deluged Paris with blood at the funeral of 
General lUimarque in June 1848, tried again to play 
their old game, but with less good fortune than had 
often attended them, and were somewhat easily 
defetited and dispersed. 

But there occurred an episode in the history of 
this important day which has drawn more attention 
g than the main event, like the underplot of a drama, 
J which may attract more interest than the principal 
action of the play. The troops, who poured in masses 
idong the western Boulevards from the Madeleine 
to the scene of action at the Porte St. -Denis, are 
accused, iu the course of their march, of having opened 
a murderous fire on the inoffensive and unarmetl 
spectators who ci"owded these customary resorts of 
the pleasiu'e-seeking Panslans, actuated only by 
curiosity and guiltless of any act or even thought of 
hostility to the troops. It is this proceeding on the 
part of the snldicty which has been put forward by 
the fnoinies ni' NiipDJenn, whether Jncobiiis, Com- 
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muiiist-H, Orleanists, or Republicans, in order to accuse 
him of having founded the Empire by acts of whole- 
sale massacre and bloodshed. It is inconceivable 
that a ruler so wise and prudent as the Emperor 
should have stained the corameucement of his reign 
by an act of cruelty as unnecessary as unjustifiable. 
He was not at war with the peaceable, respectable 
bourgeoisie of the Chausaee-d'Antin, or witli the fre- 
quenters of Tortoni's or the Caf6 Eiche. He could 
have no conceivable object in ordering an indiscri- 
minate slaughter of the crowds thus composed, who, 
it is always stated, were uuanned, not meditating 
any attack upon the soldiers, and never expecting 
one from them. Yet it seems tolerably certain that 
collisions did take place along this line of the Boule- 
vards, and that lives were lost by tlie fire of the 
troops. To what extent and under what provocation 
these results took place has never yet been ascer- 
tained. We must remember that the French army 
is composed of soldiers under a much looser disci- 
pline and far more impulsive than are our English 
troops, and tliat Paris had frequently been the scene 
of desperate fights between the mob and the regular 
forces, and that on this occasion they went prepared 
to encounter the deadliest hostility from the army of 
the streets. It is quite possible that in this frame of 
mind they did not discriminate very closely between 
enemies and mere spectators, and that some acci- 
dental circumstance spread a kind of panic through 
their ranks and gave them a sudden impression that 
they were a.ssailed on their Hanks during their 
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march. It would have been extremely difficult.tj 
under Buch eircuniHtaDces to have restrained theJ 
troops from resorting to the use of their arms. 1 1 
have often heard it confidently asserted that thisfl 
lamentable collision was the result of a stratagem of ■ ] 
the Eed Republicans, anxious to produce the very 
consequences which followed. One or two houses 
were occupied by Eed Eepublicans, who secured an 71 
immediate retreat in the rear of the houses. They i 
then fired a volley upon the troops from the win- , 
dows, and immediately effected their escape by the ^ 
back entrances. The troops concluded that they 
were assailed by the forces of the Faubourgs firing 
at them from the windows according to their usual 
tactics ; they returned the fire, and the alarm once 
created spread along other portions of the line. 
Such a stratagem would have been almost the exact 
counterpart of the proceedings in February 1848, in 
front of the Bureau des Affaires Etrangeres in the 
Eue des Capucines, when a Eed Eepublican drew 
the fire of the troops by killing the officer with 
a pistol, and when the soldiers, in retaliation, had 
fired into the crowd, some of whom fell, placed their 
bodies on biers and carried them in procession 
throughout the city. I do not think that there has 
ever been any well-authenticated return of the num- 
ber of victims to the fire of the troops along the 
Boulevards on December 4th. A cool review of 
all the circumstances leads to the strong presumption 
that it was an unauthorised and accidental occur- 
rence, the importance of wliich, and the number of 
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tlie victims, had been grossly exaggerated, I think 
it made a far stronger impression upon the public 
mind in England than in France, for all parties are 
far more accustomed than we are to the interven- 
tion of military force, and far less tender of human 
life. 

Had this incident, however, been of the grave im- 
portance that it was represented to be in the journals 
of the time, it would have left more certain records. 
If a massacre of the respectable citizens of the Boule- 
vards had really taken place, the numbers and names 
of the victims would have been known. If, after 
the lapse of twenty years, we can ventui'c to take 
a dispassionate retrospective view of these occur- 
rences, or hope to obtain a consideration for them 
in a similar spirit, we may adopt the following con- 
clusions : — 1st. The coup d'etat, by which Napoleon 
in fact revived the Empire, was accomplished od 
December 2nd, when he dissolved the Assembly 
and secured all the leaders of the opposing parties. 
2nd. The insurrection or emeute of December 4th 
was not raised in the name or by the authority of 
the Assembly ; nor did it in any way proclaim itself 
as fighting under the banner of that body, or acting 
in defence of the new Constitution of 1848. It was 
the men of the Red Eepublic sallying out from their 
old haunts, which, ever since the first Revolution, 
have been the head-quarters of anarchy and Ja- 
cobinism, and who endeavoured to strike a blow at 
tlie President before his power aliould be consoli- 
dated. It was the men who had expelled Louis 
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Philippe, who liad waged a terrible stmggle with 
General Cavaigiiac during the ' Three Days' of June 
1848, and who lately have carried on the war of 
the Commune in 1871, who sought to obtain the 
mastery in Paris. 3rd. The military movements 
ordered by Napoleon on this December 4th were 
directed against these ancient adversaries to civil order. 
It was only in Paris that they opposed an armed 
resistance to his troops. The sole real combat was 
against them at the barricadea on the Faubourg 
St.-Denis. The real question at issue was whether 
Napoleon should overcome this army of anarchy, or 
whether the flag of the Eed Republic sliould float 
triumpiiantly over both the President and the 
Assembly. No one can for a moment suppose that 
had the men of the Faubourgs gained a triumph 
over the troops the scattered Assembly would have 
been re-established in power. A provisional govern- 
ment according to revolutionary precedent would 
have been immediately proclaimed, and would have 
consisted of the leaders of the armed revolt, and 
Paris and probably France would have been under 
the dominion of the fanatical apostles of communism. 
Having once declared war against the weak and 
divided Assembly, no choice was left to Napoleon 
but to crush the revolt of the Jacobins. All France, 
all Europe, the cause of civilisation itself imperatively 
demanded that he should not hand over all the 
power of the State to these disciples of anarchy. It 
has been very convenient to all the enemies of Im- 
perialism to represent Napoleon as commencing his 
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government by inaugurating a reign of terror, and 
making the peaceable Boulevards the scenes of an 
indiscriminate masaafire directed against inoffensive 
citizens, and commencing his rule by acts of cruel 
despotism. They woiikl have been glad to represent 
him as a second Mahmoud slaughtering the Janis- 
saries, or another Mahomet AH extirpating the 
Mamelukes ; but neither the character of the man, 
nor the circumstances whether at the time or sub- 
sequently, warrant these gross exaggerations. The 
whole French nation ratified the acts of the President 
a few days after by the most conspicuous and strik- 
ing approval which was perhaps ever expressed by a 
united people, and tlie plebiscite of December 24th 
is an answer to all the charges whirh more in this 
country tlian in Trance have been brought against 
the Emperor. No event in recent history gave a 
more formal contradiction to all those doctrines 
which under various appellations have disturbed 
and unsettled the whole framework of human 
society since the year 1789 than the elevation 
of Louis Napoleon to supreme authority in France, 
and the ratification of the act by the voice of the 
whole people. It was the condemnation of every 
principle which the disciples of the new political 
philosophy had maintained by the sentence of the 
very tribunal which they had themselves invested 
with absolute authority. It is natural to expect that 
this sentence would be disputed, and that every 
species of misrepresentation would be resorted to in 
the iittempt In st'l it afiide. The sovereignty of the 
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people was the great dogma of 1789, and it has con- 
tinued to be the cardinal creed of Eevolution ever 
since. Yet no acts whatever more indisputably ex- 
pressed the will of the whole nation than the three 
successive votes ; the first on December 20th, 1848, 
when he was elected President by a majority of 
3,886,000 over-General Cavaignac; the second on 
the dissolution of the Assembly on December 24th, 
1851, by a majority of nearly 7,000,000; and on 
the 1st December, 1852, by an equal number of votes. 
Now the pretest put forward by those wiio would 
dispute this national verdict three times solemnly 
pronounced is that it was obtained by -the undue 
influence of government, by intimidation, misrepre- 
sentation, and the unsparuig exercise of every art 
which can corrupt an election. Sueh a proposition 
is in my view of the case not merely untenable, 
but utterly false and irrational. The population 
of France at the period was somewhere about 
35,000,000, the males would therefore be about 
17,000,000, and the adult portion may roughly be 
taken at half that number, 8,500,000. It may safely 
be assumed that so near an approximation to the 
whole adult male population of a people never 
before gave a collective vote on any great national 
question. "We must remember that the first of these 
votes could not possibly have owed anything to the 
influence of government, since the actual power and 
authority in the State were vested in the hands of 
General Cavaignac. All those influences, whatever 
they were, must have been employed not for but 
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against the candidature of Loiiis Napoleon. The 
overwhelming majority which he obtained over an 
opponent who was personally so unexceptional as 
General Cavaignac was conclusive evidence of the 
favour and popularity which he enjoyed in the eyes 
of the French nation. Is it then to be assumed that 
all this popularity, which brought him more than 
5,000,000 votes against all government influence in 
1848, had altogether disappeared, and that when 
his two appeals to the people in December 1851 
and 1852 were answered by returns of nearly two 
millions additional votes — that all this vast majority 
which in 1848 was indisputably the voice of the 
people, in 1851 and 1851i only expressed a corrupt 
return which had stifled the real sentiment of the 
nation? A more preposterous allegation could 
hardly have issued from a sane mind. How could 
it be conceived possible thus to intimidate or to 
bribe a whole nation voting by universal suffrage 
and the ballot ? By what machinery can the dis- 
ciples of the new philosophy ever hope to ascertain 
the real will of the people if these means have, as 
they allege, so utterly feiiled? 

No class of men is more impervious to argument 
and hold their preconceived opinions more tena- 
ciously than the disciples of the new theories of 
popular government. They have arrived at certain 
conclusions which they call principles from their own 
deductions. Premisses and conclusions are equally 
new and untried ; they are experiments upon human 
society and human nature, yet they will never admit 
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them to be mere experimeiits, or conaent to subject 
them to the test of experience. They are prepared 
to cling to tlieir new politioil religion with a faith as 
blind and as regai'dless of facta as ever animated the 
votaries of any new form of superstition — the belief 
in Johaima Southcote, or in Joe Smitli. Now since 
1789 they have been perpetually dechiiming on the 
sovereignty of the people as the sole source of legi- 
timate power ; they have coudemnad all existing 
governments as usurpations and despotisms, unless 
they can derive a clear title fi'om this source ; and 
yet when a whole people concui' almost unanimously 
in establishing a certain form of g(»vernment, these 
philosophers protest against the act because it does 
not square with their ideas of what ought to be the 
popular voice. In the case of France in 1851, they 
will never admit the plain fact that the nation, sur- 
feited with Revolution, disgusted with all the follies, 
aU the absurdities, and all the crimes which had torn 
the country for more than 60 years, rallied round the 
watchword of a name they adored, and for the second 
time in liatf a century sought to lay the demon of 
Eevolution by the spell of the name of Napoleon. 

The events which preceded and caused the restora- 
tion of the Empire dispose of another favourite tlieoiy 
constantly put forward by the more raoilerate and 
temperate advocates of the French Eevolution. In 
their view of the case this portentous convulsion 
was the commencement of a new era of liberty and 
pvogi'ess. They dwell upon the main principles pro- 
claimed by the National Assembly as a glorious 
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emancipation from fetters which had enchained the 
human race up to that time, and they trace every 
advance which mankind has subsequently made, 
whether in art, science, government, or civilisation, 
to this source. They admit, indeed, that the Eeign 
of Terror was a temporary paroxysm of national 
insanity — the misuse or the abuse of an unexpected 
and unaccustomed freedom ; but they assert that this 
effervescence once evaporated no such evil is likely 
to recur, and that nations were henceforward freed 
from the danger of similar catastrophes. Such were 
not the opinions of the first great opponent of the 
French Eevolution, the greatest of all men whose 
burning eloquence still inspires Conservatism in every 
part of the world — Edmund Burke. He did not 
publish his immortal reflections on the French Eevo- 
lution in 1792, but in 1790, when the first act of the 
drama had but just closed, and the great legislative 
and political changes had only been just consummated, 
and when thefirightful atrocities of the Eeign of Terror 
had not been perpetrated. He then denounced the 
French Eevolution at its commencement as a false 
step, destroying, among some abuses, all that is 
venerable and precious in the past history of man, 
and replacing it by nothing but the germs of anarchy 
and ruin. 

Which of the two opinious has been proved by 
experience, that only sure guide in political affairs ? 
The mild advocates of the French Eevplution in its 
ultimate results told us that the Eeign of Terror had 
passedaway neverto return — told us thatEobespierre, 
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Dantoi), and Marat were raadmea, whose delirious ex- 
cesses could never again inflame a civilised people. Is 
such the case? What is the difference between the 
Committee of Public Safety and the Eed Itepublic, 
which in June 1848 deluged Paris with blood, massa- 
cred the young Garde Mobile prisoners, assassinated 
General Brea while bearing a flag of truce to preach 
mercy and conciliation, and murdered an Archbishop 
of Paris while endeavouring to win them to the holy 
doctrines of forgiveness and peace ? Was the spirit 
of that celebrated triumvirate extinct in Paris 20 
years after in the chiefs of tlie Commune, who mas- 
sacred innocent and unoffending men, including 
another Archbishop, whom they had seized under the 
name of hostages — when they killed the blameless 
Dominican Friars, or when they raised their hands to 
destroy all tiie most precious monuments of their 
own beautiful Paris, and sought in their madness to 
destroy that lovely city, the pride and glory of all 
Frenchmen? The history of France since 1830 
abundantly demonstrates that Jacobinism, Eed Ee- 
publicanism, or Communism, call it by whatever 
name you please, is not a passing paroxysm of poli- 
tical frenzy, but a fanatical creed growing out of the 
pernicious dogmas of 1789, existing still in full force 
like some poisonous effluvium pent up in some 
smothered drain, and bursting forth whenever it can 
find an issue to scatter death and destruction in their 
ghastliest forms. 
Policy of The revival of the Empire is an important era in 
Niijioiooi]. the history, not only of France, but of Europe. It 
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is useless to disguise that, call it by what name you 
please, term it Cesariame, personal government — the 
revival of the Empire was a reverting to the old 
French form of government — an absolute monarchy. 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. were monarchs as 
absolute as ever was Louis XIV. The French nation 
had made trial of two Republics and two attempts 
at limited constitutional monarchy. They had broken 
into fragments all the institutions and all the usages 
of the former state of society. They had remapped 
their country into departments. They had blotted 
out the days of the week and the months of the year. 
They had abolished all titles, levelled all ranks, 
and proclaimed universal equality. They had tried 
every new scheme and listened to every new theory, 
and yet one by one they revert, as near as they can, 
to the old forms, and end in restoring monarchy 
under a new dynasty. 

The new sovereign had for enemies all the partisans 
of each of these shipwrecked systems, but he wa-s 
sustained by the army and by the great mass of the 
people. Instead of becoming weaker, his cause 
gained strength with time. The Emperor displayed 
a sagacity and statesmanlike wisdom for which few 
would have given him credit when known only as 
the hero of the Strasburg and Boulogne expeditions. 

He began by carrying out that system which had 
been sketched in the pages of the newspaper 'Na- 
poleon' and in the pamphlets on Cfearisme, which 
had so frequently appeared during his presidency. 
That system consisted in the revival, as far aa might 
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be, not only of the name, but of the policy of tlie 
first Napoleon. It was essentially mild and just, and 
the object of the third, like that of the first Napoleon, 
seemed to be to close the era of Eevolutions and to 
unite all parties under hia sceptre. The most active 
opponents of his elevation, who had been exiled at 
the time of the coup d'etat, were suffered to return to 
France on taking an oath of allegiance to him. Hia 
two Chambers appeared framed very much upon the 
model of those of his uncle after the 18 Brumaire, 
and they exhibiteil but the shadow of parhamentary 
government. He established a system of control 
over the periodical press, which seemed perfectly 
effectual, without harshness or severity. If any 
journal transgressed the limits within which he would 
confine it, it received a caution, and if it again 
offended twice, it was at once suppressed. The 
journal itself, and not the editor or contributors, was 
the object of attack. There were no imprisonments 
or decrees of banishment ; all the penal part of the 
proceedings consisted in the loss attending the sup- 
pression of the journal. Yet this interdict even 
appeared sufficient for the purpose, for the news- 
papers were held in subjection. It must be observed 
that, when the assailants of the Napoleonic policy re- 
proached it with enslaving the press, their censures 
applied only to the periodical or newspaper press. 
There never was a period when literary works of 
every description or shade of opinion were more free 
from government supervision than under the reign of 
Napoleon IH. It was not against books, but a^inst 
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newspapers that his measuies of repression were 
levelled. The tide of thought mij^ht flow unchecked 
over the whole flood of literature, provided that the 
newspaper press was guarded against being converted 
into an agent of Revolution. 

The government of the third, as well as of the 
first Napoleon, was frequently described by their 
opponents of all the different shades of Liberalism as 
military despotisms, but this terra is inapplicable to 
them. There is scarce an instance during either of 
their reigns in which military force was employed, 
and when so employed was under the control of the 
civil power. The ttat de siege, or marshal law, was 
scarcely ever resorted to under either. It may occa- 
sion some surprise to those unacquainted practically 
with the state of France to be informed that since the 
year 1815 personal liberty was never so much re- 
spected as during the reign of Napoleon III. France 
has been always a police-governed country, and there 
never was a more vexatious interference with indi- 
vidual freedom than was created by the system of 
passports, which comprehended in its rigorous enact- 
ments not merely strangers but native Frenchmen, 
No one could leave his residence without a passport, 
which could be demanded of him by every gendarme 
he might meet, and the want of which might subject 
him to detention until his identity was ascertained. 
I well remember in my early French tours in the 
years 1816 and 1817, when travelling with my 
father, mother, and family, that wherever we took 
up our quarters for the night at the close of our 
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day's jounit;y, we used to hear the clankiog of sabres 
upon the stairs, which announced the arrival of two 
fierce-lookiug gendarmes in full uuiform, who entered 
without the slightest attempt to salute us, and placing 
themselves in the middle of the room, demanded in a 
etern, authoritative tone, ' Monsieur, vos papiers^ 
This requisition being complied with, and our pass- 
ports carefully examined, our visitors stalked out of 
the room with the same rude demeanour. All 
France appeared to be governed by gendarmes and 
bureaucrats of different descriptions, very much as a 
school under a strict pedagogue- The first pre- 
sumption with all these officials always appeared to 
be that every stranger was either a conspirator, an 
escaped convict, or a felon of some description flying 
from justice, and even the respectabihty and peace- 
ful character of an Enghsh country gentleman travel- 
Ung in a bertine with his wife and family did not 
protect him from this inquisitorial process. 

Now the whole of this harsh and oppressive 
system, which experience has shown to be utterly 
inefficacious either for the detection or repression of 
crime, was at once abolished by Napoleon III. His 
experience of England had taught him juster views. 
There was also a marked diffi>rence in the tone and 
manner of all sergenls de ville, police agents, and 
government employes. A civil and obliging manner, 
resembling that generally found in the Enghsh me- 
tropolitan police, was substituted for the insolent and 
overbearing tone common to the whole tribe of 
French officials. These may seem to be small 
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matters, but sucli a marked change in the deport- 
ment of the agents of the servants of government 
indicated a great alteration in the temper and feeling 
of the government itself. 

The great advances which Napoleon made tow'arda 
the policy of free-trade — advances which were 
strongly opposed to the popular sentiment of the 
day — evinced the superiority of his views to those 
entertained by the majority of his countrymen. The 
impulse which this relaxation of the laws of protec- 
tion imparted to I'reuch commerce afforded new 
proofs of the soundness of those principles which, 
from the time of Mr. Huskisson, had governed the 
policy of England. In this change the Emperor had 
to encounter the most serious opposition, and, pro- 
bably, nothing less than his indomitable will could 
have carried the Anglo-French Treaty, n^otiated 
by Mr. Cobden, to a successful conclusion. 

The progress of France in commercial prosperity, 
the uicrease of her wealth, the internal tranquillity 
which she enjoyed, mark the reign of Napoleon TTT, 
in colours which favourably contrast with every 
other period of the ever-shifting panorama of French 
history since the year 1789. It is perfectly true 
that France did not enjoy a parliamentary govern- 
ment, but during the whole of these eighty years 
she has been trying experiments if parHamentary 
government is practicable at all in France. The 
reply of tlie Imperialists to the accusation that they 
destroy free constitutional government in France 
was, that it had never been established thei'e ; that 
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no out! of the many forms which had successively 
been tried since 1789 had acquired the least per- 
manence ; that France, in reverting to her old 
monarchical system, returned to that form of govern- 
ment which was identified with ali the previoiis 
habits, customs, and traditions of the nation ; and 
that the fact of her adoption of the old system had 
been accompanied by a term of national prosfienty, 
political security, and material progress, which had 
been sought for in vain under the former attempts 
of constitutional government, confinns the opinion 
that these last were not suited to the genius of the 
people or to the existing state of society. 

It is perfectly true that certain dogmas had come 
to be established in Prance, not because tlieir sound- 
ness had been practically demonstrated by experi- 
ment, but just the contrary, because they had been 
constantly disproved. During the twenty years of 
Napoleon's rule France was happy, prosperous, and 
tranquil, and extraordinarily progressive in wealth 
and in every branch of commercial and material 
prosperity; but it is equally true that these advan- 
tages were purchased by the tacit abandonment of 
all those principles of 1789, which Frenchmen had 
been taught to regard as the natural charter of 
freedom. The Imperialists always maintain that 
a constitutional monarchy is an artificial, and not 
a natural form of government, and tliat it could 
only exist under conditions which were wanting in 
France, 
[ There were certain elements of weakness in the 
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and partly inseparable from the nature of a society ^"jBttht 
which had been so shaken by the successive storms 
of revolution which had swept over it, that there 
was no natui-al cohesion left. It ia an invEiriable 
law of political revolutions that the government 
which has been last overset by some popular out- 
break is overwhelmed with every species of accusa- 
tion. The Second Empire is charged with luxury, 
profligacy, corruption, in addition to the grave mis- 
takes which it made in the Mexican and iu the 
German wars. These attacks there is no one to 
reply to, or to defend the fallen dynasty, and there- 
fore we must receive all such bills of indictment 
with great reservation. It is, however, worthy of 
remark that tyranny, oppression, and arbitrary 
conduct are not found generally in the lists of these 
charges. Personal hberty, the security of property, 
and the righte of individuals were at least as safe, 
and perhaps safer, under the Second Empire than at 
any previous pei'iod of modern French liistory. The 
attacks made against the Imperial regime for its 
general luxury and con'uption wiU not appear to be 
sustained by facts to any persons acquainted with 
French society. Nothing is more readily accepted 
by the masses than these vague wholesale charges 
of luxury and extravagance brought against the 
wealthier classes. We must first be told whether 
they are intended to comprehend all that portion of 
society whose incomes enable tliem to indulge in 
superfluities, or whether the charges are prefeiTcd 
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agaiuat the iniuiaters, the officials, and what we call' 
the staff of the ImpeiiHl dynasty alone. 

Now, willi respect to the first of these, it is neces- 
sary, and not only iieceasary but very desirable, that 
as a country grows in weiilth, and a greater number 
of persons are in easy circumstances, that more is 
expended in the purchase of those enjoyments which 
wealtli commantls. If all those who were growing 
richer practised a rigid economy, and spent no part 
of their increasing means upon the gratification of 
their various tastes, such a community would be a 
nation of misers. Such a state of tilings would be 
iraught with evU. Money is not meant to be hoarded 
but to be spent, and its circulation among a com- 
mimity benefits not merely the capitalist but the 
whole population. The shopkeeper, the artisan, the 
manufacturer, the class of domestic servants — all 
those who live by labour are benefited by its employ- 
ment, and no charge could be mor& baseless and 
unsubstantial than one against the French proprietors 
for unreasonable luxury in their mode of living. No 
doubt the increase of fortunes in number and amount, 
which the prosperous state of France led to, waa 
marked by .a considerable addition to the conve- 
niences and luxuries of private life ; but this result is 
exactly that which every sound political economist 
would have anticipated and would have regarded as 
an unmixed benefit to the community. The French 
people are rather disposed to frugality and economy 
than to lavish expenditure. 

One of the great objects of the Kevolutiou of 1789 
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was to prevent the accumulation of large fortunes, 
and it has been perfectly successful in this miatakeu 
policy of restriction. Large incomes, such as are 
scattered in England among all ranks, are very rare 
and exceptional in France, and the tastes and de- 
sires of a Frenchman consequently lead him more to 
the indulgence of his personal desires than tt) any 
large and profuse general expenditure. The whole 
system of society lends itself to these views. The 
luxury of a wealthy Englishman shows itself in a 
handsome town residence, and still more in a country 
mansion, replete with all the luxuries wliich can 
satisfy his many tastes — beautiful ornamental gardens, 
extensive hothouses and conservatories, home farms 
cultivated without much regard to profit, but with 
a great attention to the proditction of the finest 
animals, estates well stocked with game, studa of 
hunters in the stables, yachts conveying their pro- 
prietors to every accessible coast. These may be 
termed luxuries in the larger sense of the word, and 
these luxuries are so far from being injurious to the 
rest of the comraunity, that if they do not go to tlie 
extent of inducing the proprietor to ruin himself, if 
they are only indulged in so far as the limits of his 
income will allow him, they are eminently beneficial 
to the whole community. 

But expenditure on this scale finds no parallel in 
France, where, indeed, except in some few excep- 
tional cases, their fortunes would not admit of it. In 
that country they have neither the princely ancestral 
domains of the Dukes of Sutherland or Northumber- 
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land, or of the Marquises of Bute or Westminster, 
nor have they the colossal fortunes recently amassed 
by Messrs. Crawshay, Bailey, Guest, or Baird in the 
iron trade ; by Sir Francis Crossley or Titus Salt in 
the manufacturing districts, or the stupendous for- 
tune, approaching £10,000,000 sterling, bequeathed 
by Mr. Brassey. These and similar great proprietors 
may have the power and inclination to graft upon 
English social hfe luxuries upon a scale unknown to 
former generations. In doing so, so long as their 
vast revenues are expended with taste and judg- 
ment and exercised under a certain sense of moral 
responsibility, "which devolves upon the possessors 
of such enormous financial resources, Englishmen 
believe them to be a blessing to the community. 
But there are no such aggregations of wealth in 
France. Everything in that country is calculated 
to combine personal ease and enjoyment with eco- 
nomical expenditure. If we turn to the stately 
mansions in Paris, we find that none of them are 
tenanted by a Duke of Sutherland or a Mr. Holford ; 
tliat they are divided into suites of apartments, like 
chambers in the Albany or flats in Victoria Street, 
each of which may be occupied by a moderate-sized 
family, with perhaps three or four servants, male and 
female. If the occupier of one of these apartments 
becomes wealthier from any source, he does not, as 
an Englishman probably would, migrate to some 
other locality, or increase the scale of his establish- 
ment. He goes more frequently to the spectacle, 
indulges himself and his wife with a box at the 
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opera or one of the great theatres, treats himself to 
a recherche dinner at the Cafe Anglais or the Maison 
d'Or, and perhaps engages a better cook and gives a 
few snaall dinners to his friends. If he has not 
previously been able to afford it, he sets up a neaA 
brougham, with a showy pair of horses, and perhaps 
he may treat himself to a saddle horse. His wife 
wilt put in her claim for a large share of the addi- 
tional income, to enable her to shhie among her 
acquaintances in new and brilJiant toilets. Very few 
of the residents of Paris possess country houses, and 
where they do they go there to vegetate for three 
or four months hi a private and unostentatious 
fashion. Most likely, during the prosperous reign of 
Napoleon III., a considerably greater number of 
individuals were enabled to indulge in the gi'atifi- 
cation of their tastes to this extent, and that they 
should do so was a great benefit conferred on 
France ; and none but some crazy Communist could 
cast an imputation upon the Empire because it had 
called into existence a large number of proprietors 
able to share to this modest extent in the comforts 
of affluence and the elegancies of hfe. 

It is very necessary to bear in mind the important 
distinction which must obviously exist between these 
imputations of luxury and effeminacy increasing 
throughout the whole of the upper classes in France, 
and of corruption fostered among the officials of the 
Imperial government. Charges of a similar kind 
are always made wholesale in France by the new 
occupants of the places in Government held by their 
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displaced predecessors. In 1789 it was the noblesse 
and the country gentlemen — that important class 
whom mental cultivation, refined tastes, and a high) 
civilisation were disseminated among the rural 
tricts of France — who were driven forth, never to 
replaced. In the early days of the Eevolution it 
was Mii'abeau, the aristocratic demagogue, who in- 
dulged in all the luxuries of sensuality. During the 
Eeign of Terror it was Danton, his coarser imitator, 
who indulged in every species of costly hbertinism, 
till his career was cut short by his more ascetic 
rival Eobespierre. During the reign of the Direc- 
tory, odicial corruption and prodigality of every sort 
reached a pitch which has never probably been at- 
tained since. It required all the stern energy of the 
first Napoleon to stem the torrent of venality, and 
to introduce something hke regularity into the public 
expenditure. We must always view with suspicion 
and accept with reserve such accusations ; they are 
seldom proved when those who are able to confute 
them are gone, and their successors rejoice to make 
easy capital out of them. It is quite possible that 
the servants of government in the various depart- 
ments may have found irregular methods of adding 
to their salaries. It was one of the misfortunes of 
such a series of revolutions as France has passed 
through that they deeply demoralise all classes, and 
the high sense of honour and integrity of principle, 
which, in a country hke our own, become the 
precious heritage of ofRcial men, are weakened 
lost ; but I should very much doubt whether thestj 
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evils were pai'ticularly prevalent during the reigo of 
Napoleon IH. The case of M. Teste may serve to 
demonstrate that they existed during the days of the 
Citizen King. We must remember that the ad- 
ministration of the public money under Napoleon UI. 
was splendidly liberal in the encouragement of all 
■works of public utiUty. The public is beginning to 
do a tardy justice to M. de Haussmann for the noble 
■works by which he so embellished Paris, and made 
her the most beautiful city in the world. It is not 
very easy to draw the line between extravagance 
and a wise expenditure ; but we must remember 
that whether in the capital, at the ports, or in any 
part of France, the twenty years of Napoleon's reign 
have left records of their time in numberless per- 
manent works of public utility, not less than in 
beauty and embellishment. 

It is worthy of notice that, during tlie first few 
years of Napoleon's reign, the principles of Im- 
perialism pure and simple were avowed and acted 
upon, and that they were the most prosperous and 
tranquil of his reign. We do not know under 
what pressure or from what system of what is called 
timely concession the firm hand with which he had 
curbed popular license at the beginning of his reign 
became gradually relaxed. Modifications were in- 
troduced relating to the laws regarding public 
journals. The writers in them were not slow to 
avail themselves of this partial emancipation from 
restraint, and the old strains of opposition soon 
began to appear in their columns. It is sometimes 
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llioii^liL Uiiit llie Kinperor liiiiiaelf, who in early life 
liiiil Im'pii nitlit-T liberal in politics, had formed the 
idm of Knuiimlly educating the Freocb nation to the 
inijoyiiii'rit of politioul and constitutional freedom. 
(Vrtiiiiily diiriri|i the latter years of hia reign he 
di'imrlt'd very wiilHy from the principles which his 
liiiiHt iniMtcd adlierenls had advocated at its com- 
ini'iicoiiUMit. There were certain elements of weak- 
lunw in tlu» Hp{Mn>ntty lirm eiiifice of the Empire 
wliicli tliin wigRcioiis sovereign must have recognised. 
1 1 !■ wiiw ( he hoir of his uHcIe, and it was by the ma^c 
of tliiH niinit", still HMrshipixil by millions of French- 
men. tliNt ho ha<i «.-kvndtxl tlie throne; and in the 
I'yiw of H firxN»l portion of the nation it appeared to 
\\ww\ Hln)(V4t liko tho cxih* of St. Helena restored 
tifr ««d to l'^*iuv. 
> ll l*i»(Ntnn» itK'unibont on him. however, fci main- 
tuirt \\w ohwiu-WT with which be wis thus in- 
\r«AftK «»d il ^-it" « ilifficuh and ddkate task to 
Mf^t' iKf A^^nttkwt 1,^ te maifibamj ooontry- 
mv4\ « tihiittl t^m«^ « f*if«m vtac^ M^ht faavc been 
Ml >Mvv ^t*t M >m». AMin^gh. «: I kme almdj 
)i«f(Hh^t «wt« Kt!i jt^wenMMMt «aK « pownBeat of 
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first which offered was a most fortunate and aus- 
picious one. The Emperor Nicholas, in an evil hour, 
suddenly abandoned that policy which had been 
bequeathed to him by his brother the Emperor 
Alexander, of abstaining from all attempts at foreign 
conquest in conjunction with Austria and Prussia, the 
two other great powers of Eastern Europe. This 
policy had maintained public tranquillity for forty 
years. It had been adhered to by the Emperor 
Alexander under the temptation of the Greek Re- 
bellion, and it had everywhere enabled the allied 
sovereigns to suppress revolution. The Emperor 
Nicholas was the first to violate this pact by an attack 
on Turkey, which he conceived to be in the last 
stage of decay. 

Such an attempt alarmed all Europe, It dissolved 
the alliance between Austria and Prussia. It roused 
the dormant spirit of the English people, and it 
afibrded to Napoleon an opportunity of, in some sort, 
avenging the retreat from JMoscow and the entry of 
the Cossacks into France. It afibrded him, in addition, 
the means of cementing that cordial alliance with 
England which, throughout his reign, was a comer- 
stone of his policy. It was not only happy in its con- 
ception, but eminently successfid in its results. The 
Russian attempt upon Turkey was completely re- 
pulsed, the conquest of her great southern arsenal 
inflicted a blow upon her military and naval power, 
and a lasting friendship was cemented with England, 
the greate.st of his uncle's enemies. 

His second important war was that with Austira, in 
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1859. ItwaaiHorebrilliaiiteven than the contest with 
Bussia in the Crimea, inasmuch as it was not waged 
in a remote corner of Europe, nor confined to the 
Biege of a great fortress. It was a regular campaign in 
one of the old battle-fields of Europe, and was carried 
on by the whole forces of the two Empires. The 
French army was commanded by Napoleon himself 
in person. It ended in two complete and glorious 
victories, and its history might bear no disadvan- 
tageous comparison with the victories of Montenotte, 
Lodi, or Marengo. Yet, perhaps, its policy was more 
doubtful and its ultimate consequences less fortunate 
for France than was the Hussian war. To enfeeble 
Austria was not to strengthen France. Subsequent 
events have clearly shown that, whether as a bul- 
wark against Russia, or as a balance to the prepon- 
derating weight of Prussia in Germany, the interests 
of the French Empire were involved in the mainten- 
ance of Austrian power ; nor were the immediate 
results in the formation of the United Italian King- 
dom very clearly a benefit to France. It may be 
surmised, indeed, that this result was not anticipated 
by Napoleon, who, if he acquiesced, by no means 
actually favoured it. He may have thought that the 
existence of the different small States into which 
Italy was subdivided was favourable to the mainten- 
ance of a preponderating French influence, and that 
the formation of a powerful independent State on 
her south-easternfrontier, commanding so influential 
a position in the Mediterranean, was a doubtful 
advantnge. 
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Still more unfortunate is his third great foreign 
enterprise — the Mexican Expedition. His two 
European wars, although the political results of 
the latter may be questioned, were brilliant military 
successes. They added to the laurels of the army, 
and they revived to a certain degree in favour of 
the nephew the prestige which stiil cast its halo 
around the mighty name of the first Napoleon. But 
the Mexican Expedition was a failure, and of all 
nations the French are the most intolerant of failure. 
Its real objects were never fully developed, and 
perhaps the Emperor himself may not have been un- 
willing to leave them in obscurity. Had the Southern 
States of the American Union succeeded in establish- 
ing their independence, a very different train of con- 
sequences might have followed, but the Northern 
conquerors were not likely to tolerate the establish- 
ment of a monarchy so near their frontiers, and the 
Emperor Napoleon could not ventui-e to prosecute 
the scheme for the establishment of a Latin Empire. 

Up to this period France had advanced with gigantic ; 
strides ever since the establishment of the Empire. 
No element of national prosperity and greatness was 
wanting. The partial adoption of free-trade, first 
with England and subsequently with other Powers, 
had been attended with a rapid development of all 
her resources, and a vast increase to her commercial 
and manufacturing prosperity. Every branch of 
industry was thriving. Perfect tranquillity at home 
bad succeeded to all the political agitations which 
had shaken France during the reigns of the elder 
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Bourbons and of King Louis Pliilippe. Public 
works, both of utility and ornament, had been com- 
pleted. Her foreign relations were not less fortunate 
and satisfactory. France had regained a position 
among the European States which she had not occa- 
pied since the faU of the first Napoleon. The wise 
alliance with England had greatly strengthened her 
position, and as a naval power she had much im- 
proved her strength, and held a rank little inferior 
to that of England herself. It could scarcely be 
anticipated that in a few short years this great 
power, built up with so much wisdom and policy, 
would have been prostrated to the ground. The 
commencement of her decUue was the partial modi- 
fication of those principles of Cfearisme upon which 
the Emperor had acted at the commencement of his 
reign. Whether yielding to some internal pressure, 
or carried away by the idea of gradually training 
the French nation to fit them for a constitutional 
monarchy, he made many approaches towards that 
regime. He relaxed the laws against the journals, 
and soon found himself the object of attack from 
many of them. His Mexican failures afforded a 
groimd of attack in the Chambers, and though he 
possessed an overwhelming majority in both, yet 
there were to be found in them some able orators 
who criticised hia measures with severity and 
attacked his government with unremitting hostility. 

Another cause, the precise nature or extent of 
which is not exactly known, arose in the partial 
feilure of his health tlurlng a portion of this period, 
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His uncle somewhere observed in liis conversations 
at St. Helena, with reference to the want of vigour 
evinced by one of his marshals, ' On n'est pas toujours 
propre a la guerre,' and the remark applies equally 
■to the struggles of politics and statesmanship, which 
make quite as heavy demands upon the nerves and 
brain as the nidest campaign. From all these causes 
a sensible modification of the vigorous poficy he 
adopted at the commencement of his reign is easily 
traced. After the last elections, although he still 
retained an overwhelming numerical majority in the 
Chambers, yet an opposition, small in numbers, but 
formidable from its talent, energy, and irreconcilable 
hostility to Imperialism, sprang into existence. 

There was another grave symptom of approaching 
danger apparent in the elections. Out of the bulk 
of the army, which we may roughly estimate at half 
a million, about 50,000 votes were recorded for . 
Opposition candidates, and so serious a defection 
inspired a doubt whether this great bulwai'k of the 
Imperial governmeut could, under all circumstances, 
safely be reUed upon. 

Another cause had arisen from the death of some 
of his most trusted councillors. Marshal Niel was a 
heavy loss to him, as under his able and experienced 
direction all the deficiencies and defalcations of the 
disastrous campaign of 1870 would have been reme- 
died, or the disorganised state of the army would at 
least have been made known. 

These various considerations operated probably to TheEm 
decide the Emperor, against the advice of the ablest dni-cai 
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of Lis Imperial councillors, to surrender what 
undoubtedly the principle of his system — the adnup^ 
nistration of pubhc affairs by his personal rule. This 
concession was probably considered at the time aa 
more apparent than real. The great influence of th) 
Imperial Government, both in the Chambers and i 
all the departments of the State ; the control of tl 
army, which still continued to look up to Napoli 
as its natural chief ; and the eager desire of ahui 
all the political leaders to win the distinction 
official rank, even by bartering their independenci 
all this left a great part of real power still in tl 
hands of the Eraperor, but he probably felt that tl 
disintegrating and dissolving element was fairly iai 
trodnced into his government. He very likt 
remembered the remark of his uncle, * Ces idi 
logues seroit capables de dissoudre un empire de 
granite.' I fancy that much of his subsequent policy, 
which proved in the end so calamitous to himself 
and to France, may be attributable to these causes. 
One of the strongest desires of his soul was the wish 
to perpetuate his dynasty, and to transmit the noble 
inheritance of the Empire to his son. A mind so 
far-seeing as was his must have anticipated no secure 
inheritance could be transmitted to his posterity, 
even if his own firmness and skill enabled him to 
retain the Imperial crown during his life. It had 
always been anticipated that, although his probable 
inclinations led him rather to the adoption of a pacific 
policy, yet thkt a period would in all probability even- 
tually arise when he could only retain the sceptre by 
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emulating the military achievements of his mighty 
uncle. That was a card in bis hand, an arrow in his 
quiver ,which it was felt he would retain to the end, and 
only play it till the last extremity. That time had 
now arrived. The rapid growth of Prussian power 
had already changed the whole surface of Europe. 
First Denmark, then the minor States of Germany, 
and, lastly, Austria herself atSadowa, yielded to the 
weight of this new influence in Eiu-ope Napoleon I. 
himself, in the full tide of conquest, had not swept 
over Europe with a more resistless tide. France must 
endure to be echpscd, or must make some desperate 
effort to regain hor ascendency. The crisis was felt 
and understood, not only by the Emperor himself, 
but by the whole nation. The French people were, 
excited to the highest pitch ; all the recollections of 
their former triumphs at Jena, and of the revenge 
BO bitterly exacted by the Prussians in 1814 and 
1815, were revived in their memoiy. Their national 
animosity was rekindled to a white heat. All the 
natural presumption of the French military character 
was awakened. It has been asserted that this burst 
of hostility and warlike fever was only superficial, 
was confined to the young, and that war was un- 
popular with the mass of the French nation. Such 
may be the case. Such, I think, is the opinion of 
M. Ernest Eenard in his late work. Yet in all nations, 
and particularly the French, it is not the inert ma- 
jority who govern; it is Ihe active, young, ambi- 
tious minority. Very possibly the peasaat proprietors 
of the rural districts might have been supremely 
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indifierent to the victory at Sadowa, but such 
not the feeluig either of the army or of the restle^ 
populations of Paris and Lyons. Had Xapoleon been 
content to abdicate the military supremacy of Europe, 
and to surreuder it iato the hands of Count Bismarck, 
there would not have been wanting clever dema- 
gogues to denounce him as the betrayer of liis 
country. His authority had already received a rude 
shock by the substitution of ministerial for personal 
rule. It would scarcely have withstood the storm of 
unpopularity with which it would have been assailed, 
if he could have been reproached with having suc- 
cumbed under the ascendency of the rising star of 
Prussia. 

I will not attempt to follow the com-se of events 
during that disastrous campaign which crashed the 
, militarystreiigth of France and overthrew the throne 
of Napoleon. The details of the triumphant success 
of the Prussian arms are fresh iu every one's memory, 
but there are some points connected with the con- 
sequences which these eveuta occasioned to the 
state of Parties in France which strengthen those con- 
clusions which it has been the main object of this 
work to enforce. The first result of the reverses (^ 
the French arms on the fi-outier was a new Revolu- 
tion effected at Paris, strictly according to the old 
pattern, which had been so frequently worked there. 
There was a government which had been strong but 
yesterday, there was a Parliament elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, but when the crushing disaster of 
Sedan befell llie Imperial anus all this vanished like 
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a meteor. An dmeute was got up in Paris ; the Cham- 
bers were stormed aud scattered by a mob, just as 
those ia February 1848 had been driven out by the 
mob of that day ; the official protectors of the regency 
disappeai'ed and the Empress was a fugitive, just aa 
Loiiia Phihppe had fled in February 1848, after 
having, like the Duuhesa of Orleans, vainly tried to 
rally her adherents to the defence of her cause. It 
would really seem that, in these moments of civil and 
political crises, it is the women alone who exhibit 
courage. The facility with which each government 
is in turn overset, and the readiness with which the 
mass of the nation accepts whatever new govern- 
ment ia dictated by the revolutionary mobs of Paris, 
ie one of the most fatal and discouraging symptoms 
in the decline of the French national existence. 

Another conclusion to be deduced from these later 
events is one which I have been throughout this work 
endeavouring to establish, viz. the identity in spirit of 
all the Eevolutioia during the long period of eighty- 
three years with that first outbreak of democratic 
violence in 1789 ; and every succeeding eruption has 
shown tlie same features, has always led to anarchy, 
and ended in absolute power. The ferocious sect of 
Jacobins, Red Eepublicans or Communists are alway 
the same, and after eighty years are aa resolutely confi- 
dent in tlie ultimate triumph of their principles as they 
could have been in the days of Danton or Robes- 
pierre. Even while Prussian hosts were beleaguei'- 
ing Paris — when her patriotism; one would have 
thought, would have united all parties in common 
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reaistauce to the invader, these turbulent spiritg got 
up a new disturbance, seized General Trochu, and 
were within an ace of accomplishing a new Revolu- 
tion in the very midst of all the dangers which then 
menaced tlie capital of France, They are always the 
same — a truth it needed not the last attempt of the 
Commune to convince us. It must be owned that 
this delirious outbreak of democratic violence exceeds 
all that the previous history of Jacobinism could offer. 
Their beloved France was in the grasp of the con- 
queror. Its existence as a nation almost depended 
upon his will. Their armies had been scattered 
throughout France, utterly vanquished. The power 
of resisting the Prussian hosts no longer existed, and 
yet at this time it burst out in a new storm of revo- 
lutionary fnry ; and under the very eyes of their vic- 
torious enemies they carried on a most terrible and 
ferocioiLS civil war. This was the moment they must 
select to carry into practice their insane theories 
against aU difference of classes, all property, and all 
religion. Under the very eyes of the Prussians, who 
had only to look calmly on and to watch them 
rending each other, they murdered their Archbishop 
and many other innocent and unoffending citizens. 
They burnt their noblest edifices, and were only pre- 
vented by military force from lajnng their beautiful 
city in ruins. Where can we find in the annals of 
Europe a parallel to this act of criminal insanity ? 

This last Communist revolt has been the most 
violent and anarclhical of all the wild outbursts of 
revolutionary freazy which have stained the annals 
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of France in modern times. It has been suppressed 
by tbe only effectual means which have ever been 
found capable of subduing it — the unsparing and 
unscrupulous employment of military force. Measures 
were adopted, the severity of which would have 
roused a chorus of indignation only a year or two 
before. Martial law, or rather the uncontrolled 
authority of the mihtary powers, reigned supreme 
throughout Paris. The vanquished Communists were 
allowed none of the privileges accorded to the con- 
quered by the laws of war. They were shot by 
thousands, without the form of a trial. No grace or 
favour was extended to women in this teriible chas- 
tisement ; hundreds of them were executed in the 
plains of Satory or elsewhere without pity or mercy. 
They seem, indeed, to have merited this rigour by 
the exceptional ferocity and cruelty which marked 
their acts. They not only fought with desperate 
courage on the barricades, but they were accused of 
constantly murdering prisoners in cold blood, and of 
being among the principal agents of the incendiary 
acts by which it was sought to reduce Paris to 
ashes. 

It is ciu'ious to remark how the wild theories of 
ultra-democracy always bring about their own refu- 
tation. The extreme Liberals of the day have every- 
where been preaching for the abolition of capital 
punishment. They have, above all, been appealing 
to the feelings of humanity and tenderness for the 
sex on behalf of female criminals. Does a woman 
poison a whole family, or two or three families ; doea 
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she sacrifice itiiioceut childreu to some machination jjJ 
<loes she murder and afterwards I'ob her mistress withil 
eveiy accompaniment of brutal violence — than the 
sympathies of the pubUc are directly appealed to in 
strains of mawkish sentimentality, and her execution 
is commuted for a confinement, in which, as a reputed 
madwoman, she enjoys most of the comforts of life. 
But how soon all this pseudo-philanthropy breaks 
down under the exigencies of real revolution. 
Where were the appeals from benevolent societies ? 
Where were the petitions in favour of the con- 
demned ? What voice was raised to stay the arm of 
the avenger, or to avert the weapons of the deadly 
platoon of rifles, when all the passions of civil war 
were fairly roused ? We shall never know what it is 
the interest of all parties to conceal — liow many of 
the criminals, male and female, implicated in the 
atrocities of the Commune, fell by militiuy execution ; 
but it seems undoubted that they were to be num- 
bered not by hundreds, but by thousands, largely 
exceeding probably the number of the slain in many 
a well-fought field of honourable warfiire. 

The object of this review is not to write a detailed 
history of France, but to establish certain conclusiona 
by reference to the experience of the past. I will 
not, therefore, dwell at any length upon the course 
of events since the suppression of the revolt of the 
Commune, nor give more than a passing glance at 
the prospects of unhappy France. Nations are often 
governed or hoodwinked by words, and the state of 
abeyance in which France is placed is dignified with 
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the name of a Republic, although it would be diffi- 
cult to define under what form of government the 
French nation is at present ruled, Everjthing is 
confessedly provisional, and the country is looking 
forward, through the dim haze which envelopes her 
future destinies, to the vision of a new Constituent 
Assembly. How often have we heard that term 
' Constituent ' Assembly pronounced during the last 
three-quarters of a century. But every Constitution 
has been so ephemeral that the expresaion has lost 
all the weight and authority which it might once 
have possessed. France is now living under no Con- 
stitution at all. She is promised one in the future, 
which is to constitute something which may last 
twenty years, and may be as perishable as the paper it 
is written upon. In the meantime, she is supposed to 
be living imder the rule of the Eepublic — a Eepublic 
proclaimed by a riotous Parisian mob, which seized 
on the government on September 4, 1870. Most 
of the would-be founders of that Eepublic have been 
again lost in the obscurity from which they momen- 
tarily emerged. The Assembly, which was convoked 
amidst the storms of foreign Invasion, has never been 
able to establish the principles held by a large ma- v„e, 
jority of its members, and the dexterity of M. Thiers JiSo^fuuiL 
has enabled him hitherto to maintain a power resting 
upon no solid basis, but, while it lasts, as much a 
personal and absolute rule aa was ever that of the 
Emperor Napoleon, which was ratified by seven 
millions of votes. If one were inclined to hazard a 
conjecture where all i.^ so uncertain, it would be 
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either that some foreign coaipUcation would ag^ 
bring the invading hosts of the Germans upon th( 
wretched people of France, or that civil anarchy will 
once more be terminated by the intervention of 
military force. 

History has been defined to be Philosophy teach- 
ing by example. What are the lessons which the 
history of this long drama of French Revolution, 
extended over more than eighty years, teaches us 
At its commencement it was hailed by many generoi 
and enthusiastic minds aa a new era of liberty aiU 
progress. Civilisation was to take a fresh stride in 
advance of all which had hitherto been accomphshed. 
Mankind, and particularly the French nation, were 
to be more free, more prosperous, enhghtened, and 
happy than they had ever previously been. Society 
was to be entirely remodelled upon a novel and 
enlai^ed basis, extending to all advantsiges hitherto 
confined to a few. Old institutions, rotten with age 
and corrupt with evil influences, were to be swept 
away. The genius of an enlightened era, warned by 
past errors and mistakes, was to construct a new and 
perfect model, under which all mankind were to be 
wiser, happier, freer than they had ever been in any 
previous period. 

Now all this did not seem so absurd in 1789 as it 
does now to aU thinking minds. The Utopias which 
danced before the eyes of poUtical philosophers had 
never yet been tested by experiment. They were 
full of attraction to young and ardent minds. They 
embodied creations of the beautiiul and the gooij., 
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which enlisted many of our better sympathies. They 
proclaimed a crusade against all the evils of mis- 
govemment that had ever existed, which they pro- 
posed to replace by a rule of philanthropy and 
universal benevolence. Men of great talent ad- 
vocated these doctrines with impassioned eloquence. 
They intoxicated the reason of the people, and 
although many great and wise men — in the foremost 
rank of whom the great name of Edmund Burke 
must ever stand^denounced their danger and their 
hollowness, yet whole nations, and particularly the 
French, were entirely carried away by them. 

Certain principles were laid down as the founda- Two ^reat -1 

principle! 1 

tion of all this superstructure, among the first of which ore the 
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were the equality oi mankmd and the sovereignty French 
of the people. In other words, they proclaimed a oft^Tsti 
pure democracy as the only true form of govern- ^^'^ '"^' 
ment suited to mankind. As they adopted new 
principles as the foundation of all human society, it 
logically followed that all the bases upon which the 
older civilisations rested were to be entirely swept 
away. Everything which had previously existed, 
all which had been the growth of time, was to be 
destroyed, and the first axiom of the new philosophy 
was that all previous organisations of society pro- 
ceeded upon principles wholly false, and that the 
fabric of human civilisation was to be reared again 
from the ground according to a totally novel plan. 
One of the great aims of the first French Eevolution 
was to sever uU connection with the past, to repu- 
diate all former systems of law, forms of government 
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or modes of religious fahh, as utterly erroneous — 
as the mere nursery tales wMcli had amused or 
-deceived man in hb infancv. 

The two principles with which the philosophers 
of 1789 set out — viz. the universal equality of man 
and the sovereiguty of the people — necessarily led to 
the entire razing to the ground all e.iisting institu- 
tions ; that everything that man had created had 
proceeded fi'ora the instinctive and unconscious 
adoption of totally different principles. The philo- 
eophy of the French Eevolution was not an induc- 
tive one ; it never deduced its conclusions from a 
reference to past experience. It laid down certain 
principles, the ti'uth of which it assumed, and pro- 
ceeded to act upon them. 

Now the first of these principles, from which the 
Revolution deduced all its conclusions, was one in 
direct contradiction to all known facts, to every- 
thing which history teaches us, and to the universal 
experience of mankind. It is the nssertion of the 
natural equality of mankind. The exact reverse of 
this position is the true one. Man is bom unequal, 
men come into the world in a state of nature very 
unequal, and the whole tendency of progress and 
civilisation is to increase that inequality. Let each 
of us, even in the narrow limits of our own personal 
experience, make choice at will of any numerous 
femily. " The children of the same parents, the same 
condition, the same education, the same 
chances in life, and yet their characters and capa- 
cities, their physical and moral qualities, will be 
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widely different. Some will be dull of comprehen- 
sion, others quick and clever. Some will be incor- 
rigibly idle, others industrious and persevering. 
Some will exhibit a peculiar aptitude for some parti- 
cular branch of study, which will be not in the least 
shared in by any of the others. Some will have 
healthy, vigorous constitutions, others will come 
into the world with the seeds of disease. The 
variety of mere physical attributes is endless. Not 
only are strength and weakness, beauty and de- 
formity, distributed in every different degree, but 
there is an endless diversity in the character and 
type of these endowments. The physical, moral, and 
intellectual quahties of individuals constitute what 
may be considered as the capital with which Nature 
furnishes them with which to wage the battle of life. 
It is quite false to assert that all men are bom equal 
when such wide differences are found to exist from 
their very infancy ; differences which are inherent in 
them, and which will inevitably become more marked 
as each individual arrives at matunty, and will grow 
in rapidly increasing ratio with every succeeding 
generation. This first canon of democracy places it 
in opposition to the whole natural progress of human 
society. Any attempt to enforce equality against 
the natural law of inequality which pervades all 
human society wUl lead, perforce, into a violent coun- 
teraction of our natural tendencies, and these must 
lead to an arbitrary interference with the natural 
course of human events, and to a state of things 
which would combine despotism with anarchy. The 
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favourite axiom of M. Proudhou, ' that all property is 
theft,' is a logical deduction from this principle, for 
nothing can be so unequal in itself, or lead to such 
wide inequahty in the conditions of men, as the 
existence of the right of property. 

What prodigious inequality presents itself in the 
intellectual powers and gifts of different individuals. 
The disciples of equality always contend that these 
great differences are traceable entirely to circum- 
stances and to education. They constantly seek to 
overrate tlie influence of education, and find in the 
existing differences and culture a sufficient reason 
for all the disparities which meet our eyes. It is 
only necessary to follow out their consequences in 
order to be sensible of their utter absurdity. The 
reductio ad absurdum is a killing test. Could any 
amount of training, any exercise of the faculties, have 
produced a Newton out of an ordinary individual or 
out of a million of ordinary individuals? The gifts 
of genius are as rare as the endowments of pure 
intellect. More than 2,000 years have elapsed, yet the 
works of Phidiiia and Praxiteles remain ^\'ithout a 
rival. Where shall we find, among the hundreds of 
pictures which annually line the walls in the groat 
European exhibitions of painting, one production 
which approaches the great masterpieces of Eaphael 
or Dominichino ? There are tens of millions through- 
out Europe alone to whom the possession of a fine 
voice would give riches and fame ; but how long may 
we again wait before we hear the perfection of dra- 
matic art and vocal melody combined in another Grisi? 
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If we place these principles clearly Jintl nakedly 
before our eyes in all their simplicity, we shall soon 
see their monstrous absurdity ; but if we read the 
works of Victor Hugo, or any other of the disciples 
of this schoul, we may not at first trace the fallacy 
which lurks under all their ingenious fictions. Let 
us take ' Les Misdrables,' for instance, which seems to 
argue tliat all the laws enacted for the proteotion of 
property and the repression of crime ai'e the very 
causes of crime ; and that, if men were left to their 
own unrestrained instincts and passions, they would 
be virtuous, amiable, benevolent, and humane. 

We must remember also that tke differences and 
distinctions between men are not alone confined 
to individuals. In all civilised communities which 
we have ever known, and of which we can form 
any idea, differences of condition are not confined 
to individuals ; they descend to their children. The 
almost universal object of men, and still more of 
women, is to leave to their offspring the same 
amount of physical and material well-being that 
they have either inherited or obtained in their 
battle with life ; and the inevitable tendency in such 
a constant endeavour is to create classes. The words 
Civilisation and Progress, if they mean anything, 
mean the constant prosecution of these aims. Men, 
as they grow more wealthy, become more refined. 
It is not merely the hands of those bora to the en- 
joyment of affiuence which differ from those of the 
hard-working labourer or mechanic ; their minds 
acquire a corresponding degree of delicacy and 
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polish. In a healthy and natural state of society, 
■where the feelings are not perverted by the jealousy 
and envy engendered by democracy, the superior 
mental and moral cultivation extends its influence to 
lower strata in civilised communities, and in a lesser 
degree elevates and humanises the whole. It is in 
vain that the fanatics of democracy struggle against 
these inevitable tendencies in human nature. The 
violent attempt to root them out. leads immediately 
to the frightful anarchy of Jacobinism. If the 
equality of mankind bo accepted as a desirable end, 
it must be enforced, or some appi-osimation to it 
must be approached, by the most despotic laws, in- 
terfering with that very human progress which all 
the philosophei-s of this school affect to cherish. 
Leave society alone, reserve the laws of property 
and maintain that framework which has always 
existed in all communities of men, and inequalities 
will certainly increase and multiply. These in- 
equalities will not work by conferring superior 
comforts and blessings upon a small number at the 
of the popidation. All wiU be benefited 
in a greater or less degree, but some will enjoy 
the blessings of life in a larger proportion than 
others. 

The dogma of the sovereignty of the people haa 
obtained, perhaps, a more general acceptance than 
' the doctrine of the natural equality of man. This 
last theory is contradicted by plain and patent facts, 
by every man's experience, and by common i 
Even the least educated and cultivated minds can 
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perceive its absurdity, as my old wagfjoner, whom I 
quoted in a previous passage with the remark, ' If 
you made all men equal in the raorning, they would 
be unequal by night,' could testify. 

The theory of the sovereignty of the people is of a 
more abstract aud metaphysical nature. It assumes 
the character of a great political and philosophical 
theorem, and its fallacy is less obvious. It originated, 
I believe, in the wild and distempered brain of Jean- 
Jacques Eousseau, the apostle of democracy in the 
last century. This extraordinary man was gifted 
with a wonderfud natural eloquence and acute sym- 
pathies for his fellow-creatures. His ingenious 
imagination was just of that order which fashions to 
itself specious though baseless systems, which always 
aims to create new theories, and which disdains to 
submit to the trammels of experience. But no man 
ever existed less calculated to prove a safe guide in 
any of the higher departments of philosophy, science, 
and morals. The contrat social is the text-book of 
this theory of the sovereignty of the people. It was 
adopted en masfie by the zealota of 1789, and having 
then received the stamp of orthodoxy, it has passed 
unquestioned among all the subsequent disciples of 
the new political faith. 

' The sovereignty of the people is the sole legi- 
timate soiux:e of political power. All government 
must spring from it, aud all authority not derived 
directly from it is a usurpation of the rights of man." 
I have never clearly understood whether this pro- 
position means the assertion of a fact or the establish- 
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mcnt of a new rule of political faith. Is it meant 
that the sovereignty of the people is, or that it 
ought to be, the source from which all political 
power is derived ? The qiiestion ia a very important 
one, because it goes to the root of many of the dif- 
ferences which, up to the present day, divide man- 
kind. Are the great problems of government and 
social order to be solved according to the abstract 
theories fashioned by speculative philosophers ? Is 
it human nature, such as history and experience tell 
us it is, which is to be subject-matter with which 
we have to deal, or is it that improved human 
nature which we think we can fabricate on an en- 
tirely novel adaptation of the old materials ? Are 
we to frame our conclusions upon man as he is or as 
he is not ? Now, as a matter of fact, I deny that 
govennnent has ever sprung from the direct action 
of the will of a nation or from any form or declara- 
tion of it. Where can the philosophers of the Jean- 
Jacques Eousseau school point to a single instance in 
the whole history of our race, in which a govern- 
ment has been formed ab initio by any reference 
to the collective will of the whole mass of the people 
at any time ? The most popular forms are no ex- 
ception to this rule ; for, even where the demo- 
cratic principle is most largely introduced, it has 
never been the origin of government. Government 
springs from a totally different cause, and a very 
natural and obvious one to all those who consult 
human nature, either as it is or as it always has 
been. Government in some shape or other is ueces- 
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sary to the existence of human society. It is as 
impossible for society to exist without government 
as it is for life to be preserved without food or with- 
out air. No community of men ever yet dreamed 
of consulting the will of the whole before they con- 
stituted a government, for long before the will of 
the whole could have been reached society would 
have been dissolved. The process by which govern- 
ment is first introduced in the early stages of society 
ia not difficult to trace, and haa notliing whatever to 
do with any collective manifestation of the will of a 
people. 

A tribe of savages finds that, if there ia uo one 
to command or to direct it, the whole macliinery of 
life falls into confusion. The strongest, the boldest, 
and the most intelhgent among them naturally takes 
a lead. Is it a hunting party to be organised, or a 
draught of fishes to be caught, he jumps to tlie fore- 
ground and gives the necessary ordera to direct the 
expedition. The less enei^etic and intelligent spiiits 
instinctively submit to his ascendency, for they feel 
that it is theu- best chance for catching the fish or 
kiUing the game, or avoiding being eateu up by the 
wild beasts. His superiority Is silently felt and 
acknowledged. Perhaps his ascendency is disputed 
— some rival leader contests the palm with him, and 
then, probably, either the one or the other has his 
brains knocked out by his competitor ; the rest of 
the savages look on, and are most likely disposed to 
render a still more willing obedience to the victor, 
for all savages reverence and admhe force. This is 
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the first step towards the establishment of a govi 
ment. No one of the savages ever dreams of 
vatiiig this leader to supremacy by a formal and 
collective vote, but he obeys partly from the in- 
fluence of fear and partly from the sense that he 
himself cannot command, and that, unless some one 
commands, the wants and necessities of the little 
community will not be provided for ; but he obeys 
and yields to the ascendency of a stronger nature. 
The autlioiity thus acquired is perpetuated in the 
individual chief or his family, and obedience be- 
tionies gradually a habit ; a race of these leaders is 
in a few generations created, and among the chiefs 
one very Ukcty asserts an indisputable pre-eminence 
and becomes a king. Such is the process by which 
government is first formed in all uncivilised or half- 
civilised races of men. Submission to a superior is 
never a voluntary act — is never the result of any 
co-operation of the reason or the will by which an 
individual suirendera a certain portion of his liberty 
of action into the hands of responsible and accouut- 
ablo agents. We might as well contend that a Mve 
of bees make a voluntary cession of their liberty 
to tlieir queen, and that the real right of sovereignty 
lies in the collective mass of the bees. Societies and 
communities tluis formed, if of the same race, are 
gradually grouped together, the weaker are absorbed 
into the stjouger. and they are welded into a nation. 
The [Hx^rfss of civilisation acquires laws, divides the 
nalioii into various cltisses, and it becomes perhaps a 
mighty (leople. The machinery of laws, the rights 
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of property are gradually evolved out of the neces- 
sities and wants of the community, but the force to 
carry them into effect is created previous to the laws, 
and these laws are submitted to in obedience to this 
superior force, and not in compliance with any ex- 
pression of the will of the people. Devices, like 
populai- assemblies and representative bodies, to 
obtain the concurrence of large masses of the people, 
either in the enactment or maintenance of laws and 
institutions, ai'e always the offspring of an advanced 
state of civilisation. Even then they are always very 
imperfect manifestations of this sovereign will. A 
large portion of the people — often a majority — are 
constantly compelled to obey laws from which they 
dissent, and which they consider either as contrary 
to their reason or to their interest. Even in the moat 
democratic communities the sovereign authority 
naturally and inevitably lapses into the hands of a 
few. The ' wire-pullers,' as the Americans call them, 
are the real governors of the nation, and the great 
mass ia always inert, except so far as it is put in 
motion by the efforts of the more active and intelli- 
gent members. It is of the essence of all democratic 
governments that the will of the majority shall coerce 
that of the minority. But majorities and minorities 
are often very evenly balanced, even as regards 
actual numbers and ; what is the condition of a 
minority numerically but slightly inferior to its 
opponents, and possibly very superior to it -in intelli- 
gence and in wealth ? What is the state of a people 
just issuing out of a civil war, and of which a large 
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proportion are lield in subjection by force of arms 
and the right of conquest ? The most ordinary ex- 
perience of the temper and opinions of a people 
demonstrates that nothing can be more fluctuating, 
variable, and transitory than the will of a people. It 
varies from day to day, almost from hour to hour. 
In France it was recently ImperiaHst ; at the late 
elections Iield during the civil war it was Monar- 
chical, and it ia now said to be drifting towards 
Eepubhcauism. Again: towartlswhat description of 
Republicanism it is drifting seems to be very doubtful 
— whether that of M. Tliiers, which appears to be a 
sort of life Dictatorship, or that of M. Gambetta, 
which leans towards the doctrines of Communism. 
Nothing appears to be more clearly demonstrable 
than that the equahty of mankind is a mischievous 
chimera, and that the sovereignty of the people is a 
dangerous sophism, Iiaving neither root in the past 
nor existence in the present. They are both of them 
destructive of two great influences which bind and 
uphold society, the principle of stability and the 
force of cohesion. 

Let me here quote a passage from Mr. Burke's im- 
mortal essay — ' An Appeal from the New to the Old, 
Wliigs ' : — 

' When great multitudes act together, under that discipline of 
nature, I recognise the people. I aoknowledge something that 
perhaps equals, and ought always tn guide, the sovereignty of 
convention. In all things the voice of this grand chorus of 
national harmony ought to have a mighty and decisive influence. 
But when you disturb this harmony, when you break up this 
beanliful order, this array of truth and nature, as well as of 
habit and prejudice — when you separatt the common sort of uiea a 
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from their proper chieftains, bo aa to form them into an adTerne 
army, I no longer know that venerable object called the 'people' 
ia such a disbimded race of deserters and vagabonds. For a 
while they may be terrible indeed, but in euch a manner aa 
wild beasts are terable. The mind owes to them no sort of 
submission. They are, as they have always been reputed, rebels. 
They may lawfully be fought with, and brought under, when- 
ever an advantage offers. Those who attempt by outrage and 
violence to deprive men of any advantage which they hold under 
the laws, and to destroy the natural order of life, proclaim war 
against them,' 

The whole portion of it from which this extract 
is taken is among the noblest epecimens of his un- 
equalled powers. Perhaps there can be no stronger 
proof of the force of concentrated will, as contrasted 
witli the scattered and disunited wills of a multitude, 
than is to be found in the mechanism of an army or 
of a man-of-war. Here the great object is to obtiiin 
the largest amount of effective power, and we fiud 
that it can only be obtained by rendering the will of 
one absolute. All the discipline of rauks smd gra- 
dations is mstituted from the lowest to the highest. 
Obedience to superiors ia the peivading piinciple ; 
no man must have a will of liis own. Everywhere 
the voice and command of the superior is all-power- 
ful ; volition is eveiy where centred iu the command- 
ing officer, and yet the residt is that the greatest 
amount of positive force iu the whole machine is 
obtained. 

I may mention, in relatiou to the subject of mihtary 
organisation, that it is impossible to consider the will 
of a people as estabhshed or paramount in countries 
such as France and Germany, where so large a pro-- 
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portion of the flower and strength of the population 
is strictly disciplined, and must obey its officers as an 
army. The conscription, an institution which we 
owe to Eevolutionary France, fii"st embodied compul- 
aorily a very considerable proportion of the male 
youth of the State, but the Germans have carried 
this principle much farther, and the French are fol- 
lowing their example. The whole male population 
of the State between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one are bound to serve as privates in the ranks of 
the army. After that period they are released upon 
a sort, of furlough, but during several years are atill 
classed and numbered us regiments, are obliged to 
fiirnish an account of their domicile, are enrolled 
under experienced officers, and are liable to be 
called into active service at the shortest notice. The 
whole eilective strength of the nation thus is formed 
into an army, and bound to render to its officers that 
blind obedience which is of the very essence of mili- 
tary organisation. We in England are not perhaps 
very accurately infonned upon the subject of the 
composition of the German armies, but it may be 
conjectured that, although the men are only actually 
embodied in time of peace for thi-ee years, that the 
officers constitute a permanent body ; and should this 
be the case, and should they be so well instructed 
and efficient as is reported, the mere circumstance of 
the men being only enlisted for terms of three years 
will not detract from their efficiency or give the force 
anything of the loose character of a National Guard 
or a Volunteer corps. Pei-manent officei's, armed 
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with full authority to enforce a strict discipline, will 
make an efficient army out of youths only enlisted 
for three years quite as capable of duty as if they 
were embodied for a longer period. Two conse- 
quences follow from this conversion of a nation into 
a carap. A people so brigaded under officers cannot 
be considered as free. Probably the soldiers are aa 
thoroughly subject to the command of their officera, 
and have as little fi'ee will of their own, as the negroes 
in our West Indies and the Southern United States 
had before their emancipation ; and in no sense 
whatever, among a nation so governed, can the will 
of the people be considered as tlie sole source of 
authority. The wUl of the general must always be, 
practically, superior to the will of the people. 

The conclusions to which I arrive by this review of concio- 
the shifting drama of French lijstory dui'ing the past ^'°"'' 
eighty-three years are, first of all, that the principles 
and pohcy of the first French Eevolution were ab 
initio utterly false and mistaken ; secondly, that had 
they been contented to follow the example of England, 
they had all the materials with which to construct a 
durable constitutional monarchy, composed, as ours 
was, of the monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
elements in due proportion to each other. But 
when they began by involving all the upper ranks 
of French society in one common proscription, they 
inflicted a mortal wound on the integrity of the 
nation. They broke up and destroyed its social 
existence. The French national existence was rent 
into pieces. The hberty they professed to found 
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became impossible uiider siicli a state of tilings. 
Misrule and anarchy reigned universally until mei^ed 
into the military sway of the first Napoleon. That 
great sovereign restored soci<il order, but in doiog 
80 he destroyed all vestiges of political liberty. 
Thirdly, the reigns of the Bourbon and Orleans 
sovereigns wei'e an attempt to establish constitutional 
monarcliy somewliat on the English plan in France. 
They have unhappily failed, principally because the 
first French Eevolutiou shook society to pieces, and 
destroyed that Aristocratic portion of it without which 
constitutional monarchy cannot exist. Fom-tldy, the 
Eevolution of 1848 abundantly showed that the 
powerful party of Jacobins had survived all the 
storms of the first French Eevolution. Under the 
new appellation of Eed Republicans and Communists, 
all their distinctive doctrines, all the wild anarchical 
principles which theyprofessedwith the utmost fervour 
of political fanaticism, reappeared. They embodied 
them in three great principles : first, they waged war 
not only against kings, but against ever;' distinction of 
classes, and proclaimed a univei-sal equality ; secondly, 
in order to effect this they seek to abolish the in- 
stitution of property itself, to make the State the sole 
proprietor, and all its citizens labourers for the good 
of the whole ; thirdly, they utterly deny all religious 
truth. They may possibly penait individuals to act 
upon their private convictions, but they suppress 
all public worship of the Deity ; and it is not sur- 
prising that such a fearfiil creed led to the bloodiest- 
civil strife. 
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The first great attempt of the CommunJsts was 
made in June 1848, and was then crushed by General 
Cavaignac with stem raiiitary severity. The whole 
French people were driven by theae excesses to seek 
refuge in the revival of the Empire. They had will- 
ingly abandoned conatitutioTial privileges to obtain 
protection in the enjoyment of those first rights 
necesaaiy to the existence of society. A long period of 
internal tranquillity, serimty and progress followed. 
Never during all the phases of successive Govern- 
ments since 1789, never among all the tentative 
endeavours to eatabliah republics and constitutional 
monarchies, has France been so prosperous, so.pro- 
gressive, so happy in the enjoyment of order and 
security as during the reign of Napoleon m. It is 
perfectly true that all these blessings of good 
government were obtained under an absolute rule. 
The whole current of public opinion in England, 
France, and America is opposed to such an admission, 
yet the fact remains, personal and individual liberty 
was more safely and securely enjoyed under 
Napoleon IH. than under the uncertain and pre- 
carious Governments which preceded and have 
followed it. Englishmen, lovers of the old British 
Constitution of King, Lords and Commons, and of 
Church and State, will accord an immense superiority 
to our form of government ; but this is not the com- 
parison which is instituted. It is between the second 
Empire and the various forms of government which 
have succeeded the great convulsion of 1789. At 
that crisis vast experiments were attempted, both in 
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the political and social systems which had previously 
existed. They were at that time novel experiments; 
and although the wisest statesmen and philosophers 
foresaw and denounced their false and hollow 
character, yet at that time they were untried. They 
were prodigal in promises of astounding benefits to 
the human race, and they enlisted in their favour 
many of the generous sympathies of ardent and 
sanguine spirits. But they are no longer noveltira 
or untried esperiraenta. The French have had eighty 
years' experience of their disastrous results; and here, 
in the year 1872, we have only to contemplate the 
sad spectacle of the ruin in which they have involved 
the French nation. All government is provisional, 
all constitutions exist only from day to day. 

Napoleon III. is constantly attacked for having 
established the Empire by a coup d'etat ; but what are 
all these successive cha.nges of Government in France 
but a series of coups d'etat ? Are no coups d'etat ever 
accomplished but by mihtary chiefs, emperors, or 
presidents ? What were the ' Glorious Three Days 
of July 1830 ' but a coup d'etat against the throne of 
Charles X? What was the great revolt of the Be- 
publicaus at the fimeral of General Lamarque, in 
June 1832, but an abortive attempt at a coup d'etat? 
What was the insurrection of 1848, which overthrew 
the monai'chy of King Louis Philippe, but a coup 
d'etat of the chiefs of the populace of the Fauboui^ 
St.-Antoine? What was the great insurrection 
against the Assembly and the Provisional Govern- 
ment in June of the same year but another defeated 
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attempt at a coup d'etat ? And what was the over- 
throw of the Empire, after the defeat of Sedan, but 
another coup d'etat of the mob of Paris ? It is very 
convenient and easy to characterise all these revolu- 
tions as mere involuntary and spontaneous outbursts 
of the popular sentiment ; but every one of them 
was planned and executed under the command of 
popular leaders, and the whole history of France 
during the last eighty years is that of a series of coups 
d'itat. Two of thera, that of the 18 Brumaire and 
the 2nd December, were accomplished by the aid of 
the army, but all the rest by the anned and partially 
disciplined mob of the Faubourgs. 

I cannot but observe with iistouishment that it ia 
reported that the Assembly and tlie seat of govern- 
ment is to be brought back from Versailles to Paris. 
It is inconceivable that, untaught by so many Eevo- 
lutions, any government seeking to give to the 
executive power security against popular outbreaks, 
should not perceive the immense advantage of main- 
taining their present position at Versailles. Almost 
the first act of violence in 1789 was the transfer of 
the Koyal Family from Versailles to Paris on the 
5th and 6th October. By that step they obtained 
possession of their persons, and held them afterwards 
as prisonera or hostages till the catastrophe of "1792. 
Versailles is within twelve miles of Paris, and con- 
nected with it by two railways, one on the north 
and the other on the south side. The splendid and 
deserted palace offers eveiy accommodation for the 
Assembly and the Ministry, All the departments 
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of government could be perfectly well established 
there, Vereailles, so closely connected with Paris, 
would be quite as convenient a central site of power 
for all official purposes as Paris itself, but Versailles 
would no longer be at the mercy of a popular out- 
break. The mob of Paris are very formidable to aU 
but a considerable army, in their nan'ow streets so 
easily fortified with barricades. But they lose all 
their peculiar local advantages the moment they quit 
the walls. They cannot manoeuvre like a regular 
army. They are exposed to be outflanked and assailed 
by artillery. They must piiss Mont "Val^rien or some 
of the other forts, which they must leave in their 
rear, and iu advancing fi'om the northero side they 
woidd have to pass the same. All these obstacles 
woidd be insuperable to a mere mob if resolutely 
opposed by a compiiratively small military force. 
LaVillette, Belleville, and the Faubourg St.-Antoine 
would cease to overawe the Government. 

It wmdd seem, however, that even the most 
moderate politiciaus regard with a certaiu com- 
placency this power of insurrection in the last resort. 
They still identify this miserable succession of san- 
guinary outbreaks, Provisional Governments, Con- 
stituent Assemblies, which never constitute anything, 
and Eepublics which crash freedom and fi-ighten the 
whole nation at the vei-y name, and cling to the 
vain shadow of popular sovereignty. They have a 
certain sympathy with the means which have brought 
about these calamitous results, and cannot shake 
off the illusions which associate these democratic 
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uprisings with a noble assertion of the rights of 
humanity. What are the prospects of the country ? 
If there is one truth more certain than another, it 
is that everything is provisional. The Eepublic 
is provisional, the Assembly is provisional, the 
Ministry is provisional, M. Thiers is provisional — 
there is not left standing in all France a single 
institution to which men cling, a single principle 
round which the people, or even a fraction of the 
people, can rally. In such a chaos there is but 
one organisation possessing stability left. The army 
alone still retains unity and force. It seems about 
to embody in its ranks the whole effective male 
population of the country. Its discipline is to be im- 
proved, which means that it is to be taught to obey, 
and this is the solitary exception to all the rest of the 
nation. Nobody in France respects anything or obeys 
anybody ; but everybody cannot obey ; there must be 
some who command, and whoever does command 
the army must be the master of France. 

There is, however, another important element in 
the consideration of the fixture, a menacing cloud 
which looms so darkly that it cannot for a moment 
be lost sight of. Among the long catalogue of pro- 
visional questions which I have enumerated above, 
there is one which dominates the future — Peace is 
provisional. While the whole nation is brooding 
over its late reverses, it is also arming to renew the 
conflict. The French are paying their ransom to 
the victorious German, and they tax themselves to 
meet his demands; but they are also increasing, 
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re-equipping and remodelling their own army i 
the scarcely disguised purpose of renewing the i 
They are thus in this calamitous condition, that they 
are paying the cost of two armies — one an enormously 
increased military establishment of their own, the 
other the military establishments of their enemy, 
which are designed to overj)ower their own. It is 
veiy hard to be compelled to pay both sides, their 
own armies and these German hosts ; but is not the 
fact 80? Their vast indemnity exacted from the 
French will be more than sufficient to defiay the 
charges of the economical German army until, at 
least, they are put in motion. It seems most impro- 
bable that these two vast ai-mies can long be kept in 
inaction, confronting each other, without coming to 
blows. He would indeed be a prophet who could 
foretell which is destined to triumph in the deadly 
contest; but it will be no mere skirmish, it will be a 
life and death struggle, and on a scale probably 
exceeding that of former wars. The improvements 
in military science and the vast numbers engaged 
tend to render campaigns decisive. If the French 
should again meet with serious reverses, it is not Ukely 
that the Germans "will forbear from pushing their 
advantage to the utmost. If they triumph, they 
will endeavour to subject all France to the fate of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

The present military state of Europe is a bitter 
irony upon all the Utopian chimeras of universal 
peace, which have met with so many eager partisans 
in England. This singular hallucination had its 
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origin iu the hostility felt towai'da the policy of Mr. 
Pitt and his successors by all the politicians of all 
shades, whom wc may now designate as the great 
Liberal party. The opposition to Eevolution, which 
was the policy of that great Ministry, was denounced 
by that party which succeeded them. The triumphs 
which reflect an imperishable glory upon the English 
name were thoroughly distasteful to them. Everything 
built upon these ideas was denounced. Military and 
naval establishments were proclaimed to be un- 
necessary, and war itself, like slavery or cannibalism, 
to be fast becoming an obsolete tradition. Disputes 
between nations were to be settled by friendly arbi- 
tration. The principles of abstract justice were to 
guide the foreign policy of all civilised nations, and 
the world was to be attired in a Quaker livery. The 
lessons of experience are generally read in vain to 
political fanatics, but it is difficult to understand that 
the present state of the civilised world should not 
dispel the dreams of these enthusiasts. 

Without dwelling upon America, so lately the 
scene of a tremendous civil wai", and confining our 
attention to Europe alone, what do we see? A 
succession of bloody wars desolating Europe during 
the last twenty years. Novara, the Alma and Inker- 
man, Magenta and Solferiuo, Sadowa and Sedan, 
constitute a list of names which are well worthy of 
being added as a supplement to Professor Creasy 's 
'Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.' Over the 
whole continent of Europe immense military estab- 
lishments are everywhere extending themselves, 
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comprising the total population of the countries. 
Every male either is or was or is to be a soldier. 
Never in the history of the world does the military 
element bear so lao^'e a proportion to tlie reat of 
mankind. Nor has ttie warlike principle made lesa 
advance in the science than in the numbers of 
arniies. The immense improvements both in the 
range and in the precision both of small arms and 
of artillery have altogether changed the whole prac- 
tice of war. The extension and multiplication of 
railways create new facilities for the movement and 
concentration of troops. In a few years the count- 
less hosts of Eussia may be brought by rail in a 
comparatively short space of time from all her vast 
dominions, and concentrated on any point to take 
part in the contests of Europe. The conditions of 
naval warfiire are shifting with as great rapidity. 
Everything connected with these two services is in 
a state of transition, and it is impo^ible to foi^esee 
what changes may ultimately be vrrought in the 
state of the world by these causes. One fact may 
be safely assumed, that so &r from there being the 
slightest symptom of the decline in war, or of the 
diminution in the weight and importance which the 
sword will exercise in human affaira, evei-ythiug 
seems to point to its ascendency becoming more 
predominant and more imiversal. Liberal pohticians 
of a sanguine temperament look forward to coimter- 
baJancing effects of public opinion of popular aa- 
sembliea and of the representiitive system to control 
this growing ascendency of the mihtary element. 
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Such is not the lesson which past experience 
teaches us. When armies of such overwhelming 
force are arrayed against each other in the field, 
or are marshalled for the attack and defence of 
some great principles, they will never permanently 
obey the civil power ; their leaders feel that they are 
the real masters of the situation, and civil powers 
have been swept away before them like chaflT before 
the wind. The strength which exists in old and firmly 
constituted societies, where each class and each 
interest is a little power in itself, may form some sort 
of counterpoise to this power ; but where the tide of 
revolution has swept over a country and levelled 
all these natural barriers no such check exists, and 
there seems nothing to prevent the assumption of 
supreme authority by the first successful general. 
Whatever may be the apparent fusion of popular 
forms of government, poUtical Uberty and individual 
freedom are quite incompatible with this predomi- 
nance of the miUtary element. Wherever the real 
authority of the State rests, there it will eventually 
make itself felt, and no such institutions of a Liberal 
character are other than a mockery and a snare in 
the presence of this tremendous array of mihtary 
force. 

Is there anything in the present social or pohtical Review of 
condition of France to neutralise this force? It state of 
would appear, on the contrary, that whoever attempts ^^ ^^^' 
to forecast the future of that country — ^whichever of 
the parties into which the nation is divided looks 
forward to success — must ultimately calculate upon 
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the employment of the aword. Does M. Thiers hope 
to presei-ve his authority during his hfe, or to extend 
it to some pointed successor as the inheritor of his 
policy ? How can it be maintained, or how can that 
transfer be effected except by military support ? The 
Comtc de Chambord may be contented patiently to 
wait for the spontaneous revival of the old French 
sentiment of loyalty to the House of Bourbon ; but 
those who have less confidence in the principle of 
divine right will come to the conclusion that this 
passive attitude in a man of fifty is one better suited 
to resignation than to hope, and that a leader who 
never moves, and whose whole policy seems to con- 
sist in waiting the advent of a muacle, is not likely 
to heal the disorders of his country. Yet the results 
of the elections in 1848 and in 1870 prove that the 
Legitimist principle has still great latent strength in 
France, and could the spirit of Henry IV", suddenly 
animate the body of the Comte de Chambord, it is 
by no means impossible that such a chief might yet 
exercise a preponderating influence in the present 
disordered state of France. But, clearly, the Bourbon 
cause is more in want of a hero than of a saint. 

The Orleanists, hke the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, appeal' contented to wait events. They have 
never lately exhibited a spark of energy, and would 
appear likely to be divided in the futiu'e between the 
quasi legitimist claims of the Comte de Paris and the 
pereonal pretensions of the Due d'Aumale, if he were 
ever inclinedtoput them forward. The Comte de Paris s 
latest declai^ation appears to point to his deferring his 
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claima until time aliall have disposed of those of the 
Comte de Chambord. He waits upon a Prince and a 
party aheady waiting itself upon the chances of the 
future. This doubly passive r8le does not afford a 
very promising prospect of ultimate ascendency. The 
various gradations of Eepubhcanism, Eight Centres, 
Left Centres, rest upon no solid basis of con- 
viction. None of these parties have the least con- 
fidence in their own tmth or stabihty. They only 
acquiesce in a repubUc to-day because they can see 
no other form of government to rest upon ; but they 
care nothing for a republic, they have no enthusiasm 
for one, they would never fight for one or die for one ; 
the majority would rejoice to be decently rid of it. 

The real admirers of the Gambetta or ultra-Gam- 
betta school are perfectly in earnest, and are ready to 
descend into the streets to-morrow if they saw an 
opening ; but their republic is the Red Eepublic, that 
of Robespierre and the Jacobins. It has no support 
in the nation, but is au object of terror and aversion 
to the mass of people outside the walls of Paris. Were 
it successful for a moment — which is quite possible 
in the present disorganised state of France — it would 
only call into existence immediately that ultimate 
resort to mihtary force which is the inevitable end 
of all anarchical convulsions. M. Thiers' wonderful 
exhibition of dexterous statecraft extorts a tribute of 
admiration. Without one single political principle 
on which to base his power, he has contrived, like 
a pohtical Blondin, to tread safely on his dizzy 
height by balancing all these conflicting pai-ties, each 
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dreading the other. But political Eloodina do 
found dynasties or constitutions when they are 75. 
M. Thiera himself haa probably neither the purpose 
nor the hope of bequeathing to France a form of 
Government which sliall endure beyond his own 
life. 

In considering the history of France during 
last eighty-three yeai-s, let us apply to it the 
dpies of that philosophical induction, of that 
mental philosophy wliich, since the days of Bacon, 
haa guided mankind to truth and taught it to avoid 
or to correct error. Let ua look around and watch 
the development of those sciences which have 
changed the face of the woi'ld. We shall find that 
they have all originated in sound deductions, care- 
fully drawn from admitted facts and verified by the 
test of experUneut. 

The true philosophei' never clings pertinaciously 
to theories falsified by esperience. He concludes 
that howevei' specious may be the reasoning, how- 
ever seductive the prtanises, some fallacy lurks under- 
neath which vitiates all his conclusions. We trace 
this process going on all around us in every branch 
of science. In medicine, in chemistry, in mechanics, 
how many abortive schemes, how many erroneous 
theories, presenting at their commencement the 
fairest pi-ospect of success and capturing the ima- 
gination of enthusiastic men by the brilhancy of 
their promises, have, on being subjected to the 
(est of t]iid, utterly exploded. But in these cases 
it usually happens that men do not cling to them 
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with bigoted obstinacy after their fallacy has been 
demonstrated. The appeal is, in the first instance, 
made to calm reason, and if the verdict of experience 
is unfavourable the scheme is abandoned. Why not 
apply the same crucial test to the French Eevolution, 
which was the most gigantic and novel experiment 
ever made in politics or social economy. Its leading 
principle was to discard all that mankind had 
hitherto adopted — all existing institutions, whether 
political, social, or religious ; to begin to construct 
everything anew from the very foundation and to 
mould men into some new form, according to their 
fanciful notions of ideal perfection. Is the French 
nation not yet convinced that it is treading in a 
vicious circle of false theories, involving ruinous con- 
sequences ? Will they still be the dupes of suc h L 
vain phrases — the Universal Equality of Man ; the^^ 
Sovereignty of the People ; Liberty, Freedom, and 
the Perfectibility of Mankind — only to tread again the 
inevitable round of anarchy, bloodshed, and despot- 
ism ? Will they never learn that laws and institu- 
tions must have stability, and that all civilised 
society naturally resolves itself into a variety of 
classes, who are required to bind and unite the whole 
together ; that reverence for what is estabhshed, 
and a willing obedience to lawful authority, are 
sentiments planted in us for wise purposes ; that 
difference of ranks and conditions are essential to a 
high state of civilisation, and that they must cease to 
confound two things essentially different, the Ad- 
vance of Dempcraf^y with the Progress of Mankind ? 
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